HROUGHOUT the following ſheets, the 
Reader is not to expect the Hiſtory, but, the 
Like of Frederick the Second. The Author has 
applied his purſuits to a multitude of intereſting 
anecdotes, to a diverſified aflemblage of curious 
particulars, and to ſuch a collection of pleaſing 
details as enter, always with propriety, into the 
Memoirs of Illuſtrious Men, although they do 
not, ſtrictly, conſtitute what might be regarded 
as materials for the graver page of Hiſtory. It 
falls, however, upon the preſent occaſion, within 
the province of the Biographer to enumerate the 
brilliant ſcenes of war in which this gallant 
Prince was ſo conſpicuouſly engaged; becauſe, 
they prove that He conducted his battles, like a 
Captain and a Soldier, not merely 14ixing with 
his troops, but, appearing, throughout every ſer- 
vice, at their head, as a determines and experi- 
enced Leader. 
In the opinion of the Writer of the enſuing 
| A pages, 
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pages, the moment for engaging in the attempt 
to become the Hiſtorian of the Life of Frederick 
the Second was, ſtill, confiderably diſtant. Freely 
to canvaſs events of which the dates are recent 
at once beſpeaks a want of policy, and the igno-= Þ 
rance of danger. Better is it, to wait until the | 
ravages of time ſhall have annihilated the pride | 
which is, perpetually, too vulnerable, and the 
captious vanity, which it is difficult to avoid 
offending. And where, likewile, is the poſſibihty 
of deſcribing the whole ſeenery, whilſt a part of 
it continues hidden by an impenetrable curtain ? 
Nor, is this all: it appears indiſpenſably requi- 
fite to prolong the completion of ſo arduous a 
taflæ until the Scyons which Frederick the Second 
has planted in the particular conſtitution of his 
own ſtates ſhall have produced their fruits; and 
until the links which he has added to the chain 
which forms the more extended <conftitution of 
Europe ſhall have been either conſolidated or 
broken. Then only, can cauſes be aſcertained 
by their effects; and, then only, muſt the Hiſ- 
torian hope juſtly to appreciate the character of 
the Hero whom he chuſes for the ſubject of his 
- Inveſtigation. It is at this period alone that he 
can induldge the Wea of diſtovering (what the 
true portraitures of even the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
charaQers will preſent) abilities and virtues which 
1 0 9 
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loſs for either the materials or the power to give 


Could he preſume at all, it muſt be upon the 
fearleſs freedom with which he developes a mul- 


gh „ and where they ſtill continue 0 attract 
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it is as fair to covet as it is laudable to imitate 
their advantageaus activity; and errors and vices 
which, howſocver they may have dazzled, axe, 
always, to he condemned, deteſted, and avoided. . 
And, pot, perhaps, ſome benefits may ariſe 


from that particular anticipation which, not lin- 


gering for the approach of any future era, at 
once enters upon a ſeries of details reſpecting the 
life and character of this extraordinary Monarch. 
The object of the author is to collect into one 
maſs all the intereſting anecdotes which it 1s poſ- 
ſible to interweave with a biographical relation of 
ſuch peculiar importance. Although he may 
not have ſucceeded in his endeavours to preſent 

the reader with an exact reſemblance of Frede- 
rick, at leaſt he flatters himſelf that he has 
drawn the outlines with ſo correct a pencil, that 
the Man of Genius may not find himſelf at a 


the laſt decifive touches to the picture. | 
On no occaſion has he ventured to introduce 


his own opinion without the utmoſt donſciouſ- 


neſs that he is not exempt from fallibility. 


titude of circumſtances, to preſerve them in the 
light in which they ſtruck him at the firſt 


A2 his 


the duty of an impartial writer; 


re. 


his obſervation. Such is the privilege and ſuch 
; and, notwith- 
ſtanding that, upon this ground, he may be led 
into miſtakes, it is even more than'probable that 
he will remain guiltleſs of a voluntary falſchood. 
Buy ſome, perhaps, what he adduces may be 
called in queſtion. He is prepared to meet, with 
pleaſure, the production of every point which 


can invalidate his narration. All this may give 


a ſcope to the diſcovery of truth; and for his 
own part, he ſhall chearfully ſubmit to better in- 


formation. All in this world (to borrow the 


language of a fair humouriſt) is liable to expo- 
ſure: Men judge as they feel and ſee: The Public 
muſt decide. 

The author conceives himſelf compelled to 
lay a ſtreſs upon certain particulars of the lite- 
rary life of Frederick the Second; becauſe, ſub- 
ſequently to his death, ſeveral letters and orders 
which he wrote and iſſued have been fo groſsly 
miſrepreſented, that numbers of perſons ſtill con- 
tinue to entertain an erroneous idea of his ſen- 


timents reſpecting learning, his academy, and 


the reſtriction and the freedom of the preſs. It 
ſeemed a neceſſary act of juſtice to reQtify miſ- 
takes of ſuch a nature; and the rather, as they 
have been adopted, without exception, by the 
German writers. 


For 
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For the purpoſe . elucidating, and aſcer- 
taining theſe circumſtances, the author has pro- 
cured all the original documents to which they 
bear an intimate relation: and, thus ſupplied, he 
has enjoyed the pleaſing ſatisfaction which, natu- 
rally, ariſes from the power of deſtroying thoſe 
unjuſt opinions which have been circulated 
throughout Germany by a ſpirit of unjuſtifiable 
prepoſſeſſion. Of the ſources of his Extracts, 
and of the authenticity of the Originals and the 
Copies in his poſſeflion, he is diſpoſed, when 
called upon, to give an unreſerved account. 
To ſeveral of theſe, he has not recurred as teſ- 
timonials for the veracity of his remarks ; be- 
cauſe, drawing him to an unwarrantable diſtance 
from the main ſubject, they might have led, in- 
ſenſibly, to the invidious Lines of private con- 
teſtation. Let it not be inferred from hence that 
they are to continue perpetually uſeleſs. On 
the contrary, they ſhall come forward in the 
moment of the appearance of a neceſſity for 
more copious details. 
To quote nearly four hundred wo em 
which he has ſelected his different materials 
would prove ſuperfluous. Let it ſuffice that 
the ore eſſential are mentioned to the reader. 
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res dans les trois guerres de Silefie, reunis en une ſeule Z 


grande planche; avec une explication preciſe de chaque 
bataille. (Volume in 4to de cent pages.) Traduit de 

 FAllemand de Louis Müller, Officier du genie au vice 
de Pruſle, 

Pluſieurs recueils de memoires, dẽductions, traites, &c, 
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Anecdoten aus dem Leben Friedrichs des Groſſen. 
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des Teutſchen Reichs, 

Correſpondance familiere entre F red, II. & Suhm. 
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Eloge du Roi de Pruſſe par Guibert. 

Moſers patriatiſches Archiv fiir Te uiſchland, 

Wielands teutſcher Merkur, 
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FIRST FERIOW 


FROM THE BIRTH OF FREDERICK TO HIS ACCESSION 
TO THE THRONE. 


1712—1740, 

.CENTURY has not yetelapſed ſince the elec- 

toral houſe of Brandenbourg, at this day ſo pow- 

erful, was limited to poſſeſſions of a very ſmall extent. 
Brandenbourg, at that period, reſembled thoſe little 
German ſtates whoſe whole policyconſiſts in watching 
which of the great powers of the empire is likely to 
preponderate, in order to cloke themſelves, according 
to circumſtances, er N the progecuon of ig one * 
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The clector George- William, os died in 1640, 
ſaw his provinces laid waſte in the war of thirty years, 
and had not even the liberty to chooſe his allies. 

Frederick-William, his ſucceſſor, called the Great 
Elector, reſtored affairs by his wiſdom and his cou- 
rage. Strong enough to give a powerful ſuccour to 
the emperor Leopold, he inſpired jealouſy by the very 
ſervices he rendered him. 

On the death of George-William, the laſt duke of 
Sileſia of the race of Piaſts, his three principalities of 
Lignitz, Brieg; and Wolaw, ſnoud have returned to 
the elector, by virtue of the ſucceſſion compact made 
in 1537, between the elector Joachim II. and the Piaſt 
dukes, ſovereigns of thoſe three countries; but Leo- 
pold, who dreaded for a neighbour a proteſtant prince, 
at whoſe power he took umbrage, got poſſeſſion of the 
three principalities, and declared them hereditary. 

He gave him, as the only indemnity, the circle of 
Schwibus, a ſmall nook of land ſituated towards the 
confines of Brandenbourg; and this too he affected to 
beſtow in the form of a grant, and as a recompence 
for the ſervices he had received from the elector. 

Nor did this content him. Whilſt he ceded with 
one hand the circle of Schwibus, with the other he en- 
deavoured to reſume it. The hereditary prince of 
Brandenbourg, of a feeble underſtanding, and full of 
vanity, ſuffered himſelf to be gained by the flattering 
promiſes of Leopold. Won with the hopes of one 
day obtaining the title of king, he promiſed, by a ſe- 
eret treaty, to reſtore Schwibus to the emperor on his 
acceſſion to the government; and he kept his word. (1) 


FREDERICK IT. 3 


11 is this prince who was afterwards the firſt king of 


Pruſſia, under the name of Frederick I. 
Frederick-William was obliged to give way. He 


had a war to ſupport againſt the Swedes, connec- 


tions to manage with the emperor, and was unable to 
ſupport his pretenſions by dint of arms. | 

Frederick I. invariably occupied by vain projects 
of falſe grandeur, laboured with ardor to acquire the 
kingly title, and, in favourable circumſtances, obtained 
it. The duchy of Pruſſia, of which his father had ob- 
tained the abſolute ſovereignty in 1657, was erected 
into a kingdom, and Frederick was the firſt king of 
Pruſſia, | 

This new king, without genius, without power, and 
almoſt without revenues, entertained -a notion that it 
was impoſſible to wear a crown with honour, unleſs the 
monarch was environed with all the paraphernalia of 
luxury and magnificence; and he took for his model 
the court of Louis XIV. then the moſt brilliant 1 in 
1 

He was determined to be conſecrated by a biſhop, 


and beſtowed that dignity on one of his chaplains. (2) 


He had a ſacred phial formed, ſimilar to that of 
France, and went to be anointed at Koningſberg, in 


Pruſſia, becauſe the kings of France go to Rheims for 


conſecration. He wore large Spaniſh perukes, ſump- 
tuous dreſſes, and gave entertainments. He had a 
prime miniſter, a grand maſter of the ceremonies, fifty 
cooks, and an academy of ſciences. On the birth of 
his grandſon, Frederick II. he took the emperor. 
Charles VI. the czar Peter I. the republic of Holland, 
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= and the canton of Berne, for godfathers and god- 


mothers. 

Frederick II. was born at Berlin the 24th of Ti 
nuary, 1912: he was third ſon of Frederick-William, 
then hereditary prince, and of Maria Dorothea, a prin- 
ceſs of the houſe of Brunſwick. His two brothers died 
before his birth. 


The year following Frederick-William mounted the 


throne. His inclinations were totally oppoſite to thoſe 


of his father ; he took very different methods of ſup- 


porting the ſplendour of his crown. He began by 


quitting the huge peruke for a little queue, and laced - 
_ cloaths for a ſimple uniform. He diſmiſſed the grand 


maſter of the ceremonies, the chamberlains, the cooks, 
and academicians. Of the latter he only retained the 
aſtronomer to make almanacs for him ; and, to turn 
the inſtitution into ridicule, he named a madman pre- 


ſident of the academy, gave him burleſque patents; 


and diſtributed penſions to the ſurgeons of . 


and midwives. (3) 


This ſingular prince, who thought of-nothing but 
forming ſoldiers, regarded as idle ſuperfluities every 
branch of knowledge with which a non- commiſſioned 
officer could diſpenſe. The greateſt part of his gene- 


rals hardly knew how to ſign their names; and they 
no more bluſhed at this ignorance than at not being 
able to dance on the rope. 


3 


He ſuffered no other man of letters at his c court but 
the perſon who read and explained the gazette, whilſt 
he was paſſing his evenings in ſmoking and drinking 
beer with ſome of his garn and miniſters, and who 
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Jerved at the ſame time as the buffoon of the am. 
bly. (4) 

A theologian of Halle, of the name of 1 who 
wiſhed to injure his aſſociate Wolf, repreſented to him, 
that, by the ſyſtem of pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, this 
philoſopher advanced, that the body and foul of man 
reſembled a clock, which could only a& conformably 


to the firſt impulſe it had received. Hence it follows; 


added the theologian, that your majeſty's tall grena- 
diers are not culpable when they deſert, ſince it is only 
a neceſſary conſequence of the impulſe their machine 
has received from the Creator. At theſe words the 
king flew into a violent rage againſt the philoſopher, 
and Wolf had the alternative of quitting the ſtates of 
his majeſty, or of being hanged. He preferred the 
former; and the king ordered all the churches of 
Brandenbourg to purchaſe two large volumes in folio; 
intitled, The Light and The Right; a work of the theo- 
logian Lange, which nothing but ſuch an order could 
make any man buy, . but which no authority could | 
compel him to read. 

Erederick-William lived like a ſimple * 


drank his beer, and incurred no ſuperfluous expences. 


It is this ſingular prince, whoſe actions when ſepa-- 
rately viewed we cannot but condemn, who commands 
our admiration: on embracing the great whole, and 
beholding its ſucgeſs ; it is this prince who was the 
creator of that invincible army, of that unexampled 
adminiſtration, which have laid the foundation we oy 
Pruſſian greatneſs. 
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guard of giants, and an army of 60,000 ſoldiers, all of 
them tall and well exerciſed. | 
Under the elector George- William, the whole forces 
of Brandenbourg conſiſted of 13 companies, diſtributed 
at Berlin, Spandau, and Cuſtrin. That prince wiſhing 
to create a new company, the burgomaſter of a little 
town ventured to make. repreſentations againſt it. At 
the death of the Great Elector, which happened in 
1688, Brandenbourg had 40 battalions, of four com- 
panies, and 40 ſquadrons of cavalry and dragoons. In 
1740, king Frederick- William left to his ſon Frede- 
rick II. 85 battalions, and 111 ſquadrons. 
' It has been remarked particularly in the houſe of 
Brandenbourg, that the inclinations of the ſon are in ge- 
neral diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of the father ; and 
the cauſe of this is generally attributed to the reſtraint 
in which the hereditary princes uſually live before their 
elevation to the government. Thus the Great Elector 
ſucceeded to the feeble George-William ; thus did the 
vanity and troubleſome etiquette of the court of Fre- 
derick I. inſpire Frederick-William with the excluſive 
taſte for ſoldiers; and thus did the foldier-like igno- 
rance of Frederick-William give riſe in the mind of 
Frederick II. to the love of politeneſs and the fine 
Vet, in ſpite of theſe oppoſite inclinations, the mi- 
litary ſpirit ſtill propagated itſelf from father to ſon. 
It was the Great EleQor who laid the firſt foundation 
of the military power of Brandenbourg. This taſte, 
which ſeemed to diminiſh under Frederick I. was ſtill 
1 homever, by the aſſiduity and character of 
| Leopold 
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Leopold of Deſſau, a coloſſal prince, who knew only 
how to fight, and whom nature ſeems to have in- 
tended for a grenadier, though his birth had deſtined 
him to be a prince. 

This prince of Deſſau had led the troops of eas 
denbourg into Italy and the Low Countries; it is he 
who formed them to that ſevere diſcipline, without 
which there is no military art. 


Frederick-William, whenonly W en prince, had 


made a campaign in the Low Countries with the 
prince of Deſſau. It is ſaid, that, having there heard 
an Engliſh officer ſpeak with contempt of the Pruſſian 
troops, then in the pay of England, he was ſo piqued 
at it, that he from that moment formed the project of 
creating the formidable army of 80,000 men he after- 


wards had, and of maintaining it at his own expence. 


Here, poſſibly, is one of the minute cauſes of the 
great power of Pruſſia. 

Frederick-William was not leſs a devotee than a 
ſoldier. He wiſhed his ſoldiers to be as punctual at 
church as at the parade. He commanded them to at- 
tend ſermon and take the ſacrament, and placed two 
centinels at the church door to apprehend thoſe who 
might be tempted to go out. a | 

All his devotion was limited to theſe external prac- 
tices; and as his chaplains did not dare to tell him that 
mildneſs, forbeatance, and humanity, were virtues as eſ- 
ſential to ſalvation, it never occurred to him that there 
was the ſmalleſt harm in treating his children, his ſer- 
vants, and his ſubjects, as a groom treats his horſes, or a 
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corſair his ſlaves. Such was the father of Frede- 
"&H.:(s) =: -: 

At his birth, the young prince was put into the 
hands of a French refugee lady, called du Val de 
Recoule, who had been his father's governante, This 
lady, who had underſtanding and information, inſpired 
in him from his earlieſt youth a taſte for the French 


language, which he preferred all his life to every other, 


and more eſpecially to that of his own nation. (6). 
At ſeven years old, the young prince was taken out 
of the hands of madame de Recoule. His father, 
who wiſhed to make a good ſoldier of him, diſpoſed 
every thing for the attainment of that object. He 
gave him for governor, general count de Finkenſtein, 
an old officer grown grey in arms; for ſub-governor, 
.colonel de Kalkſtein, who had no leſs courage and ex- 


perience: major de Senning taught him fortification 


and mathematics; a Frenchman, called du Han de 
Jendun, whom the king had known at the ſiege of 
Stralſund, was employed to inſtruct him in other 
branches of kncwledge; and a cadet, of the name of 
Kenzel, taught him his exerciſe. 

At eight years of age, his father had a ſmall arſenal 
formed for him, furniſned with all ſorts of arms pro- 
portioned to his age and ſtrength, of which he left him 
abſolute maſter. Soon after, he named him captain 
and chief of the corps of cadets, and the young prince 
performed every day, in miniature, with his little ſol- 

diers, all the evolutions by which the father exerciſed 


his giants. In the end, he gave him acompany in his 
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own regiment, famous throughout all Europe, and the 
leaſt man of which was little ſhort of ſeven French feet: 
As we may imagine, the ſermon was not forgotten, 
and he was obliged regularly to take the ſacrament in 
the church of the garriſon, at the head or by com- 


Pany. 
Young Frederick, ſurrounded on every fide with 


arms and warriors, hearing only the praiſes of the va- 
lour of combats, and the force of armies, ſometimes 
ſighed after occupations leſs turbulent, and more peace- 
ful converſations. Born with a taſte for the arts, he 


devoted to their cultivation every moment he could 


eſcape from the vigilance of his guardians. He was 
more particularly fond of poetry and muſic; and when 
he could find a moment's leiſure, he read French au- 


thors, or played upon the flute. But his father, who 


knew no other literature but the Bible, no muſic but 


that of muſketry and cannon, threw his French books 
in the fire, and broke his flute, whenever he ſur- | 


prized him playing or reading. by 
Fatigued with exerciſes and military ſtudies, wea- 
ried with ſermons and the Bible, overcome by the in- 
flexible ſeverity of his father, the youthful prince royal 
was deſirous of withdrawing himſelf, at leaſt for a time, 
from theſe eternal occupations, and demanded per- 
miſſion to travel. He. was enflamed with the deſire 
of viſiting Germany, France, England, and Italy. 
But the father, who could not conceive that there 


could be any thing in the world worth ſeeing, after | 


the manceuvres of his regiment of guards, was inflex< 
ible to his * He only permitted Frederick to 


accompany 


10 TL =» & 0 hm LM ons 
accompany him in the little journies he made from 
time to time in Germany. | 
In 1728, he took him to Dreſden to e the king of 
Poland; and, two years after, they made another tour 
in Germany, paſſing by Leipſic, Cobourg, Bamberg, 
Erlang, Nuremberg, Anſpach, Augſbourg, Stoutgard, 
Louiſbourg, Manheim, Darmſtadt, and Frankfort on 
the Main, from whence they fleſcended the Rhine to 
Weſel. | 
Theſe little expeditions ed in the prince 
royal the deſire of undertaking others more conſidera- 
ble. But, convinced that his father would prove in- 
flexible, he reſolved to depart ſecretly, and entruſted 
two of his young friends, Kat and Keit, with his de- I 
ſign, who conſented to accompany him. - Money was 0 
borrowed for the occaſion, the day of departure fixed, f 
they were on the point of ſetting off, when the project 0 
0 
f 


was diſcovered. The father was furious in his anger, 
and implacable in his vengeance. He ſhut up his ſon 


in the fortreſs of Cuſtrin, and determined to cut off n 
his head. (7) His trial was inſtituted, the univerſities ſe 
were conſulted, and the judges of Berlin, on whom he 0 
beſtowed a caning, from the preſident to the ſecreta- ſe 


ries, when they did not decide according to his fan- 
cy, (8) would have preferred ſaving their own ſhoul- 
ders to the head of the prince. But for the emperor 
Charles VI. it had been all over with him. This prince 
ſent count de Seckendoff to Berlin to recal the king to 
milder ſentiments. With great difficulty he was pre- 
vailed upon to change them. Military in all his ac- 
tions, he regarded his fon as a ſoldier whe was want- W. 


Vas 
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ing in ſubordination, and as a deſerter who merited 


death. 

Keit eſcaped to Holland, from whence he made 
his way to Portugal. Kat was not ſo fortunate. The 
king had him beheaded under the windows of the 


prince royal, whoſe head was held by four grenadiers 


turned towards the ſcaffold ; and he aſſiſted himſelf at 
the execution. | | 

The prince royal remained a year at Cuſtrin. Du- 
ring this interval, he was confined to occupations ſtill 
more irkſome, perhaps, than military exerciſes, to a 


mind full of fire, in which the love of the fine arts 


was continually augmented by the reſiſtance it expe- 


rienced. His father wiſhed to avail himſelf of this 


opportunity to have him inſtructed in the details of 
government and finance. Mr. de Munchow, preſi- 
dent of the chamber of domains and finances, was or- 
dered to make him aſſiſt at all their aſſemblies, to con- 


ſider and to treat him as a ſimple counſellor, and to 


make him work like the others. The young coun- 
ſellor, indeed, aſſiſted at their fittings ; but, inſtead 


of reading acts, or copying decrees, he amuſed him- 


ſelf ſometimes in reading French pamphlets, at others 
in drawing caricatures of the preſident, or the coun- 
ſellors his brethren, repreſenting them with ſatyrical 
attributes, ſuch as horns, a bottle, cards, or other 
things of that nature. 


= The preſident de Munchow rendered great ſervices 
do the prince, by furniſhing him with books and other 
| articles, in ſpite of the father's prohibition. This 


Was incurring a great riſk ; for the old king, who had 
. a man 
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2 man hung up as he would ſmoke his pipe, would 
not have ſpared the preſident, had he received the 
ſlighteſt intelligence of his compliances. | 

At length, Frederick was recalled to Berlin. The 
pretext for this recal was the celebration of his eldeſt 
ſiſter's marriage with the hereditary prince of Bareith. 
The queen wept to obtain his return, and the king 
feigned to grant to the tears of his ſpouſe what was 


in fact neceſſary to his own deſigns. 


For, ſhortly after his return, there was a talk of | 


marrying him; and the year following he eſpouſed 
' princeſs Elizabeth-Chriſtina of Brunſwick, niece to 
the empreſs. The prince royal, who had no great 


reaſon to be corftent with his father's proceedings to- 
wards him, thought it extraordinary that he ſhould 
marry the empreſs's niece, after the reaſons his fa- 
mily had to be diſſatisfied with the court of Vienna: 
he accordingly made ſome difficulties; but Frede- 
rick - William employed his uſual arguments to 
convince him, that is to ſay, his cane, and a few 
kicks. | 

Many circumſtances beſides had already contri- 
buted to inſpire the young prince with indifference for 
the fair ſex. He never recollected, without a diſa- 
greeable impreſſion, that his father had cauſed the 
daughter of an apothecary at Potzdam to be publickly 
whipped by the hand of the common hangman, for 
having ſuffered the prince royal to accompany with 
his flute ſome ſonatas on the harpſichord, on which 
ſhe was an indifferent performer. (9) It is aſſerted, 


* that he had not been fortunate in his firſt 


amours, 
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amours, of which he bore ſenſi 
e» traces. | | 

The young princeſs poſſeſſed be 
1e an excellent heart, which ſtill end 
ſt know her; but the prejudice was 
h. the phyſical obſtacles on the part 
ig WY inſurmountable. 


as - The marriage was to have been cg 
12th of June, 1732, at Salzdz 

of belonging to the duke of Brun 

ed the new-married couple in bed, 


to Fire] was heard on every fide. 
2at _ inſtantly riſes with precipitatio 
o- moſt haſte to find out where the 


It 


ud was a falſe alarm given by his frien rederick, 
fa- MW fearing leſt his young ſpouſe ſho much ter- 
la: rified, ſent to tranquillize her, and would not trouble 
le- her repoſe. During his whole life he beſtowed the 
to greateſt attention on this reſpectable princeſs, whom 

ew every Pruſſian cheriſhes, and of whom nobody per- 
haps ever uttered an ill word. | | 

tri- On the occaſion of this marriage, the king gave 


mained ſome time at Rupin,. the capital; but he 
ſoon preferred ſettling at Rheinſherg, two leagues 
diſtant, where was a country ſeat, which the king 
purchaſed of lieutenant colonel- Beville, to make 


a, preſent of to the prince. (10) This little town, 
built in the ſands, on the frontiers of Mecklenbourg, 


felt the effects o&. the preſence of a youthful prince, 


urs, 1 friendly 


the prince the county of Rupin. Frederick re- 


and which cont ned only one thouſand inhabitants, 


we 


cip 


535 


| The caſtle ſoon took a new form. 


uilding ready to fall down; the 
The gardens were without taſte ; | 


arming, - and Rheinſberg became 
Frederick had placed the fol- 


RANQUILLITATEM CO- 
yather was diſpleaſed with it. He 
ce who made a public diſplay of 
uſic, and of poetry, was but 
ſucceſſor ; and dreaded leſt he 
hat military ſtate to moulder 
only be ſupported by the prin- 
erected. 3 

The p Ardly taken poſſeſſion of Rheins- 
berg, when from his father drew him from 
this ſolitude, to tranſport him amidſt the tumult of 


* 


The ſucceſſion to the crown of Poland had at this 
time lighted up the flame of war in a great part of 
Europe. Frederick-William was to ſend 10, ooo 
auxiliary troops to the Imperial army then encamped 


towards the Rhine, under the orders of prince Eu- 


gene. The king, who loved his ſoldiers too well to 
think of quitting them, reſolved in perſon to conduct 
them, and embraced this opportunity of giving the 
prince an idea of war. In the month of June, the 
two princes arrived at Philipſbourg, where the Impe- 
riel army lay. Both of them ſlept in tents amidſt 
their ſoldiers. The king's health, which was already 
impaired, hereby ſuffered greatly; he was obliged to 

| g quit 


dver the great gate of the caſtle: 
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quit the camp in Auguſt; and Frederick, after ac- 
companying him to Cleves, returned to the Pruſſian 
troops. But this campaign afforded him but little 
inſtruction; he only ſaw, as he himſelf expreſſes it “, 
the ſhadow of the great Eugene. (11) 

In the month of October, Frederick led back to 
Potzdam his father's troops, which had never found 
an opportunity of properly diſplaying the effect of 
thoſe ſkilful manceuvres, of thoſe continual exerciſes, 
and that ſevere diſcipline, which had rendered them 
the beſt in Europe. He found his father very ill, and 
was for ſome time entruſted with ſigning all orders in 
his name. The king, recovering, ſent Frederick to | 
Stettin under the care of the prince of Deſſau, that 
he might ſee the fortifications of that town. The un- 
fortunate Staniſlaus, who was then flying from his 
enemies, had taken refuge at Koningſberg. Frederick 
had permiſſion to go and ſee this prince, as celebrated 
for his misfortunes as for his. philoſophy and conſtancy, 


; 

7 He remained ſome weeks with Staniſlaus, and formed 
| a friendſhip with him, which laſted until the death of 
1 the latter. | | | 

: At length Frederick returned to his beloved retreat, 
5 where he remained till the death of his father. Philo- 
N ſophy here regulated his occupations and his pleaſures. 
His hours were divided between the ſtudy of the ſei- 
M ences, the cultivation of the arts, and the delights of 
4 friendſhip. Philoſophy, hiſtory, politics, the military 
& art, poetry, and muſic, had each of them their ſtated 
y periods, and agreeably ſucceeded each other, The 
o 2 Memoirs of the Houle of Brandenbourg. 


lit | prince 
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and the remainder in the ſociety of a ſelect company 


prince paſſed the greateſt part of the day in his library, 


of amiable and well-informed men. The principal 
of them were, Chaſot, a French officer, who had as 
much wit and information as amenity in his cha- 


racer: Kayſerling, a gentleman of Courland, full of 


talents and vivacity, poſſeſſing at once ſolid qualities 


and whimſical ſingularities; the prince generally, 


called him Cæſarion: Jordan, a French refugee, a 

pleaſant companion, whoſe converſation. amuſed the 
prince, and who merited his confidence by the quali- 
ties of his heart: Knobelſdorf, leſs gay than the 


and could converſe on all the arts of e with as 
much taſte as judgment. 
Gaiety uſually preſided in theſe meetings, and the 


prince had no difficulty in putting his joyous friends 


in train. There were generals alſo to ſpeak of war, 
good muſicians to form concerts, and excellent pain- 


ters to decorate the apartments. Whilſt Knobelſdorf 


was executing beautiful landſcapes, and laying out the 
gardens, Peſne was immortalizing himſelf by his ciel- 
ings, and du Buiſſon by his pictures of flowers. The 
two Grauns compoſed charming muſic for thoſe days, 


or directed the orcheſtra; and Benda, one of the firſt 
violins in Europe, accompanied the prince, who played 
extremely well on the flute. ; 
The morning was uſually dedicated to ſtudy, each 
repaſt to the pleaſures of converſation and to gaiety, 
and in the evening there was a little concert. Happy 


and ae times, which Frederick frequently re- 
ne | gretted, 
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others, but who directed the buildings and gardens, | | 
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the great king. 
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oretted, and after which he ſighed more than once, 
amidſt the tumult of affairs, and the din of war 

This epoch of Frederick's life is more important 
than may be at firit imagined. It was in the retreat 
of Rheinſberg that this extraordinary man was ma- 


tured, who became the admiration and aſtoniſhment 


of Europe. It was here that his ſoul of fire, agitated 


without intermiſſion by the ardent thirſt of glory, 


formed the moſt ſublime and the moſt daring projects. 
It was here that he reſolved to ſubmit all his other paſ- 
ſions to that of glory. It was this retreat that formed 


the warrior, the hero, the conqueror, the politician, 


the ceconomiſt, the philoſopher, the man of letters, 


The reading of ancient authors conſtituted his moſt 


exquiſite delight from this æra to the laſt momen's of 


his life; and he every day ſet apart ſome hours for it. 
The great examples of the heroes of Greece and Rome 
had made the deepeſt impreſſion on his mind; and he 
burnt with a deſire of imitating them. Amongſt the 
works he read over almoſt every year, may be reckoned 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Ta- 


citus, Salluſt, Livy, Quintus Curtius, Cornelius Ne- 
pos, Valerius Maximus, Polybius, Czfar, Vegetius, &c. 
He never ſpoke but with enthuſiaſm of the great war- 
riors of Greece and Rome, and, when on the throne, 
he thought he could not more honourably diſtin- 


guiſh an able ſoldier than by conferring on him a 
Roman ſurname *. 


Frederick II. gave a free battalion and the name of Quixrus 
Ictiivs to Mr. Guichard, who wrote ſome works on the military 
art of the ancients, Guichard retained this name through life. 


Vor. I. 2 Frederick 
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Frederick felt chat, to acquire glory, it was not 
without its uſe to make himſelf the friend of celebrated 
philoſophers, poets, and men of letters, and he wrote to 
thoſe who then held the ſceptre of literature and the 
ſciences, flattering letters, agree able compliments, ex- 
aggerated commendations; nothing did he neglect to 
gain their eſteem, or at leaſt to found a claim upon 


their gratitude; and the men of letters, who, not ex- | 


cepting, philoſophers, are never penurious in praiſes, 
when they either are, or deſire to be careſſed by the 
great, extolled the hereditary prince beyond his expecta- 


tions. He ſent them letters in verſe and proſe, trea- 


tifes on metaphyſics, hiſtory, politics, &c. The phi- 
loſophers, tickled by his praiſcs, anſwered him as a 
mad lover writes to his miſtreſs. They wrote to him 


that he was a great poet, a great philoſopher, the So- 


lomon of the North. All theſe hyperboles were print- 
ed, and Solomon was not ſorry for it, though he had 
too much underſtanding to believe in them. Wolf, 
Rollin, Graveſande, Maupertuis, Algarotti, Voltaire, 
were honoured with his correfpondence. The laſt, 
eſpecially, accuſtomed to offer up incenſe to the idol 
of the day, were it tranſported from the dunghili to the 
altar, did not fail to exalt, as the firſt man of the uni- 
verſe, a prince who was in expectancy of the throne, 
and who aſſured him that he was the greateſt philo- 
ſopher of the age, and the firſt poet in the world. 


When the prince went to Berlin he ſaw particularly 


the count de Monteufel, who had formed in that city a 


ſociety of friends to truth, whoſe chief object was to main- 


tain * dodrines of Wolf, and defend him againſt his 


enemies. 
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enemies. The prince royal, who eſteemed that philo- 
ſopher, and wiſhed to poſſeſs his eſteem, joined them. 
He patronized the apology of Wolf, and had his prin- 
cipal treatiſes tranſlated into French. Wolf, fromgrati- 
tude, dedicated to him the firſt part of his Droit de la 
Nature, to which the prince replied by a letter full of 
compliments and commendations, 

He went ſtill further; he laboured to obtain the recal 
of the philoſopher, and ſucceeded. In 1736, the king 
named, to examine his principles, a commiſſion com- 
poſed of reformed and Lutheran theologians. Wolf 
was declared innocent. A letter was ſent to him at 
Marbourg, whither he had retired, inviting him to re- 
turn; but he took ſpecial care not to give faith to the 
promiſes of a king who erected theologians into judges 
of philoſophers, and made no ſcruple of hanging men 


for their opinions. He did not return till 1740, 
when his protector was on the throne. 


It was at Rheinſberg that Frederick compoſed his 
refutation of the principles of Machiavel, under the title 
of Anti-Machiavel, the manuſcript of which he ſent to 
Voltaire to correct, and to get printed. Frederick 
wiſhed by this work to prepare Europe for his reign, 
and diſpoſe men's minds in his favour. 

In 1738, the king went to Loo with the prince roy- | 
al, on a viſit to the prince of Orange. In this journey 
Frederick was admitted a free maſon. The count de 
la Lippe Buckebourg being at dinner with the princes, 


| the King ſpoke of the free maſons with great contempr. 


His amiable and charitable preachers had made him 
belieye that they were a ſociety of atheiſts, heretics, 
C2 and 
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and forerunners of Antichriſt, who were labouring on- 
ly to effect the deſtruction of religion. The count 
warmly eſpouſed their cauſe, and his apology made ſuch 
an impreſſion on Frederick, that he drew him aſide, 
on riſing from table, and begged him to procure him 
the means of reception. The count conſented, and it 
was determined that it ſhould take place at Brunſwick, 


through which the king muſt paſs. He was accordingly 3 


admitted in that town the 12th of Auguſt, in a ſecret 


lodge held by maſons whom the count had ſent for 


from Hamburgh. Fortunately the king knew no- 
thing of this admiſſion ; and well was it for the free 
maſons, for he would not have failed to employ all his 
intereſt to get as many of them hanged as he could. 
Ar the commencement of his reign, Frederick held a 
lodge, where in quality of grand maſter he received 
prince William, the margrave of Schvedt, and the duke 
of Holſtein. (12) 

After this journey the prince returhed to Rheins- 
berg. His father ſaw with pain that he aſſociated 
with men of letters and philoſophers ; but he tolerated 
- them when he was free from the gout, provided they 
did not attempt to appear in his preſence, Towards 


the end of his life, when the pains of the gout aug- 


mented his ill humour, and produced frequent fits of 
paſſion and impatience, (13) he often threatened to ap- 
prehend and ſend to Spandau the whole ſociety of beaux 
eſprits, eſprits forts, philoſophers, &c. whom he termed 
the corruptors of his ſon. Theſe threats ſometimes 
{ſpread a violent alarm amongſt the members of the 
Joyous academy of Rheinſberg, and the prince often 

ſtood 


WW 


May there was no longer any hope. 
che 26th a courier arrived at Rheinſberg to announce 


proaching, ſent for two prieſts. 


W mitted ſeveral acts of injuſtice in his anger. 
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ſtood in need of all his eloquence to cheer his timid 
friends, and hinder them from taking flight. 
Frederick had ſecret friends at Potzdam who gave 


him an account of every thing, knew by what means 
opportunely to lay the ſtorm, and, when they could, 


reſtored tranquillity to the choice ſpirits. 
At the commencement of 1740, the king's diſorder 

gained ground conſiderably, and in the month of 

In the night of 


that the king was worſe than ever. The prince's 
friends, by whom he was diſpatched, defired him at 


the ſame time to repair to Potzdam, apparently as if 


he knew nothing of the king's danger. The prince 
inſtantly ſet off, and gave the king to underſtand that 
filial tenderneſs had induced him to come perſonally 
to aſſure himſelf of the ſtate of his health ; but, inſtead 
of finding him exhauſted, as he imagined, ſaw him in 
his great chair on rollers, ſpeaking with as much 
action and fire as if he never had been ill. The 
prince at firſt thought he had been trifled with; but 
the king ſoon after relapſed into weakneſſes ſimilar to 


C thoſe which had occaſioned the ſending of the courier, 
and Frederick no longer ſuſpected his friends. 


The 27th of May, the king, who felt his end ap- 
He conteſſed his 
ſins, and above all accuſed himſelf of having com- 
But he 
conſoled himſelf with the reflection that he had never 
committed adultery, had always honoured the prieſts, 
and aſſiduouſly frequented church, The prieſts con- 

SJ | firmed 
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firmed him in this confidence, and he hoped for pa- 
radiſe. The 29th of the ſame month, he himſelf 
dictated the manner in which he wiſhed his funeral 
ceremony to be performed. This piece, which is 


preſerved, bears the full impreſſion of his character. (14) 


He lived till the 31ſt of May. The prince royal, the 
three other princes his brothers, the queen, and ſome 
generals whom he particularly eſteemed, ſaw him fre- 
quently in his laſt days; but the two prieſts did not 
quit him either day or night, and were continually oc- 


cupied in praying with him, or in fortifying him 1 


againſt the apprehenſions of death, and the remorſe 
of his conſcience. One of them, named Cochius, 
having aſked him if he was diſpoſed to die, he an- 
ſwered, I have detached my heart from all the objects 
that were dear to me, from my wife, my children, my 
army, my kingdom, and the whole univerſe. How 

happy are you! replied the prieſt: this is à proof that 
vou love God beyond every thing. Some time after he 
expired, crying out, O Vanity] Vanity! 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM Tre. ACCESSION OF FREDERICK 11, ro THE 
THRONE, TO THE PEACE OF BRESLAW. 


1740—1742. 


F 


friend of philoſophy and the muſes, as the friend 
of peace, ſtudy, and retirement. The world looked 
for a reign very different from that of his father. 


The public imagination had long anticipated a bril- 


liant court, Attic elegance, all the charms of wit, all 


the advantages of the arts and ſciences; in a word, a 
prince who would limit his pleaſures to the delights. 
of ſtudy, and his ambition to the title of a king phi-* 


loſopher. The world was deceived. Frederick did 
not ceaſe to love and cultivate letters, but he united 
with the love of ſtudy all the qualities, all the labours 


of a great king. It was imagined that the army would 
be neglected, and he augmented if with ſome re- 


giments without touching its conſtitution; he only 
diſbanded the regiment of guards, more ſingular 
chan uſeful, except one battalion which he retained as 
a monument. The clergy of the different o mmu- 


nions thought themſelves loſt, and he reſtored to the 


Lutherans the liberty of performing divine ſervice, 
with all the ceremonies prohibited them by Frederick- 
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REDERICK II. mounted the threne. Hither- 
to this prince had been viewed only as the 
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William, in order to draw them nearer to the reformed, 
with whom he wiſhed them to be united. The people 
feared they ſhould be forgotten for the choice ſpirits 
and public ſhows, and the ſecond day of his reign he 
threw open all the royal magazines, diſtributed corn 
at a low price, to put an end to the ſcarcity; ordered 
grain to be purchaſed in Poland to form new maga-„ 
Zines in the provinces; aboliſhed all diſpenſations of 
marriage, forbade money to be given for ſuch ſort of | 
diſpenſations, and permitted every body to marry ac- 
cording to their fancy in all caſes where marriage was 
not clearly prohibited by the Bible. The choice 
ſpirits of Rheinſberg already figured to themſelves a 
delicious life flowing with abundance; they beheld 
nothing in future but days interwoven with gold and 
flowers; ſome of them already wept with joy, and 
Kayſerling had nearly loſt his ſenſes : the king indeed 
provided for them; but they were obliged to work, 
and render themſelves uſeful. (15) 

By the third day the greateſt part of theſe changes 
were effected, and on the ſixth the philoſopher Wolf 
was recalled. (16) 

Frederick-William had left his fon a population of 
2,240,000 men, a revenue of 48 millions of livres *, 
a treaſure of 80 millions t, and an army of 80,000 
well-diſciplined troops. Frederick had long formed 
the reſolution of turning his ſituation and his reſources 
to the beſt account, and no man has ever ſucceeded 
better in his projects. The following is the liſt of his 
ſtates on his coming to the throne: 


12 millions of Pruffian crowns, or 2 millions ſterling. 
1 20 millions of Pruſſian crowns, 
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The kingdom of Pruſſia. 

The duchy of Pomerania, excepting Swediſh Po- 
merania. ä 

The electoral marche of Brandenbourg. 

The duchy of Croſſen, with Cotbus and Peitz, 
in Lower Luſatia. 

The duchy of Magdebourg, with two fifths of the 
county of Mansfeld. | 

The principality of Halberſtadt, with the county 
of Hohnſtein. 

The principality of Minden. 

The duchy of Cleves. 

The principality of Mceurs. 


The county of Mark and nen 


The duchy of Gueldres. 

The county of Tecklenbourg and Lingen. 

The ſeigniory and bailiwick of nn in Upper 
Gueldres. 

The eſtate of Turnhout, in Brabant. 

The barony of Herſtal. 

The ſeigniories of Orange, Polder, Thaaldierge, 
Wateringen, Upper and Lower Schwaluve, Lit- 
tle Waſpic, Twinrig, Horven, Honderland, 
Graveſande. 

The palace at the Hague, called the Old Court. 


The government was military and abſolute, his 
WT arſenals were well provided, the fortreſſes in a ſtate 
of defence, his engineers experienced, and the corps of 
IJ cadets was a nurlery, whence he could, in caſe of 
3 need, draw officers half formed. Frederick-William, 
hilft he oppreſſed the ſciences, had favoured popu- 


lation 
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lation and manufactures ; he had granted advantages 
and encouragement to foreigners, who came to ſettlein 
his ſtates, nor had he neglected making ſome embel- 
lifhments at Berlin and at Potzdam: He eſtabliſhed 
in the capital a police on the model of that of Paris, 
and workhoutes for beggars and vagabonds. 

The ſyſtem of finances was on a very ſolid foot- 
ing. This prince had eſtabliſhed a directory general, 
divided into four departments, over each of which 
preſided a minifter of ſtate. To this principal de- 
partment, a college of juſtice and finances was ſub- 


ordinate, in each province. The miniſters of foreign 


affairs, of juſtice, finances, &c. were obliged to ren- 
der an account to him every day of what was paſſing, 
and he decided in the laſt reſort. 

Such was the ſtate in which Frederick II. found 
his kingdom, on his acceſſion to the throne : he felt 
the ſolidity of the foundations on which his father had 
built ; and far from making any change in them, he 
reſolved to proceed on the fame principles. He 
wiſhed to reign over an enlightened people, but he 
dreaded leſt knowledge and abundance ſhould cor- 
rupt the military ſpirit, and deſtroy activity, ſobriety, 
and ſubordination. He had formed two plans, from 
which he rarely deviated during his whole reign ; 
which were, to govern his ſubjects as a father, and 


his ſoldiers as a deſpot. Frederick-William had not 
made that diſtinction; under his reign, every thing 


was conducted upon military ideas. 
The two firſt months of the reign of Frederick 
were taken up in new arrangements, journies, and 
| other 
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other public affairs. (17) He prohibited, for in- 
ſtance, the beſtowing of places on young men who 
had not ſtudied jn one of the univerſities of his 
ſtates, as he ſet a high eſtimation on each man who 


conſumed his produce in the country. Heretofore, 


girls, convicted of having deſtroyed the fruit of 
their womb, were fhut up alive in leathern ſacks, 
and thrown into the river; this barbarous cuſtom he 
aboliſhed ; and he formed the order of merit, deſtined 
more particularly as a military recompence. 

He went into Pruſſia and Weſtphalia to receive 
the homage of the inhabitants. In taking this laſt 
journey, the idea ſtruck him of proceeding incognito 
as far as Paris. He aſſumed the name of Dufour, 
called himſelf a Bohemian count, and thus arrived at 
Straſbourg. Prince William, his brother, who ac- 
companied him, took the name of count de Schaf 
got/ch, and lodged in a different hotel from the king. 
On their arrival they dreſſed themſelves 2 la Fran- 
gaiſe. Towards the evening, the king went into a 


coffee-houſe, got acquainted with ſome officers, and 


invited them to ſupper. Parbleu ! ſays one of them 
pretty loud, let us ſee what ſort of perſonage this Bo- 
bemian count is. They repaired to his invitation, 
and were not a little ſurprized to find the pretended 
Bohemian an amiable companion, full of wit, and 
who ſpoke their language as well as themſelves. 


1 They retired in high glee, and the next day invited 


themſelves to breakfaſt. 
At the hour of the parade, the king was there, but 
no ſooner did he appear ©. was diſcovered by 
| a ſoldier 
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2 ſoldier who had ſerved in the Pruſſian army. 


The marſhal de Broglio, then governor of Straſ- 


bourg, was immediately informed that the king of 


Pruſſia was in town. Frederick waiting on him under 
his falſe name, he received him with diſtinction, and 
two or three times during the converſation let the 
words your majeſty eſcape him. The whole city ſoon 
learnt that the king of Pruſſia was at Straſbourg, the 
ſtreets were illuminated, vivat was ſhouted under his 
windows ; but Frederick, vexed at being diſcovered, 
changed his project, no longer thought of his expe- 
dition to Paris, and quitted Straſbourg at day- 
break. (18) 

The inhabitants of Liege paid the expences of 
this journey. The biſhop of Liege ſet up ſome pre- 
tenſions to the ſeigniory of Herſtal, which the houſe of 
Brandenbourg claimed as a part of the ſucceſſion of 
the prince of Orange. In 1732, Frederick-William 
had taken poſſeſſion of it, but the inhabitants refuſed 
to do homage to him. The prince had informed 
the Imperial court of this refuſal, and was on the 
point of uſing force, when he died. At the moment 
we are now-ſpeaking of, the inhabitants of Herſtal 
refuſed alſo to do homage to the new king, and the 
biſhop, who imagined he had only to do with a poet, 
thought proper to ſupport them. The king inſtantly 
fent one of his counſellors, called Rambonnet, to de- 
mand of him whether he was determined to purſue 
his pretenſions on Herſtal, and aſſiſt the revolters; or 
renounce his claims? The biſhop heſitating, twelve 


companies of infantry and a (quadron of dragoons 


entered 
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entered the ſeigniory of Horn, and lived there at his 
expence. (19) The biſhop demanded ſuccours from 
the emperor, France, and Holland. The firſt refer- 
red the matter to the diet of the empire, and the two 
others becoming mediators, the king conſented to 
forego his rights for 150,000 crowns paid him by 
the biſhop. 
Frederick intended paſſing the remainder of the 
year at Rheinſberg, to reſume his former ſtudies, and 
compleat his recovery from a diſorder he had caught 
in his journey to Weſtphalia, But the emperor 
Charles VI. died, and his death changed the face of 
Europe. (20) 
The male line of the counts of Habſbourg, or the 
houſe of Auſtria, was now extint. There remained 
only two archducheſſes, Maria-Thereſa, and Ma- 
| rianne, By the pragmatic ſanction, Maria-Thereſa, 
the eldeſt daughter of Charles VI. became heireſs of 
his vaſt eſtates, and this princeſs was worthy of poſ- 
ſeſſing them. She had eſpouſed, ſome years before, 
Francis duke of Tuſcany. The reunion of a great 
number of powerful ſtates under one ſceptre, and the 
Imperial dignity attached for 300 years to this ſame 
power, had rendered the houſe of - Auſtria the con- 
tinual object of uneaſineſs and jealouſy to the neigh - 
bouring governments. One of the leading principles 
Hof the houſe: of Bourbon had invariably been to 
b weaken this houſe, to diſperſe its provinces, 1 to 
keep them from the Imperial crown. 

Charles VI. foreſeeing the attacks his heireſs would 
have to dread from that quarter, had ſolicited the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of the powers of Europe, nay even 
France and Spain, to become guarantees of the prag- 
matic ſanction. The good emperor reckoned on ſuch 
guarantees, and was deficient in what alone could en- 
ſure the ſucceſs of his projects, a ſtrong army and a 
full treaſury. Theſe, however, he had entertained 
thoughts of procuring; with which view, in the 
years 1735 and 1739, he purchaſed peace by the 
ſacrifice of Sicily, Naples, a part of Lombardy, 
Servia, Wallachia, and Belgrade. But many years 
peace and repoſe were wanting to repair his forces, 
and to acquire freſh vigour. At his death, the un- 
fortunate war with the Turks was juſt finiſhed, his 
troops were deſtroyed, and his reſources exhauſted. 

The powers jealous of its greatnefs, could not 
have a better opportunity of humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, and they reſolved to ſeize it. The gua- 
ranty gave them no trouble. With a good army 
and full coffers, where is the treaty you cannot explain 
to your advantage, when you have to do with an 
inferior power ? 

The king of Spain ſet up 3 to all the he- 
reditary ſtates of the houſe of Auſtria, and endea- 
voured to appropriate fo himſelf at leaſt thoſe in Italy. 
Charles, elector of Bavaria, who made himſelf the in- 
ſtrument of the projects of France, pretended alfa that 
this inheritance belonged to him, and took up arms 
to obtain poſſeſſion. Louis XV. might have put in the 
ſame claim, and with as much foundation; for by the 
wives of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. he deſcended 4 
from the moſt ancient male line of the houſe of Aul- 4 
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nia. But he could not venture to aſſert his rights 
without incurring the riſk of ſeeing half Europe riſe 
up againſt him. Policy required, therefore, the adop- 
tion of leſs dangerous means, and that no ſcheme of 
aggrandizement ſhould be ſuſpected. The old car- 
= dinal de Fleury amuſed himſelf wich theſe projects, ima- 
. ; * gining they might turn to the advantage of France | 
and did not directly wound the faith of treaties, eſ- = 
= pecially the pragmatic ſanction. This man, too much 
a devotee to be a miniſter, too ambitious for a de- 
votee, had conceived the ſingular idea of reconciling 
political intereſts with the principles of religion, mo- 
rality, and conſcience. 

Auguſtus III. king of Poland, formed pretenſions 
on Auſtria, on account of his wife, who was daughter 
of the emperor Joſeph. The king of Sardinia de- 
manded Milan. 1 | 

Philip king of Spain, in quality of heir to Charles 
II. of the houſe of Aultria, founded his claims on 
the treaty of the emperor Charles V. with Ferdinand 
I. by which it was enacted, that all the Auſtrian 
ſtates ſhould return to the crown of Spain, ſhould that 


1-a. houſe fail of male heirs. The elector of Bavaria pre- 
ay. tended to the ſucceſſion of Auſtria, by virtue of the 
. teſtament of the emperor Ferdinand I. whoſe eldeſt 
. daughter married Albert V. duke of Bavaria. This 
3 teſtament expreſſed, that, on the extinction of the male 
. line of the houſe of Auſtria, the poſterity cf Anne, 
the il ſpouſe of Albert V. ſhould exclude the females of 
hed 4 | that houſe from the {ucceſſion to the ſtates, and ſhould 


inderit all the poſſeſſions of Ferdinand I. 
—_ Whilſt 


* 
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Whilſt theſe powers were amuſing themſelves with 
diſcuſſing their reſpective pretenſions, Frederick II. 
took a ſhorter method of giving weight to his. 
Charles VI. died in the month of October; in De- 
cember, the king was already in Sileſia, with 3o bat- 
talions and 31 ſquadrons. Secrecy and celerity al- 
moſt invariably enſured the ſucceſs of his enterprizes. 
The court of Vienna learnt his arrival in Sileſia, with- 
out knowing that he had left Berlin, Even his own 
army was ignorant whither he was leading it, nor was 
it until they entered the province they were to con- 
quer, that his troops were informed of their deſtina- 
tion. This information they firſt had from a publi- 
cation purporting that“ as Sileſia conſtituted the ram- 
ce part of the ſtates of Brandenbourg, his majeſty's 
ce intention was to take this province as a depoſit, 
te and to defend it againſt all the claimants to the ſuc- 
ce ceſſion of Auſtria.” The king added, © that, far from 
* having taken this ſtep to offend the queen of Hun- 
gary, his only deſire, on the contrary, was to main- 
< tain a ſtrict friendſhip with her, for which object he 


ec was now in negociation.“ 


577 


In fact, the king had ſent count de Gotter to Vi- 


enna to offer the queen his ſuccour againſt all the ene- 


mies of the houſe of Auſtria; his acceſſion to a league 


with Ruſſia and the maritime powers to maintain her 
in her inheritance; his influence to make the election 
of king of the Romans fall on the duke of Lorraine, 
her huſband; and two millions of florins. But, in 
return, he required the queen to cede to him all 
Sileſia, (21) | 


The 
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The Count dictated theſe propoſitions, word for 
word, to the cabinet of Vienna, and demanded an an- 
ſwer. The court of Vienna was not accuſtomed to 
hear ſuch language from a prince of the empire. Ma- | 
ria-Thereſa had not forgot that the king of Pruſſia 
was the vaſſal of her anceſtors, and her anſwer was 


9 conformable to the origin and dignity of her houſe, 
but little adapted to her ſituation. The duke of Lor- 
| raine anſwered in her name: © That the king of Pruſ- 
5 « ſia, as a prince of the German empire, and gua- 


« rantee of the pragmatic ſanction, was obliged to 
| « offer the ſuccours he propoſed ; that the queen 
« was already allied with Ruſſia and the maritime 
« powers, and could count upon their aſſiſtance; 
c that, by the golden bull, the election of emperor 
« ſhould be free; that the two millions of florins 
ce offered were inſufficient even as an indemnification 
ce for the damage occaſioned by the Pruſſian troops in 
ee Sileſia.“ . | 

At the ſame time the queen publiſhed a manifeſto 
in Sileſia, by which ſhe declared the enterprize of the 
king of Pruſſia a decided hoſtility, and demanded 
that the foreign troops ſhould leave her ſtates. 
Thus were the negociations broken off, and the 


ing of Pruſſia held himſelf in readineſs to change his 
pr opolitions into pretenſions, and give weight to them 
=) force of arms. All this was executed at the ſame 


oment. Whilſt Louis de Halle, his chancellor, (22) 
as compoſing a ſubtle manifeſto, Frederick kept 
arching at the head of his army, and was maſter of 
Vol. I. D great 
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great part of Sileſia, before the chancellor had reduced 
his materials to order. (23) 

The King's pretenſions were chiefly directed to the 
principalities of Lignitz, Brieg, Wolau, and Jægern- 
dorf, with the ſeigniories of Leobſchütz, Oderberg, 


Beuten, and Tarnowitz. The following is a ſuccinct 


account of theſe pretenſions. 

In 1524, George, margrave of Brandenbourg, 
purchaſed, out of his ſavings, the principality of Jæ- 
gerndorf, which belonged to the houſe of Schellenberg, 
and Louis, king of Bohenua, gave him the inveſtiture 


of it, as of an hereditary fief, capable of alienation. 
When Ferdinand I. mounted the throne of Bohemia, 


he confirmed this inveſtiture with all its clauſes, ar- 
ticles, and conditions. At the death of the margrave 
George, Jægerndorf paſſed to his ſon George-Fre- 
derick. The latter, having no heirs, bequeathed the 


principality by teſtament to Joachim Frederick, elec- | 


tor of Brandenbourg, his near relation, from whoſe 
ſtock the royal houſe of Pruſſia, now reigning, is de- 


ſcended. After the death of George-Frederick, the 
elector took poſſeſſion of it without difficulty, and 
united it for ever to his hereditary ſtates. It is true 


that he afterwards ceded it under the title of apanacc 
to lus ſecond fon John-George ; but on expreſs con- 
dition that he ſhould keep it clear of engagements, 


and that at his death it ſhould return to the electoral f 
line of Brandenbourg, to which. it ſhould belong in] 


perpetuity. 
By virtue of ancient family treaties, and eſpecially 
that of Gera, made in 1603, in which the principality 
3 of 
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of Jægerndorf is expreſsly mentioned; by virtue of 
ſeveral conventions ſucceſſively confirmed by all the 
emperors; the electors and margraves of Branden- 
bourg cannot alienate in perpetuity the ſmalleſt part 


of their hereditary poſſeſſions, not even a new acqui- 


ſition; and ſhould the thing happen, the ſucceſſors 


© reſerve the right of proteſting againſt a diſpoſition of 
that nature, and of aſſerting their claims to the coun- 


try ſo alienated. 

During the moni of Bohemia, under the empe- 
ror Ferdinand II. the margrave John-George ranged 
himſelf on the ſide of Frederick I. Elector Palatine, 
thinking his pretenſions juſt. Ferdinand II. declared 
this action a felony,* put him under the ban of the 
empire, and took poſſeſſion of the principality of Jæ- 


gerndorf. He even extended the rigour of this judg- 


ment to his ſon, an infant ſcarcely one year old; and 


this unfortunate prince died in 1642, deprived of the 


inheritance of his anceſtors, and depreſſed with want. 
His death transferred to the electoral houſe of Bran- 
denbourg all his rights, and conſequently his preten- 
ſions to the principality of Jzgerndorf and its depen- 
dencies. The imputed crime of felony for which this 
principality was taken from John-George, could in no 
wiſe affect theſe rights, ſince by virtue of treaties this 
principality had been only given him by his father as 
a fidei commis, and which was incapable of being diſ- 


membered in perpetuity from the poſſeſſions of the 
houſe of Brandenbourg. 
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* The felony of a vaſial againſt his lord, in the fecdal ſyſtem. 
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Theſe reaſons might be very valid; but the elector 
of Brandenbourg was not in a ſituation to give 
them weight; an unhappy war, which deſolated all 
Germany, had particularly ravaged his ſtates. The 
Great Elector found himſelf too feeble, therefore, to 
aſſert thoſe rights which the Imperial court could not 
deny, but which it knew how to elude in a thouſand 
different ways. This court, amongſt other reaſons, al- 
ledged, that it was not to be borne, that a proteſtant 
prince ſhould have poſſeſſions in a country which it 
was intended to-convert to the catholick faith ; a new 
and ſingular claim, of which it would have been very 
difficult to produce the titles. In the end, an equiva- 
lent in money was offered to the electoral houſe of 
Brandenbourg. This the elector could not accept, 
without acting contrary to the conſtitution of his fa- 
mily ; fo that the negociations laſted upwards of forty 
years, without coming to a concluſion. Things were 
thus ſituated, when, as we have ſaid, the family of the 
dukes of Lignitz, Brieg, and Wolau, became extinct. 
The ancient dukes of that houſe enjoyed an abſolute 
power, and depended neither on the crown ef Poland, 
nor on that of Bohemia. In 1329, however, they of- 
fered to ſubmit their poſſeſſions to John de Liitzel- 
bourg, king of Bohemia, as hereditary fiefs, with the 
reſerve of all their rights, eſpecially that of ſelling, 
alienating, or making what engagements they thought 


proper. Ladiſlaus and Louis, who ſucceeded John, M 


confirmed theſe rights, and even added that they 


might diſpoſe of them by teſtament in favour of whom 4 
| they pleaſed. Founded on this right, the princes of 


Lig- 


r 
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Lignitz, in 1537, entered into a compact of ſueceſ- 
ſion with the electoral houſe of Brandenbouurg. 

Ferdinand, then king of Bohemia, did not behold 


this compact with pleaſure, but he could not oppoſe it 


withour deſtroying the fundamental rights of the houſe 


of Lignitz, which he had himſelf confirmed. He 


took another method therefore; he excited the ſtares 
of Bohemia to make repreſentations to him againſt 
this treaty. He had a great inclination at once to de- 


clare it null, but could not find reaſons on which to 
found this declaration. Pretexts were ſought for, and 


attempts made to give them ſome appearance of ſoli- 
dity. It was alledged, that it would be diſadvantageous 
for the crown of Bohemia, that the poſſeſſions of the 


| houſe of Lignitz ſhould be united with thoſe of the 


houſe of Brandenbourg. But could this pretended 
fear annul rights fo firmly eſtabliſhed, and fo well 
confirmed ? | | 

Theſe feeble reaſons were backed by force. In 1546 
he declared the pact of confraternity between the two 
houſes null, and forced the duke of Lignitz to deliver 
to him the original. 

The houſe of Brandenbourg never ceaſed proteſting 
againſt theſe proceedings, nor ever ceded the moſt 
trivial clauſe of the rights eſtabliſhed” by the treaty, 
the original of which they preſerved, and waited for 
a favourable moment to aſſert their claims. 

Such was the ſtate of matters when the houſe of 
Lignitz became extinct. The Great Elector renewed 
his pretenſions to Lignitz, and at the ſame time to 
Jægerndorf. We have ſeen how he at length con- 
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tented himſelf with the circle of Schwibus, which was 
reſtored by his ſucceſſor. 
Such were the rights Frederick II. wiſhed to re- 
vive. The court of Vienna denied that all theſe pre- 
tenſions were founded ; maintaining that the pact of 
fraternity between the houſe of Lignitz and the 
elector Joachim, as well as the teſtament reſpecting 
Jægerndorf, being acts contrary to the feodal laws, 
had with juſtice been declared null, and that accord- 
ingly, on the extinction of heirs male, theſe princi- 
palities had been juſtly reunited to the crown of Bo- 
hemia. The treaties of 1686 and 1695 were parti- 
cularly cited. By the former, the elector Frederick- 
William renounced theſe principalities for the circle 
of Schwibus; by the latter, Frederick I. had reſtored 
this part of Sileſia to Auſtria, to prepare himſelf a 
way to the regal dignity. Nothing can be more ri- 
diculous than the publications on both ſides at that 
time; citations were made even from the Pandects. 
The fact is, that the electors of Brandenbourg had 
been obliged to cede their rights to Sileſia, becauſe 
they were too weak to reſiſt the houſe of Auſtria; and 
Frederick II. their ſucceſſor, thought proper to bring 
forward his claims, becauſe he felt himſelf ſtrong 

enough to aſſert them. | 
Sileſia had only a ſmall garriſon for its defence. 
logau is the firſt fortreſs met with on the ſide of 
Brandenbourg; 800 ſoldiers who formed the gar- 
riſon of that place, under the orders of count Wallis, 
were unable to reſiſt the Pruſſians. The king left 
behind him prince Leopold of Deſſau with ſome regi- 
ments, 


. 
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ments, to beſiege Glogau. As for himſelf, he con- 
tinued his rout with the reſt of his army, and arrived 
before the gates of Breſlau the 2d of January, 1741: 
he was at the head of a van- guard of 20 companies 
of grenadiers, and ſome ſquadrons of cavalry and 
huſſars. The town, which was guarded by its own 
ſoldiers, ſurrendered without reſiſtance, on condition 
of being ſuffered to obſerve a ſort of neutrality. It 
was with the ſame view, that this city had refuſed a 
garriſon of 5000 men whom the queen of Hungary 
had offered them ſome time before. The city was 
| deceived in its expectations. The king conſented to 
ſuffer no more than thirty of his gens-dU'armes to en- 
ter; and they accordingly followed him with his fuit 
of princes and generals. This was all he wanted. 
His preſence and his conduct were ſuch as to baniſh 
apprehenſion, diſtruſt, and every idea of hoſtility. 
Frederick, at the age of twenty-eight, poſſeſſed all 
the qualities which had procured him the. character of 
the moſt poliſhed man of the age, (24) and their 
ſplendor was embelliſhed by all the vigour and viva- 


ad city of youth. He tranquillized the catholicks re- 
ng ſpecting the liberty of religion, teſtified great reſpect for 


the biſhop and the clergy, gave flattering hopes to the 
members of the Proteſtant churches, and beſtowed 
every ſort of attention and regard on the nobility and 
principal citizens: mild, affable, modeſt, he ſoon gain- 
ed the confidence of the Sileſians; they became ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee him, and no longer regarded his pre- 
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without effuſion of blood, without diſorder. The 
Pruſſians had inſpired no dread. The vanquiſhed 
admired the victor, and were never wearied with 


diſcourſing on his great qualities. They were de- 


lighted in beholding for the firſt time the ſpectacle of 
a brilliant and well-diſciplined army. The king gave 
entertainments and balls, which he opened himſelf 
with the fineſt women of the province. All theſe 
circumſtances won the hearts of a nation, lovers of 
pomp and pleaſure; and it may be ſaid, without plea- 
ſantry, that Frederick conquered the Sileſians rather 
by feaſts and minuets, than by the terror of his 
arms. . | 

| k Breſlau, however, was not a Capua for the victors. 
The king quitted pleaſures to fly to the conqueſt of 
Upper Sileſia. In the interim fietd-marſhal Schwerin 
was advancing to the Neifſe with the right wing of 
the army ; and the light troops were diſperſed along 


both banks of the Oder, even to the frontiers. At 


the end of January, 1741, Sileſia was under the power 
of Pruſſia, from Croſſen to Jablunka (the paſſage from 
Hungary), and from the mountains to the frontiers of 


Poland. The fortreſſes of Glogau, Brieg, and Neiſſe, 


were blocked up. The feeble garriſons of ſome towns 
which had prepared for a defence,. were made priſon - 
ers of war. General Brown had collected near Trop- 
pau the remainder of the Auſtrian troops diſperſed by 
fear; but, after a fruitleſs attempt, he was obliged to 
paſs the Mora to retire into Moravia, and abandon il 


Upper Sileſia to field-marſhal Schwerin. 


Ihe winter quarters laſted not long. The king had 
| | gone 
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gone to Berlin to cover the marche of Brandenbourg 
from every attack on the ſide of Hanover. To this 
effect, he formed on the frontiers near Gentin 2 
camp of 30,000 men, commanded by old Lenpold 
of Deſſau. 

Towards the end of February, the king returned 
to Sileſia, and ſoon after received the keys of Glogau, 
which was taken by ſtorm the 8th of March, by eight 
battalions commanded by prince Leopold and the 
margrave Charles. (25) 

Aſter this, the beſiegers rejoined the army, then 
compoſed of 60,000 men. The Auſtrians had aſ- 
ſembled likewiſe an army of 25,000 regular troops, 
with which general Neuperg came out of Moravia the 


of beginning of April, and paſſed the Neiſſe, to enter 
in Sileſia. Theſe troops were compoſed of experi- 
of enced ſoldiers, who had already made ſeveral cam- 
ng paigns, The Auſtrian cavalry was renowned, and 
At the army was followed by a band of Hungarians, 


Sclavonians, Croats, Pandours, Waraſdins, &c. who 
from attachment to Maria-Thereſa had flown to the 
defence of that princeſs. 

Me are now at the moment w hen the Pruſſian troops 
W will have occaſion to ſhew, in the preſence of the 
enemy, what an army is capable of, which has been 
exerciſed for twenty years with the ſtricteſt attention, 


| by and accuſtomed to the ſevereſt diſcipline. (26) The 
1 to toth of April, 1741, they gave a proof of it in the 
don plain that ſeparates Molwitz from Pampitz, two vil- 


lages at a ſmall diſtance from Brieg. 
The gth, Neuperg had advanced as far as Brieg 
with 


42 re A 
with the deſign of puſhing on to Olav, to get poſſeſ. 
fion of the magazines and heavy artillery of the enemy 4 

at that place. Early in the morning of the 1oth, the 
king advanced from Pampitz to meet him, with 31 
battalions and 3o ſquadrons in order of battle. The 
Auſtrians were not yet completely formed, when the 
Pruflian right wing had already cannonaded their 
left near Molwitz. The Auſtrian cavalry performed 
wonders. General Rœmer, who commanded it, threw 
the right wing of the Pruſſians into great diſorder, 
by five ſucceſſive attacks he made with three regi- 

ments of cuiraſſiers and dragoons. The cavalry was 
broken. Schulenbourg, the Pruſſian general, who had 
poſted himſelf at the head of his dragoons, lay dead 
upon the field. Every thing gave way, the battle 
ſeemed to be loſt. The king doubted of the victory, 
and was hurried far from the field of battle. (27) Ge- 
neral Schwerin, (28) however, kept up a conſtant 
fire, and fo preſſed the Auſtrian infantry, as to oblige 
it finally to retreat. On the right wing of the 
Pruſſians, too, was ſeen the effects of military diſ- 
cipline. Prince Leopold, who commanded the ſe- 
cond line, drove back the fugitives of the firſt, by 
firing on them. He reinforced this wing with ſome 
battalions of grenadiers, and by that means gave 
them the advantage over the enemy's infantry, which 
the cavalry had left expoſed and unſupported on the 
flank, by advancing with too much ardor againſt the 
Pruſſians. General Rœmer was ſlain by a muſket 
ſhot, and his cavalry had the boldneſs to paſs before 
the Pruſſian front to regain the left wing. Neuperg | 
- | ſent 
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3 | ſent ſome other regiments of cavalry to the ſuccour 


of the left wing, which now threw the Pruſſians into 
e 1 confuſion, but the continued fire of the grenadiers at 
1 length forced them to retire. Towards the evening, 
e 9 the Pruſſians remained maſters of the field of battle, 
e KW after a combat of five hours. Neuperg retreated to- 
i - yg wards Neiſſe. | | 

d This day coſt the Pruſſians more than 2000 men, 
w and the Auſtrians upwards of 5000. Amongſt the for- 
r, mer was the margrave Frederick-William. There 
i- were preſent at this battle ten princes of the houſe of 
as Brandenbourg. The number of wounded was im- 
ad menſe, and proves the obſtinacy with which the battle 
ad vas fought on both ſides. > 
tle WS Fach party did the other juſtice. The Auſtrians ad- 
ry, mitted that they had never ſeen braver or better exer- 


;e- WE ciſed ſoldiers than the Pruſſian troops, and the Pruſ- 
ant Yians confeſſed they ſhould have loſt the battle, had 
the Auſtrian army been formed when the attack be- 
gan, and had the infantry ſupported the cavalry. (29) 
This victory proved the ſuperiority of the new 


ſe- Pruſſian tactics, and procured Frederick the con- 

by queſt of Sileſia. Theſe brilliant ſucceſſes excited the 
"me attention of all Europe. The ſovereigns by whom it 
rave was then governed were divided into two great par- 
nch ties; that of Auſtria, and that of the houſe of Bour- 
the bon. The preponderance of the one or the other 
the beemed now to depend on the party the king of Pruſ- 
ket ia ſhould eſpcuſe; and all Europe had their eyes 
fore rurned towards a power, known before only by the 
perg Nokes paſſed on the huge ſoldiers of parade, with their 
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little blue coats and powdered hair. The king's head- 


quarters became the rendezyous of the ambaſſadors of 
almoſt every court from Peterſburgh to Madrid. Hf 
Auſtria, Ruſſia, England, and Holland, laboured with 88 
ardor to perſuade the king to form a treaty with the * 
queen of Hungary, and to divert him from an alliance WW 
with her enemies. It was propoſed to him to evacu- WW 
ate Sileſia, with a promiſe of ſatisfying him reſpecting 
his pretenſions. 8 
But Frederick was not diſpoſed to relinquiſh what W 
he had once got into his hands, nor to prefer the 
_ doubtful iſſue of -negociations to that of arms, which 


decide in a much more efficacious manner. He 
choſe rather to liſten to France, Bavaria, and Saxony, WF * 
whoſe leading object was the abaſement of the houſe * 
of Auſtria, and the election of Charles of Bavaria to ] 
the Imperial throne. The duke de Belleiſle, who 
repaired to the Pruſſian camp immediately after the 
battle, was the chief inſtrument of this project. , 
The war of Sileſia, then, was continued. The firſt ex- \ 
ploit of the Pruſſians, after the victory of Molwitz, was { 
the taking of Brieg, which was defended by general f 
Piccolomini with two thouſand men. This place ſur- l 
rendered the 7th of May, after coſting the Pruſſians no 
more than 2000 bombs and 4000 balls. = © 
The king of Pruſſia was now maſter of all Lower i K 
Sileſia, except Breſlaw and Neiſſe. His troops entered 
the former unexpectedly the 10th of Auguſt, and put I 
an end to the neutrality. This city was accuſed of 1 5 
maintaining a ſecret correſpondence with the Auſtrian , 
troops. The king was informed of it by an inter- 
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cepted letter, ſent from the town to general Neupere, 
who 
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X who was therein deſired to approach with the Auſ- 


_- 
EE: 


trians; and the gates ſhould be opened to them. The 


$ king got the ſtart of them. In the night he intro- 
4 | duced $000 men into the ſuburbs, and the next morn- 
7 ing into the town. To prevent all violence, and ſpare 
W the effuſion of blood, it was pretended that theſe troops 
= were only to traverſe the town in order to paſs the 


Oder. The town- major put himſelf, as uſual, at the 
head of the Pruſſian troops, to conduct them. But 
they very ſoon ſaved him that trouble. The grena- 
diers ſuddenly faced about, at the bending of a ſtreet, 
let the major go on, and advanced towards the great 
ſquare. The major, thinking the Pruſſians had miſ- 
taken their way, cried out as loud as he could for them 


co follow him; they were deaf to his cries; and prince 


Leopold approaching, politely thanked him for ha- 


| ving been ſo obliging as to ſerve as a guide to the 
troops, begged him no longer to give himſelf that 


trouble, but to ſheath his ſword, as the Pruſſians 
would remain in the city. The inhabitants tried to 
ſhut the gates, and prevent the reſt of the Pruſſians 
from entering; but every precaution had been taken; 
and baggage waggons judiciouſly placed towards the 
gates and bridges, rendered every effort uſeleſs. In 
the ſpace of an hour, the ſquares and ſtreets were filled 


' with ſoldiers, and by eight in the morning the city 


was in the entire poſſeſſion of the king. A quarter of 
an hour after, the king, who was at ten leagues diſtance, 
received the news of this acquiſition, by the ſucceſſive 
firing of ſeveral cannon placed at intervals of a league 
from each other, between Breſlaw and his head-quarters. 


The 
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The ſame day field- marſhal Schwerin affembled at 
the town-houſe the counſellors and leading citizens; 
he laid before them in the moſt gracious manner the 
reaſons which had induced the king to place a garriſon 
in the town, in the name of his majeſty promiſed them 
all his protection, favour, and good graces, and con- 
cluded by deſiring them to take an oath of fidelity to 
the king upon the {pot, and do homage to him as duke 
of Sileſia. The citizens of Breflau were unable to re- 
ſiſt ſuch engaging manners, and took the oath. One 
head was inſtantly ſtruck» off the Auſtrian eagles, to 
convert them into Pruſſian ones; the cry was, Long 
live the king of Pruſſia, ſovereign duke of Silefia ! 
money was thrown to the people, Te Deum (ung, and 
orders were given to the prieſts to make thankſgiving 
: ſermons. General Schwerin, who was much attached 
to his religion, publickly embraced the Lutheran 


clergy, and contented himſelf with giving the ga- | 


tholicks his hand. The commandant of the city 
troops was made a general by the king. This man 
was compared on this occaſion to a Grecian orator, 
who thus replied to one of his brethren who was one 
day recounting what he had gained by defending a 
cauſe, Aud ] bave gained twice as much by holding my 
tongue. 

The enemy was la with the main body 
of his forces towards Schweidnitz, where the Pruſſians 


had a conſiderable magazine, and, to cut off all com- 
munication with that place, had encamped near Fran- 
kenſtein. On his ſide, the king quitted Strehlen where 
he then was, and encamped near Reichenbach. The 4 

enemy | 
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enemy's camp was ſo diſpoſed as to afford no hopes of 
=D attacking it with ſucceſs. The king therefore took 
another method of making the enemy quit his poſition, 
and driving him over the Neifſe. He marched by 


=Z Tceplivode and Munſterberg, to reach the environs of 


the town of Neiſſe. The Auſtrians attempted to take 


his baggage; but to this end it was neceſſary to paſs 


by Nimtſch, which was already occupied by colonel 
5 Voigt; and they only carried off a few waggons. 
WE The 11th of September, the king arrived in the plain 
of Woitz, in the neighbourhood of Neiſſe. The enemy, 
who did not wiſh to have his communication with the 
latter place cut oft, had decamped and taken poſt near 
Otmachau, oppoſite the king; ſo that it was im- 
poſſible to pals the river Neiſſe on that ſide. In con- 
ſequence, the king encamped near Neuendorf, and the 
| 26th of September paſſed the Neiſſe without oppoſition 
on the ſide of Kœppitz, to enter Upper Sileſia, and 
force the enemy either to give battle, or retire into 
Moravia. He threw troops into Oppeln and Crap- 
pitz, and approached the enemy, to draw him to an 


into the plain of Zultz, with the deſign of fighting; 
but the Auſtrians had decamped during the night, 
and retreated to Jægerndorf. . 

The fortreſs of Neiſſe, which had but a weak gar- 
riſon, now ſeemed abandoned to itſelf. The king di- 
vided his army into three parts. With one of them, 


Om 
at prince Leopold inveſted that place; another detach- 
here ment, commanded by the Count de Truchſes, was ſent 
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in purſuit of the enemy, and the king with the remain- 
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engagement. The 16th of October, he advanced 
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N der of the army encamped, firſt, near Schnellenwalde, 


then in the vicinage of Neumtz, not far from Neiſſe. 


Prince Dietrich of Anholt Deſſau was charged to be- 
fiege Neiſſe, and took it the 31ſt of October. | 

After the capture of this fortreſs, the king returned 
by Brieg and Breſlaw to Berlin; and field-marſhal 
Schwerin ſpread himſelf over Upper Sileſia. Prince 
Leopold with 10,000 men took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
ty of Glatz, except the fortreſs which was inveſted. 
Part of his troops penetrated into Bohemia by the 
circle of Kœnigſgratz. About the ſame time the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, after raking Prague, made the inhabi- 
tants do him homage in quality of king of Bohemia. 
This prince, who had much both to fear and hope from 
the king of Pruſſia his ally, made no difficulty in ce- 
ding to him all his claims on the county of Glatz, 
which was a dependency of Bohemia. 


Towards the end of 1741, the king was in poſſeſſion 


of Upper and Lower Sileſia and the county of Glatz. 
In November, he had received 1n perſon, at Breſlaw, 
the homage of the princes and ſtates of Sileſia. The 
aſſembly conſiſted of 400 perſons. We have ſeen, that, 
at the commencement, the king limited his preten- 
ſions to four principalities and a few ſeigniories. His 
diſcourſe to the ſtates contained the reaſons which au- 
thorized him to retain all Sileſia. © The ſum-total of 
the revenues,“ ſaid he, “that the houſe of Branden- 
e bourg has loſt ſince theſe duchies have been taken 
ce from it, greatly ſurpaſſes the value of the whole pro- 
vince. DP T 
The King confirmed the rights and privileges of the 
| | princes 
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princes and ftates, and refuſed the gift of 100,000 
crowns which preceding ſovereigns had uſually ac- 
Nee on the day of that ceremony. He gained the 
nobility by vain titles which flatter pride, without re- 
quiring or even ſuppoſing merit. He created princes, 
counts, and barons ; diftributed croſſes, ribbands, and 
chamberlains keys; granted to ſome the privilege of 


being drawn by fix horſes in their carriage on days of 


ceremony; and, in order to attach ſeveral of them to 


him, he created provincial offices with the title of Ex- 

cellency, without annexing to them Oy employment 

or reſponſibility. | 
Protection, religion, impoſts; theſe are the three 


a main objects which intereſt a people in the government. 


All his new ordinances either tranquillized the Sileſians 
on theſe heads, or rendered their ſituation better. 
The catholics were not diſturbed in their churches, 
ſchools, or religious exerciſes. The proteſtants received 
new churches, and miniſters, when they demanded 


and were able to bear the expence of them. The king, 


to give a ftriking proof of his toleration, aſſiſted once 
at the ſermon of the Lutherans, and another time at the 
catholic maſs. Cardinal de Sinzendorf, biſhop of Sileſia, 
had been a priſoner at the beginning of the war, for 


Wczrrying on a correſpondence with the commandant of 
eiſſe. The king now ſhewed him every mark of re- 


pect, and gave him permiſſion to retire to Vienna du- 
ring hoſtilities. (30) 
One of the king's firſt cares was to aboliſh thoſe 


F vitrary impoſts which deſolated Sileſia under the 
"= 


ouſe of Auſtria, and to eſtabli h a more equitable 
Vor. I. E. pro- 
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proportion in the repartition. We ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to ſpeak of all theſe operations. 

Corn was diſtributed for their ſubſiſtence, and to ſow 
the earth, to the peaſants who had ſuffered by the ra- 
vages of war, and the inhabitants of the towns received 
money and aſſiſtance to rebuild their houſes. Whilſt 
the conqueror was thus {triving to gain the confidence 
and attachment of his new ſubjects, part of his army 
became maſters of Moravia, under the orders of field- 
marſhal Schwerin. The fortreſs of Olmutz ſurrendered 
the 27th of December, and prince Leopold, in the 
| king's name, received the homage of the county of 
Glatz, which he had conquered. 

The king of Great Britain was the only one of her 
| allies who prepared to give any efficacious ſuccour to 
the queen of Hungary ; he had taken into his pay Da- 
niſh and Heſſian troops, and conſiderably augmented 
the number of thoſe he already had in his German ſtates. 
In April, 1741, the parliament of England granted 
an annual ſubſidy of /. 300, ooo to the queen of 
Hungary, and a body of Engliſh troops were ready to 
depart for Germany. Theſe diſpoſitions induced the 
King of Pruſſia to form an army of obſervation, to re- 

ſiſt any attacks from that of Hanover. Frederick, 
who thought himſelf equally ſafe on the ſide of 
France and Ruſſia, compoſed this army of the regi- 
ments he had left in Weſtphalia and Pruſſia. In the 
month of Auguſt, a French army, commanded by the 


_ marſhal de Maillebois, appeared on the frontiers of 


Hanover. The king of England, too weak to reſiſt 
theſe two armies, and no langer counting on any fo- 
| reign 
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reign ſuccour, entered into a convention, rendered ne- 
ceſſary by circumſtances, and promiſed to give no aſ- 
ſiſtance to the queen, nor oppoſe the enterprizes of the 
king of Pruſſia and elector of Bavaria againſt her. In 
conſequence, the king of Pruſſia withdrew his army, 
which he ſent the enſuing year into Sileſia; and the 
French likewiſe quitted the frontiers of Hanover. 
Towards the end of January, 1742, the king himſelf 
traverſed the county of Glatz to join the army in Mo- 


tavia. Prince Lobkowitz, who commanded the Auſ- 


trian troops, was too feeble to reſiſt him. Brinn, the capital 
of that principality, was inveſted. The King advanced 


with part of his troops as far as the Auſtrian frontiers, 


and ſent field-marſhal Schwerin with an army to 
Krems, upon the Danube. This general laid Lower 
Sileſia under contribution, and the Pruſſian huſſars 
puſhed their inroads even to the gates of Vienna. 
The principal forces of Auſtria were collected in 
Bohemia, where the combined troops of France and 
Bavaria were ſo weakened as to be no longer able to 
remain in the country without a reinforcement. In 
conſequence, the king thought it neceſſary to turn to 
the ſide of Bohemia, in order to cover the county of 
Glatz. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who commanded 
the Imperialiſts in Bohemia, endeavoured to ſteal a_ 
march on the king, to prevent him from forming a 
junction with the French army, and to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Pruſſian magazines at Colin, and at Pardubitz, 
on the Elbe. The two armies met near the town of 
Czaſlaw, in Bohemia, and, the 17th of May, a battle 
was fought near the village of Chotuſitz. 
„5 The 
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The Pruſſian cavalry had improved by war, and 
in this battle diſputed the ſuperiority with tliat of the 
Auſtrians. General Buddenbrok made an attack, 
which overthrew the firſt line of the enemy's cavalry. 
General Rotenbourg drove back ſome regiments on 
the right wing, and the Pruſſian huſſars attacked the 
ſecond line of the Auſtrians with ſo much impetuofity, 
that they were obliged to form en bataillon carre, 
which ſeparated them from the infantry. The Auſtrian 
infantry had the advantage of getting poſſeſſion of the 
village of Chotuſitz, from which they drove the Pruſ- 
ſians. On this occaſion they took ſixteen pair of co- 
lours, and made upwards of 1 500 priſoners. But the 
ſkill and rapidity of the evolutions that diſtinguiſh the 
Pruſſian tactics, triumphed over every obſtacle. The 
king made the infantry advance from his right wing, 
and by this evolution the Auſtrian infantry found 
themſelves attacked in flank before they had time to 
make any manceuvre. No more was neceſſary to throw 


them into diſorder and put them to flight. Victory 


declared for the Pruſſians. The Auſtrians, who had 
loſt more than 4000 men, retired towards the Mulda; 


and the king, whoſe loſs was not far ſhort of theirs, re- 


mained near Kuttenberg. Frederick from the field 


of battle wrote to Lows XV : Sire, WT Charles at- 


tacked me, and I have beat him. 

I be fruit of this victory was the peace of Breflaw. 
From the preceding year, the king of England, 
the ſole ally of the queen of Hungary, had advifed 
that princeſs to ſacrifice a part of Sileſia to peace with 


the king of Pruſſia. But the court of Vienna had 


uni- 
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uniformly rejected his counſels, and determined to wait 
the iſſue of the firſt battle, previous to. a deciſion. 
The 11th of June, the preliminaries (31) were ſign- 
ed at Breſlaw, and the 28th of July peace was conclu- 
ded at Berlin. (32) | 

By this treaty, Upper and Lower Sileſia were ceded 
to the king of Pruſſia, as well as the county of Glatz, 
with entire independence on the crown of Bohe- 
mia; ſo that only a very ſmall ſpot of Upper Sileſia 
remained to the queen of Hungary. On his part, the 
king promiſed to pay the capitals lent by ſome Engliſh 
and Dutch individuals to the houſe of Auſtria on the 

ſecurity of the Sileſian revenue, to ſuffer the inhabi- 

tants of Sileſia to paſs freely into the Auſtrian coun- 

tries, without being compelled to pay any duty to 

Pruſſia, and to preſerve the catholic religion on its an- 
cient footing. 

Some hiſtorians of this period pretend that the peace 
of Breſlaw would not have been fo ſpeedily concluded 
but for the marſhal de Broglio's refuſal, under frivolous 
pretexts, to unite his army with that of the king pre- 
vious to the battle of Chotuſitz; which refuſal is ſaid to 
have greatly irritated the king, by ſhewing him what 
he had to expect from his allies. But it is probable 
that this was not founded in fact. The marſhal de 
Broglio, at that moment, was in preſence of the army 
of prince Lobkowitz, who lay at Budweis, and had he 
attempted to advance towards the king, by the circle 
of Czaſlaw, he muſt have abandoned Prague and the 
part of Bohemia it was his duty to cover. Beſides 
that the king was as ſtrong as prince Charles, and 
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ſtood in no need of aſſiſtance from the French to gain 
the victory. 

In July, peace was publiſhed and celebrated. Che. 
dinal de Sinzendorf, biſhop of Sileſia, preached a ſer- 
mon in the cathedral on this occaſion, at which the king 
aſſiſted. This the German hiſtorians have not failed 
to remark as a very ſtriking ſingularity ; apparently, 
| becauſe it is ſtill more rare to hear cardinals preach, 

"i than for kings to be preſent at ſermons. 
= Several writers have appeared aſtoniſhed that the 
king of Pruſſia ſhould have been the firſt to aſſert his 
claims by force of arms, at a time when he was deſti- 
tute of allies, and had reaſon to apprehend that by at- 
tacking the houſe of Auſtria he ſhould draw upon him- 
ſelf all the powers which had guaranteed the pragmatic 
ſanction. It has been ſaid, on this occaſion, that the 
king of Pruſſia was more fortunate than prudent. WW 

But, on properly weighing matters, it is evident that 

Frederick's mealures could not have been better timed. 

He began the war when he knew that Sileſia was 

without defence, and the finances of Auſtria were at | 

the loweſt ebb. He knew that the electors of Bavaria 

and Saxony, as well as the king of Spain, were mak- 

ing pretenſions to which the queen would not concede. 

The court of France had long been allied with Bava- 

ria, and compelled by policy to ſupport her in her pre- 
tenſions. He foreſaw that all theſe powers muſt ſhortly 

take up arms to aſſert their claims, and that, if he could 

ſucceed in giving a new turn to affairs, his friendſhip 

and alliance would be ſought by them all. He had 
| n to dread on the fide of Sweden, Denmark, and 
: 5 Poland. 
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Poland. The firſt had ranged herſelf on the ſide 
of France, the two others were too weak. There re- 


mained then only Ruſſia, England, and Holland, who 
were able to oppoſe any obſtacles to his conqueſts. He 


knew likewiſe how to ſecure himſelf in this reſpect. 


The court of Ruſſia, convulſed fince the death of the 
aumpreſs Anne, by important revolutions, had a war 


wath the Swedes, which prevented her from interfering 
in the affairs of Germany. The projects of the king 
of England were ſuſpended by the army of obſerxa- 


WW tioneFrederick oppoſed to his troops; and the French 


dered it impoſlible for them to take a part. 


army approaching the frontiers of Hanover on the fide 
of the Rhine, the court of England was under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſigning the treaty of neutrality we have 
mentioned, As for the Dutch, the king knew their 
pacific ſyſtem, and that their proximity to France ren- 


Such was 
nearly the ſtate of affairs in Europe during the year 


1741; let us now calt an eye on ſome particular tranſ- 


actions which at the ſame period occupied the court . 
of Pruſſia. | 
The moſt important was the election of an emperor. 

On the 17th of November, 1740, baron de Groſchlag, 
ambaſſador from the elector of Mayence, folemnly in- 
vited the king of Pruſſia to attend the election. The 
grand equerry Schwerin, and the miniſter of ſtate de 
Broik, were nominated to repair in the king's name 
to Frankfort on the Main, where the election was to 
take place on the iſt of March, 1741. But events 
ſuddenly ſprang up which poſtponed this election for a 
whole year. The queen of Hungary had beſtowed on 
E 4 her 
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her huſband, grand-duke of Florence and duke of 
Lorraine, the co-regency, and the electoral voice at- 
tached to the crown of Bohemia. The king of Po- 
land, in quality of elector of Saxony, oppoſed this 
arrangement, pretending that it was contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the empire and the pragmatic 
ſanction. The elector palatine propoſed to the ele&tas. 
of Mayence, to defer the election for three or four 
months, on account of the war of Sileſia, and theidif- 


ficulties which had ariſen on the ſubject of the Bohe- 


mian ſuffrage. The king of Pruſſia, as well ds the 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne, joined with the 
elector palatine in demanding this delay. At length 
it was agreed that the election ſnould be made by the 
few ambaſſadors who were at Frankfort, and only by 
the way of deliberations. Attempts were made to 
remove the difficulties occaſioned by the electoral 
voice of Bohemia, and it was determined, by a plu- 
rality of votes, to ſuſpend the ſuffrage for this time, 
without forming a precedent. The Bohemian am- 
baſſador immediately proteſted againſt this reſolution, 
and quitted Frankfort. The king afterwards gave his 
voice to Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, who wWas 


choſen emperor in 1742, under the name of Charles 


VII. This prince had diſpatched ambaſſadors to the 
king of Pruſſia, then in Sileſia, to ſecure his vote, and 


form a ſtrict union with him. The count de Belleiſſe 


ſeconded the demands of the elector, and every thing 
was ſettled. By the treaty of Nymphenbourg France 
had engaged to ſupport the duke of Bavaria with 
troops and money. In conſequence, two conſiderable 


French 
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French armies appeared in Germany, one of which 
joined the troops of Bavaria, and made conqueſts in 
Auſtria and Bohemia ; whilſt the other approached the 
frontiers of Hanover, to prevent the king of England 
from aſſiſting Maria-Thereſa. Spain, in virtue of her 
pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of Auſtria, had armed to 
give them efficacy, and acceded to the alliance of 


France and Bavaria. She had ſent an ambaſſador to 


the king of Pruſſia's camp, with the view of forcing 
the houſe of Auſtria to cede to her the countries ſhe 
demanded, and to confer the Imperial crown on the. 
elector of Bavaria. In September the king concluded 
an alliance with France, Spain, and Bavaria, and, after 
the conqueſt of Bohemia, Charles VII. ceded to him 
the county of Glatz under the title of an independent 
ſovereignty. | | 

From the beginning, Saxony had oppoſed the diſ- 
poſitions of the queen on the ſubject of the electoral 
ſuffrage of Bohemia, and in the ſpring aſſembled 
troops with the view of ſupporting her pretenſions. 
But the formal rupture did not take place before the 
beginning ot November, when the troops of the elee+ 
tor entered Bohemia. The Saxon ambaſſador, whe 
had accompanied the king into Sileſia, formed, in that 
month, an union between the two courts, by virtue of 
which the Saxon troops were put under the king's 
command, and they ſerved him as his own in his Mo- 
Tavian expedition. 

. Whilſt the French, the 8 the Spaniards, 
900 the Saxons, were endeavouring,on one hand, to en- 
gage the king to continue the war, and to contribute 
es w— to 
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to their proſect of humbling the houſe of Avſtria, 


England and Holland, on the other, were ſtriving to 


unite by treaty the houſes of Auſtria and Branden- 
bourg. The ambaſſadors of England, Holland, and 
Brunſwick, who followed the king into Sileſia, laboured 
vith ardor for this peace. But their propoſitions were 
by no means of a ſatisfactory nature. Towards the 
end of 1741, it was generally reported throughout Eu- 
rope, that the courts of Berlin and Vienna had ſigned 
articles of peace in the month of October. This re- 
port was formally contradicted, and orders were ſent 
to the Pruſſian envoys at every court to declare the 
contrary. The following was the origin of this falſe 
We know that when the French army entered Ger- 
many, and the deſigns of the courts of Munich and of 
Dreſden were no longer doubtful, the queen of Hun- 
gary found herſelf compelled by circumſtances to offer 
part of Sileſia to the king, and to endeavour to make 
peace with him, that ſhe might be the better able to 
reſiſt her other enemies. Lord Hyndford, the Eng- 


liſn ambaſſador in Pruſſia, received orders to make 


the propoſitions, and conferences were Held in the cas- 
tle of Klein-Schnellendorf, ſituated in Upper Sileſia. 
They terminated in nothing, and the king continued 
the war. In 1744, when it broke out afreſh, the 
court of Vienna reproached the king with a breach of 
the convention of Schnellendorf, and publiſhed the act 
of this convention, (33) ſigned the gth of October, 
1741. But it is only neceſſary to read that act to be 
convinced that it was merely an agreement meant to 
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ſerve as the baſis of a treaty which eventually took 


place. The articles 7 and 8 clearly expreſs that the 
treaty on the ſubject of the ceſſion of Sileſia ſnould 
not be concluded till towards the end of December; 
and it is ſaid in article 17, that the negociators ſhall 
meet again in ſpring, to take the neceſſary ſteps, in 


caſe peace ſhould not be made. This was evidently no 


real convention obligatory on one ſide or the other. 
Towards the end of 1741, the negociations were broken 
off, and the war continued. 

Thecourtof Ruſſia negociated likewiſe on the ſubje& 
of the king's enterprizes on Sileſia, De Brackel, the 


. miniſter of ſtate, was ſent to him to make repreſen- 


tations, and todeclare that the court of Peterſburgh ſaw 
itſelf under the neceſſity of fulfilling its engagements 
with that of Vienna. In fact, as ſoon as the grand- 
ducheſs Anne mounted the throne, ſhe put her troops 
in motion towards the frontiers of Livonia. This 
princeſs entertained very favourable ſentiments of the 
court of Vienna, and the count de Munich, her firſt mi- 
niſter, loſt all his places, on account of his attachment 
to the court of Pruſſia. In theſe circumſtances, the 
king ſent colonel de Winterfeld, ſon-in-law of count 
Munich, to Peterſburgh, with freſh inſtructions to his 
envoy at the court of Ruſſia. But the war with Swe- 
den changed the face of affairs, and Ruſſia no longer 
thought of ſupporting Maria-Thereſa, 

Sweden and Denmark, who had ambaſſadors in Si- 
leſia, alſo recommended peace. But their negociations 
were dire ed by partial views. The king of Denmark, 
who ſaw that of Sweden on the briak of the grave, 

wiſhed 
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wiſhed to give the crown of that kingdom to his ſon, 
and had formed a conſiderable party amongſt the 
Swedes. In conſequence, he was ſtriving to engage 
foreign powers to favour his deſigns, or at leaſt to throw 
no obſtacle in the way of them. Sweden had reſolved 
to go to war with Ruſſia. The council of ſtate, 
knowing that an alliance ſubſiſted between that empire 
and Pruſſia, endeavoured to divert the king from fur- 
niſhing the Ruſſians with ſuccours; an object not dif- 
ficult to attain, after the ſentiments expreſſed by the 
court of Peterſburgh on the ſubject of Sileſia. 

The enemies of Pruſſia thought alſo to awaken 
againſt her the ſpirit of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, 


thoſe dangerous weapons which render the people ſo 


ferocious when put into their hands. It was ſuggeſted 
as matter of imminent danger for the catholic religion, 
that a large province, like Sileſia, where it had always 
been predominant, ſhould become ſubject to a pro- 
teſtant prince, ſuch as the king of Pruſſia; it was re- 


preſented to the republic of Poland, that ſhe was in 


great danger from ſuch a neighbour; and it was aſ- 
ſerted, that the king, who only thought of making con- 
queſts, would ſoon fall upon the biſhoprics of Wirtz- 
bourg and Hildeſheim. The king, apprized of all 
theſe intrigues, ordered his miniſter at Ratiſbon to de- 
clare that it was very remote from his intention to 
trouble any perſon whatever in the exerciſe of his 
religion; and that he would never ſuffer an attack to 
be made on the liberty of any of the three forms of 
worſhip acknowledged in the empire. He afterwards 
- Publiſhed a Latin memorial, wherein he proved that 
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tere would be no danger to the catholic religion, of to 
7 Poland, ſhould he unite Sileſia to his other ſtates, (34) 
hne individuals in England and Holland, who had 
& lent eight millions of florins to the Imperial court on 
W the ſecurity of Sileſia, were greatly apprehenſive of not 
being paid. But the king declared publicly at the 


9 debts in proportion as he ſhould get poſſeſſion of Si- 


* leſia, and this promiſe was fulfilled by the Sor * of 


ke treaty of Breſlaw. 
= Attemprs were likewiſe made to interrupt the good 
underſtanding that reigned between Saxony and Pruſ- 


i ſought to ground pretenſions on the part of Pruſſia to 
ſome portion of Lufatia. (35) The king; who had not 
participated in it, had it ſuppreſſed, and ordered a pro- 
| ſecution againſt the author, if found within his domi- 
nions. He declared, at the ſame time, by his envoy 
at the diet of Ratiſbon, that he had no more defigns 


and Wirtzbourg, for which reaſon he had condemned 
the publication in queſtion. 


Brunſwick, and Saxe Eiſenach, for ſome regiments. 


wick furniſhed ſome hundreds of recruits to complete 
the new regiment of fuſileers of prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel. The princes of Schwartz- 
bourg alſo ceded to Pruſſia thoſe companies of their 
troops which had till then remained at Roſtok, under 
the title of Imperial troops. 


A treaty 


3 8 


Hague and in London, that he would diſcharge thoſe 


ia. A publication appeared in which motives were 


upon Luſatia than upon the biſhoprics of Hildeſheim 


He negociated with the houſes of Wirrenbers, | 


Wirtemberg gave him two, Eiſenach one, and Brunſ- 
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A treaty was entered into with the king of Den- F 
mark, in quality of duke of Holſtein, by which Hol- 


ſtein- Gluckſtadt, or the royal line of Holſtein, and the 
ducal line of the ſame houſe, were received into the 
number of the ancient princely houſes which have al- 
ternately a vote and a ſeat at the diet of Ratiſbon, and 
precedence was granted to them over the principa- 
lity of Minden. | 

In 1741, private treaties were concluded with the 


electors of Bavaria and Saxony for delivering up de- 


ſerters. The treaty the king formed with Ruſſia in 


1740, was of but little utility, as we have ſeen that 
this power was diſpoſed to ſupport the queen of Hun- 
gary; and that would infallibly have been the caſe, but 


for the war with Sweden, which demanded all her for- 
ces. 

The king learning alſo that the court of Vienna 
was attempting to levy a ſum of 1, 200, ooo florins in 
Holland for duties on the Scheld, proteſted _—_ 
this project, and it did not take place. 

At the commencement of January, 1742, the "Wa 


celebrated the marriage of prince Auguſtus-William, 


his next brother, father of Frederick-William II. the 
preſent reigning monarch, with princeſs Louiſa Ame- 
lia of Brunſwick, and ſhortly after ſet off to rejoin his 
army in Moravia, 
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THIRD PERIOD. 


| FROM THE PEACE OF BRESLAW TO THE PEACE OF 
DRESDEN, 


1742—1745- 


N the king's return from Sileſia, he formed the 
() project of going to take the waters of Aix-la- 
| Chapelle, and ſet out from Potzdam the 20th of Au- 
BW guſt; from Aix he went to Minden and Salzdahlen, 
where he paid a viſit to the ducal houſe of Brunſwick, 
and returned the 11th of September to Potzdam. 
In this journey he ſaw his regiments in Weſtphalia. 
| Some time aſter he made a tour in Sileſia with his 
two eldeſt brothers and prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick. He paſſed ſome days at Breſlaw, viſited all the 
fortreſſes of Upper Sileſia, and returned to Berlin the 
2d of October. The labours and expences of the 
war had not extinguiſhed in him the taſte for muſic 
and the arts. He built a fine opera-houſe at Berlin, 
and ſent for ſingers to Italy, and to Paris for male 


ter paid than his miniſters. The firſt opera was given 


the iſt of December, 1742: the ſubject was Cleopa- 
tra; the muſic Graun's. 


He did not, however, neglect buſineſs for his plea- 
ſures; the conqueſt of Sileſia, confirmed by the treaty 


of 


—— — 


and female dancers; and the principal ones were bet- 


= 
of Breſlaw, had a great influence on ſeveral other poli- 
tical tranſactions. Shortly after, the king made a 
treaty with the elector palatine, relative to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Berg and Juliers. King Frederick-Wil- 
liam had dene every ching in his power to terminate 
the differences relative to this ſucceſſion, on which he 
had inconteſtable claims; but the elector palatine had 
found means to obtain the guaranty of France for 
the poſſeſſion of Juliers and Berg in the palatine 
houſe of Sultzbach, and the conſent of the emperor 
Charles VI. for the eventual poſſeſſion of theſe coun- 
tries in that houſe. There was every appearance, that, 
after the death of the elector palatine, Charles Philip, 
who was very old, the king would not be, able to re- 
cover theſe countries but by force of arms; but an 
opportunity offered of coming to an amicable arrange- 
ment, which did not eſcape him. When the king 
leagued himſelf with France and the emperor Charles 
VII. in 1741, againſt the houſe of Auſtria, theſe two 
powers granted him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, and at 
the ſame time mediated a treaty between him and the 
palatine houſe of Sultzbach, by virtue of which the 
king reſigned the ſucceſſion of theſe two duchies to the 
male and female lines of that houſe. 

Saxony was diſſarisfied that peace was concluded 
without her. Frederick ſent an ambaſſador to Dreſ- 
den to remove the unfavourable impreſſions of that 
court; but his efforts were fruitleſs, and chat e 
ſoon allied itſelf with Auſtria. 

The 18th of N ovember, 1742, the king concluded 
aà a reciprocal defenſive treaty with England, and ſoon 
after 
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5 | afterwards Ruſſia acceded to the peace of Breſlaw. A 
report was circulated, that the king was about to ſend an 
army of 30,000 men to Cleves, to puniſh the Dutch, 
who had been on the point of ſending ſuccours to the 
queen of Hungary; Frederick removed their uneaſi- 
| neſs by his envoy at the Hague; and, far from ſtrength- 
ening that quarter, he drew from Weſel 100 pieces 
of heavy artillery, which he ſent into Sileſia. | 
In 1743, the king made ſeveral tours in his ſtates 
and into Franconia. In March he went into Sileſia to 
view the new fortifications he had conſtructed. The 
months of May, June, and July, were employed in re- 
viewing the troops in the principal towns in his domi- 
nions. In September he went on a viſit to his ſiſter 
at Bareith, and Voltaire was of the party. At An- 
ſpach he found the count de Seckendorf, the Imperial 


y general, who invited him to fee his army, encamped at 
$ eight leagues diſtance from that town. Frederick ac- 
0 cepted the invitation ; the army filed before him, and 
it ſhewed him all the honours of war. 
e During the ſame year he laboured with ardor to en- 
e creaſe his military force, and put himſelf in a condition 
e to retain his conqueſts and defend his poſſeſſions. He 
made great levies of recruits in foreign countries, aug- 
d mented his companies, created new regiments, repaired. 
1 the old fortreſſes, built new ones, and neglected no- 
at thing that could add to his forces and his power. 
cr At the commencement of 1744, after the pleaſures 
of the carnival and a journey into Sileſia, Frederick 
ad went to the waters of Pyrmont, where he remained till 
on che month of June. (36) During his reſidence at 
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this place, the laſt duke of Oſt-Frieſland died, and left 
a rich and conſiderable principality to the crown of 
Pruſſia. 

In 1694, the emperor Leopold had given the houſe 
of Brandenbourg the reverſion of this principality, and] 
the rights of Frederick were inconteſtable. As ſoon a8 5 
he was apprized of the death of the prince, he detached 
400 men from the garriſon of Weſel to take poſſeſſion K 
of Oſt-Frieſland. No difficulty was met with; the 
king's commiſſaries received homage in his name, and] 


made new arrangements in the province. The ſtates ** 
were aſſembled, their ancient grievances redreſſed, the 
country was exempted from enliſtments and mulitary ſ 
quarters for the annual ſum of 40,000 crowns, 14 tl 
pieces of cannon were reſtored to the town of Emden, * 
which the prince's troops had taken from it on differen: * 
occaſions, and the inhabitants were aſſured that the 2 
cannon ſhould never more be turned againſt them. m 
The ſtates-general, who had pecuniary demand; by 

th 


upon the prince and ſtates, had, for above an hundred 
years, kept garriſons at Emden and Leerort ; the 3 


king promiſed payment, and directed the Hollandery m 
to withdraw. They did not want much entreaty, andi 
Frederick put garriſons into the chief places of ted 

wh 


principality. 
After he had thus taken poſſeſſion, the king de- bly 


manded inveſtiture by the emperor, and preſented him 
ſelf to the diet to enjoy the voice of the princes of Oft- the 
Frieſland. But the king of England and the couri 
of Wied and Runkel delivered memorials to the dic = 
reſe 


againſt his pretenſions. The former, in quality of elcc- 2 
i tog r 
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tor of Brunſwick and Lunenberg, founded himſelf on a 
pact of ſucceſſion executed in 1691 with the princes 
ae! of Oſt-Frieſland, but againſt which Pruſſia had proteſt- 


nd ed, as entered into without the conſent of the emperor, 


all and as contrary to the laws of the empire. The count 
of Wied demanded this ſucceſſion in right of his wife, 


might inherit. This diſpute continued till the follow- 
ing year, and was never terminated; but the king re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the principality, 

The article of the treaty of Breſlaw, which moſt ſen- 
| ſibly affected the enemies of the houſe of Auſtria, was 
that by which the king withdrew from their alliance. 
gen When cardinal Fleury announced this news to Louis 
ren XV. that prince exclaimed, Then my army in Bobemia is 


mm - | loft! This apprehenſion was well founded. From that 


| moment, the combined army of France and Bavaria 
was the victim of a concatenation of diſaſters, of which 
area there are few examples. Towards the end of 1742, the 
| +. 30,000 men which remained of that army, and the two 
marſhals of France, Belleiſle and Broglio, were ſhut up 
in the fortreſs of Prague, and beſieged, or rather ſtarv- 
te ed, by the Auſtrian army. (37) The French marſnals, 
who ſuffered leſs from famine than the common men, 
bluſned at being obliged to ſurrender, and ſacrificed 
to a vain point of honour the life of the citizen and 
the ſoldier. 


f Oft- | 

| cou, In the month of December the garriſon was reduced 
e dee 14, 00 men. In the middle of this month Belleiſle 
f elec reſolved to withdraw from Prague and out of Bohemia. 


After nine days march, he arrived at Eger with 8000 


F 2 of 


pretending that it was a mixed fief, which females 
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this place, the laſt duke of Oſt-Frieſland died, and left 
a rich and conſiderable principality to the crown of 
Pruſſia. | 

In 1694, the emperor Leopold had given the houſe 
of Brandenbourg the reverſion of this principality, and 
the rights of Frederick were inconteſtable. As ſoon as, 
he was apprized of the death of the prince, he detached 
4©00 men from the garriſon of Weſel to take poſſeſſion E 
of Oſt-Frieſland. No difficulty was met with; the 
king's commiſſaries received homage in his name, and 
made new arrangements in the province. The ſtates 
were aſſembled, their ancient grievances redreſſed, the 


country was exempted from enliſtments and military ſ 
quarters for the annual ſum of 40,000 crowns, 14 tl 
pieces of cannon were reſtored to the town of Emden, V 
which the prince's troops had taken from it on differen: A 
occaſions, and the inhabitants were aſſured that thei #4 
cannon ſhould never more be turned againſt them. on 
The ſtates-general, who had pecuniary demand * 
upon the prince and ſtates, had, for above an hundred th 
years, kept garriſons at Emden and Leerort ; th 3* 
king promiſed payment, and directed the Hollander m 
to withdraw. They did not want much entreaty, and 
Frederick put garriſons into the chief places of ed 
principality. | ul 
After he had thus taken poſſeſſion, the king de- bl 
manded inveſtiture by the emperor, and preſented him 
ſelf to the diet to enjoy the voice of the princes of Ol th 

Friefland. But the king of England and the count 
of Wied and Runkel delivered memorials to the diet = 
ref 


againſt his pretenſions. The former, in quality of elcc- 
- | rot 
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tor of Brunſwick and Lunenberg, founded himſelf on a 
pact of ſucceſſion executed in 1691 with the princes 
uſe of Oſt-Frieſland, but againſt which Pruſſia had proteſt- 
ed, as entered into without the conſent cf the emperor, 
and as contrary to the laws of the empire. The count 
of Wied demanded this ſucceſſion in right of his wife, 
pretending that it was a mixed fief, which females 
might inherit. This diſpute continued till the follow- 
ing year, and was never terminated; but the king re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the principality. 

The article of the treaty of Breſlaw, which moſt ſen- 


* ſibly affected the enemies of the houſe of Auſtria, was 
10 that by which the king withdrew from their alliance. 
den When cardinal Fleury announced this news to Louis 
den XV. that prince exclaimed, Then my army in Bohemia is 
hol loft! This apprehenſion was well founded. From that 
moment, the combined army of France and Bavaria 

_ was the victim of a concatenation of diſaſters, of which 
dre there are few examples. Towards the end of 1742, the 
1.8 39000 men which remained of that army, and the two 
* marſhals of France, Belleiſle and Broglio, were ſhut up 
20 in the fortreſs of Prague, and beſieged, or rather ſtarv- 
f * ed, by the Auſtrian army. (37) The French marſhals, 


who ſuffered leſs from famine than the common men, 
bluſhed at being obliged to ſurrender, and facrificed 
Jo a vain point of honour the life of the citizen and 
the ſoldier. 

In the month of December the garriſon was reduced 
to 14,000 men. In the middle of this month Belleiſle 
reſolved to withdraw from Prague and out of Bohemia. 
After nine days march, he arrived at Eger with 8000 


5 | _ 
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of his remaining troops. Six thouſand had been de- 
ſtroyed by the cold, by famine, and the Croats. And 
France has no Xenophon to immortalize this retreat! 
There was no longer in Bohemia any enemy of Auſtria. 
Maria-Thereſa was crowned at Prague in April, 1743. 
Her troops made the conquelt of Bavaria, and formed 
a junction with the Engliſh army. The French were 
beat the 26th of July near Dettingen, and forced to re- 
paſs the Rhine. Charles VII. had loſt his electorate, 
and his feeblefieſs alone induced the enemy to leave him 
a retreat in the middle of his empire. Lord Stair, W 
the Engliſh general, out of reſpect to his dignity, and WR 
ſtill more from compaſſion for his misfortunes, fecured WM 
him a quiet retirement at Frankfort on the Main. 
The fate of this prince was in fact deplorable, and he 


law himſelf too ſeverely puniſhed for having ſerved as 
an inſtrument in the deſigns of France. In the end, ſe 
his feeble troops declared themſelves neuter, and the of 
elector of Cologne, his own brother, received a ſub- WM to 
ſidy from England, and eſpouſed the Auſtrian party. th 
Charles, finding himſelf abandoned, wiſhed to make a an 
treaty with England, and demanded only ioo, ooo crowns he 
for his neceſſary expences; but the parliament replied, he 
that it was impolitic to relieve France from the bur- 
then of ſuch an ally. Such was the ſucceſs of the of 
projects of France; and Belleiſle had boaſted that he ran 
was going to dictate the law to Maria- Thereſa on the wit 


ramparts of Vienna. 

This princeſs was elated by the ſucceſs of her arms, 
and animated by the idea of the oppreſſion with which 
The had been menaced, Thie * of Worms had pro- 
cured 
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BE cured her a new ally in the perſon of the king of Sardi- 
1 nia; Holland and England were marching numerous 
is | armies for her defence; the emperor was no longer 
5 | regarded but as an object of pity ; the greateſt part of 
W the electors and princes of the empire inclined towards 
5 her; and ſhe had formed an alliance with the elector of 
Saxony, to ſecure him in her intereſt, Thus did the 
whole burthen of the war fall on France and Spain. 
ue latter had not attacked but on the ſide of Italy. 
France, who had hitherto appeared only as the ally 
of the emperor, declared war againſt the queen of 
8 Hungary and the king of England in the beginning of 
hy 1744. The king of the Two Sicilies acceded to the 
alliance of France and Spain, and W ſeemed 
megnaced with a long war. 

France attacked the king of Evoland i in quality of 
elector of Hanover, and threatened his German poſ- 
ſeſſions. This prince inſtantly demanded of the king 
of Pruſſia the auxiliary aid of 10,000 men, agreeable 
to the treaty of Weſt-Munſter. Frederick anſwered, 
that as France complained of having received offence, 
and conſidered the king of England as the aggreſſor, 
he muſt examine the arguments of both parties, before 
he determined on giving his aſſiſtance, / 

It was natural to regard the advantageous ſituation 
of Maria-Thereſa as a conſequence of the preponde- 
rance of Pruſſia, and of the peace ſhe had concluded 
with Frederick. This prince felt all his influence, 
and could not reſiſt the deſire of rendering himſelf 
the arbiter of all theſe powers, and of procuring hy 
his ſuccour advantageous conditions for the weakeſt. 

F 3 The 
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The 13th of May, 1744, he contracted an alliance at 
Frankfort on the Main with Charles VII. France, 
the Palatinate, and Heſſe, againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
(38) The object, as was ſaid, was to ſupport the Ger- 
manic conſtitution, to reſtore peace to Germany, and 
maintain the Imperial dignity. In conſequence, it was 
agreed to try every poſſible method of mildneſs and me- 
diation to engage the court of Vienna to acknowledge 
the emperor, to reſtore his electorate and hereditary 
poſſeſſions, and to deliver to him the archives of the 
empire, which were at Vienna. It was propoſed, 
likewiſe, to eſtabliſh a general truce in Germany, in 
order that all the ſtates might endeavour to termi- 
nate, by equitable means, the differences ſtill ſub- 
fiſting on the ſubject of the ſucceſſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria. | 
As it was foreſeen that the court of Vienna would 
not accede to the above propoſitions, theſe pacific me- 
diations were only adopted as a pretext for taking an 
Intereſt in the war; and, in fact, the Pruſhan ambaſſador 
at Vienna, ſeeing that all theſe repreſentations were of 
no effect, left that city the gth of Auguſt, declaring, 
that it was with regret the king his maſter found him- 
ſelf compelled to proceed to extremities with the court 
of Vienna, and to ſend ſuccours t the emperor. Thc 
roth, a writing (39) was communicated to all the fo- 
reign miniſters at Berlin, ſetting forth the motives 
which induced the king to aſſiſt the empęror, and 
which was concluded with theſe words: The king de- 
mands _—_ for himſelf; be has only Fakes up arms 10 
reſtore 
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reſtore to the empire of Germany her liberty, to the em- 
peror his dignity, and repoſe to Enrope. 

The court of Vienna publiſhed a ſecret article, 
which ſhe alledged to be a part of the treaty of Frank- 
fort. It imported that the king of Pruſſia was to aſ- 


fiſt the emperor to conquer Bohemia, for which ſer- 


vice he was to keep and incorporate with Sileſia the 
flip of that kingdom ſituated between the Elbe and 
Sileſia, from Kœnigſgratz to the frontiers of Saxony. 

The king publicly denied the exiſtence of this ſecret 
article, and declared it to be a fiction. (40) 

The king had quitted Potzdam the 1 5th of Auguſt, 
with his two brothers, the hereditary prince and prince 
Henry, and followed his army, which marched in three 
columns. The firſt, led by the king himſelf, paſſed 
through Saxony, and encamped the 25th at Peterſ- 
walde, in Bohemia; the ſecond, commanded by the 
hereditary prince of Deſſau, traverſed Luſatia, paſſed by 
Zittau and Crottau, in Bohemia, and encamped on the 
31ſt at Brandeis. General Schwerin conducted the 
third, which at firſt took poſt in the circle of Kœnigſ- 

gratz. Theſe three columns formed a junction the 


4th of September, in order to lay ſiege to Prague. 


To reduce this town it was neceſſary to wait for the 
heavy artillery, which a ſtrong eſcort commanded 
by major-general de Bonin was tranſporting by the 
Elbe. The Auſtrians had choaked up the courſe of 
this river by ſinking boats laden with ſtones, and pla- 
ced a garriſon in the caſtle of Teſchen, ſituated on the 
Elbe, and which commands all the adjacent country. 

Colonel de Kahlbutz took this caſtle, making the 
7 4: garriſon 
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garriſon priſoners; and the cannon could then be ad- 
vanced without any obſtacle as far as Leutmeritz on the 
Elbe, whence it was conveyed by land to Prague. The 
city was bombarded, and ſurrendered. The garriſon, 
conſiſting of 20,000 newly enliſted ſoldiers, were made 
priſoners. | | | 
When the Pruſſian army entered Bohemia, Auſtria 
had not forces to reſiſt it. Count Bathiani, who com- 
manded in Bavaria, was ordered, after leaving a ſuffi- 
cient garriſon in that country, to fly with the remain- 
der of his troops to the relief of Prague; but, in ſpite 
of all his diligence, he could only reach the circle of 
Raconitz, which he entered when the Pruſſians were 
already at the gates of Prague. This general, who had 
only 20,000 men, could not venture to riſk a battle. 
He puſhed forward general Feſtetitz with a powerful 
advanced guard, and, during the ſiege of Prague, for- 
tified himſelf at Iditz, behind Beraun. He formed his 
advanced poſt, at the laſt place, giving it a ſtrong 
garriſon. The 5th of September, the king detached 
count Haacke, with five batralions and ſix hundred 
huſſars, to take this town, which was ſix leagues from 
Prague. The operation began the 6th. The enemy 
proved ſtronger than had been imagined. ' Feſtetitz re- 
turned to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, and Haacke, 
being wounded, retreated in a ſquare, which pro- 
cured him commendations and rewards from the 
king, The Pruſſian infantry were fo firm, that the re- 
peated attacks of general Lucheſe, who commanded 
the enemy's cavalry, could never break them. 
On the entrance of the Pruſſian troops into Prague, 

| | the 


E 


he 
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the king made the inhabitants take an oath of fidelity 
to the emperor, and left in it a Pruſſian garriſon. As 
the winter was approaching, he wiſhed to avail himſelf 


; | of the little time the ſeaſon till left him. The heavy 
W baggage of the army was conveyed to Prague, that 


he might have leſs impediment in his march. He ſent 
forward, at the ſame time, lieutenant-general de Naſ- 
ſau, with 10 battalions and 30 ſquadrons, for the pur- 
poſe of collecting magazines of proviſions and forage 


for his army, which was to follow, and of taking Tabor, 


Budweis, and Frauenberg, then occupied by the enemy. 
The general acquitted himſelf of all thele commiſſions 
with as much ſucceſs as alacrity., Tabor ſurrendered 
the 23d of September, Budweis the * and Frauen- 
berg ſhortly afterwards. c 
The 19th of September, the king left Prague, and 

repaired by Tabor and Bechin to Tein, where he ar- 
rived the 3d of October. Naſſau had formed his prin- 
cipal magazine at Tabor, which was very commodious 
for the march of the king's army. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, however, now arrived with the main army 
from the Rhine, after having purſued the French 
even into Alſace, It was compoſed of 90, ooo men, 
including 24,000 Saxons who had joined him. He 
formed a junction likewife with Bathiani, which the 
king was unable to prevent, and took ſuch advanta- 
geous politions, and performed ſuch ſkilful marches, 
as always to avoid a deciſive action, and he continu- 
ally drove the Pruſſian troops from one poſt to another. 
This junction took place the 1ſt of October. The 
elector of Saxony, by declaring himſelf againſt che king 
. = of 
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of Pruſſia, had reinforced the army of his enemies, and 
prevented that of the Pruſſians which was in Bohemia 
from receiving proviſions by the Elbe. 

The 3d, the king paſſed the Mulda and encamped 
in the environs of Wodnian, where he-cauſed general 
de Naſſau to approach him. Prince Charles made ſome 
movements which ſeemed to have a tendency to cut off 
all communication between the king and Prague, from 
whence he drew hf proviſions; which obliged him to 
retreat. The prince's light troops, which were greatly 
ſuperior to thoſe of the king, were conſtantly employed 
in intercepting the ſupplies of the Pruſſians, and ge- 
neral Janus had a ſmart ſkirmiſh with them near Muhl- 
hauſen, in which they did not gain the advantage. 

The 8th, the king, ſeeing that the enemy was ſo ad- 
vantageouſly encamped that it was impoſſible to at- 
tack him with any proſpe& of ſucceſs, repaſſed the 
Mulda near Fein. General Nadaſti alſo paſſes that 
river, takes poſt beyond Tein, and blocks up Tabor, 
where prince Henry, the king's brother, lay ſick, 
and where was a great magazine, with all the baggage. 
Colonel Kalnein, who commanded the fortreſs, refuſed 
to ſurrender, and repulſed ſeveral aſſaults; the beſieg- 
ers retired, and general de Naſſau, whom the king had 
ſent with 8 battalions and 35 ſquadrons to raiſe the 
ſiege, found no enemy on his' arrival. In the retreat 
from Tein to Tabor, the king had formed his rear- 
guard of the grenadier battalions of Saint Surin and 
Geiſt, ſupported by the huſſar tegiments of Zieten and 
Rueſch. The gth, general Nadaſti attacked the poſts 
of Tein, but the grenadiers and huſſars made fo vigo- 


rous 
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rous a reſiſtance, that the march continued to the king's 
army without loſing a ſingle article of baggage. 
Ihe king paſſed Bechin and Tabor to reach Kono- 
piſcht, and, on the 18th of October, encamped near 
that place. Prince Charles croſſed the Mulda the 1 5th 
to follow him, and encamped near Chlumetz. This 
poſition cut off all communication between the Pruſſian 
garriſons of Tabor, Budweis, and Frauenberg, and 
the king's army; and the auxiliary Saxon corps, which 
had paſſed the Mulda the 21ſt of October near Wo- 
worn, joined the Auſtrian army the next day near 
Woſeczan. A detachment of Auſtrian grenadiers and 
light troops from Moravia attempted, under the con- 
duct of Colonel Franquini, to take by ſtratagem a 
Pruſſian magazine at Pardubitz, in the rear of the ar- 
my; but the garriſon defended it fo well that the aſſail- 
| ants were repulfed with conſiderable loſs. This was 
on the 19th of October. Some Auſtrian grenadiers, 
diſguiſed as peaſants, advanced towards the place 
with waggons loaded with forage, and were ſecretly 
follc-7ed by a conſiderable troop, who were to enter 
the fortreſs with them. But the ſtratagem was diſ- 
covered, and the enemy obliged to retire after ſetting 
fire to the magazine. 
The number of Auſtrian light troops 5 which ſcoured 
the country on every ſide, prevented the Pruſſian gar- 
rifons from receiving the king's orders, who wiſhed 
them to withdraw. Major-general Creutzer, who com- 
manded at Budweis, maintained a ſiege of eleven 
days, and killed 10 officers and 200 ſoldiers of the be- 
8 8 At length, being deſtitute of powder, he was 
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obliged to ſurrender with his garriſon. Colonel Kal- 
nein defended himſelf till the 23d of October, in the 
fortreſs of Tabor, againſt the efforts of general Ghila- 
ni, but, having no hopes of ſuccour, was likewiſe com- 
pelled to ſurrender; as well as major Conradi, who com- 
manded at Frauenberg - and both of them with their 
garriſons were made priſoners the ſame day. 
The king was unable to oppoſe thele conqueſts, 
Prince Charles having taken a very advantageous 
poſition at three leagues diſtance from him. He re- 
folved to attack him notwithſtanding, and, the 24th of 
October, advanced near the left wing of the enemy, 
which was in great meaſure compoſed of the Saxon aux- 
Hiaries. Between him and the army of the enemy 
was a marſhy rivulet, which ſtopped him in his march, 
and prevented the attack. The next day, the king 
made a freſh attempt to take the prince's army in 
flank, but the Pruſſians found, on their arrival in the 
environs of Neweklow, ſuch a number of ponds and 
moraſſes, that the cavalry could not approach the ene- 
my. The king withdrew his army into the camp of 
| Konopiſcht, and general de Naſſau led the rear- guard. 
Soon afterwards,the king formed the project of returning 
by Zaſſawa, and ſent Naſſau to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
paſſages of Commerbourg and Zaſſawa, which were 
favourable to this rout, but in the enemy's poſſeſſion. 
The prince diſlodged general Ghilani, who occupied 
theſe poſts, and purſued his march to Colin, where he 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the beſt manner he could. The 26th 
of October, the king paſſed likewiſe by Zaſſawa, and 
poſted himſelf near Piſcheli. He wiſhed to take the 
| | poſt 
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poſt of Kuttenberg, but prince Charles had placed 
a garriſon there before his arrival, and the Pruſſian 
army, which was advancing to Colin by Zaſmuck 
and Coſteletz, found mount St. John, in front of Kutten- 
berg, already guarded by a detachment of the enemy 
of 8000 men, and the whole Auſtrian army fo en- 
camped as to render it impoſſible to approach. The 
king encamped near Colin the 4th of November, but 
the rigour of the ſeaſon and the want of forage made 
him take the reſolution of putting his troops into win- 
cer quarters behind the Elbe. He paſſed that river the 
W- 8th, and took ſuch a poſition on the right bank as to be 
ready to cover his poſts of Colin and Pardubitz. He 
formed alſo, from league to league, ftations of grena- 
diers and huſſars to obſerve the enemy, and apprize 
him in time, ſhould he attempt to croſs the Elbe. 
Naſſau remained at Colin with 13 battalions and 10 
ſquadrons, to defend theſe poſts, and he three times re- 
pulſed the enemy, who tried to get poſſeſſion of them. 
The 15thot November, the army of the enemy, hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to paſs the Elbe near Pardu- 
bitz and Przelautſch, again attempted it in another 
place. As the river is fordable in ſeveral parts be- 
tween Colin and Pardubitz, it was eaſy for the Auſ- 
trians to diſpatch huſſars to the other ſide, who poſted 
themſelves in ambuſcade in a large wood, and at the 
moment of the paſſage drove off the Pruſſian officers 
and huſſars placed there on the look out. The 19th, 
in the morning, a corps of Hungarian and Saxon gre- 
nadiers, commanded by the generals de Schulenbourg 
and Haxthauſen, paſſed the river in two places near 
| Teinitz. 
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Teinitz. The battalion of grenadiers of Wedel, p 
ported by that of Buddenbrok, defended theinſelves 
courageouſly for ſome time, but at length were obliged 
to yield to numbers: the whole Auſtrian army paſſed, 
and the communication was cut off with Colin. This 
forced the king to think of means to facilitate the 
junction of general Naſſau, who was at that place. 
In conſequence, immediately after the paſſage, he took 
poſt near Wiſcheniowitz, and the enemy having ad- 
vanced towards Chlumetz, he encamped ſo near their 
army as to prevent them from any longer oppoſing the 
retreat of Naſſau, who paſſed by Neu-Byczow and 
Nechanitz, and joined the main army of the Pruſſians 
the 24th of November. This retreat paſſed for a 

chef d'ceuvre. : 

The king now thought of retiring from Bohemia 
into Sileſia, He paſſed by Kaenigſgratz, Jaromirs, and 
Trautenau. The 27th of November, an action hap- 
pened near Jaromirs. The enemy attacked the rear- 
guard of the Pruſſians, but were repulſed after a firing 
of four hours, with equal loſs on both ſides. The hea- 
vy artillery and baggage were attacked between Lie- 
bau and Trautenau. Major-general de Boſſe was 
eſcorting them with a conſiderable detachment. Upon 
coming to blows, the Pruſſians detended themſelves fo 
bravely, that not a ſingle waggon was loſt, In the be- 
ginning of December, all . Pruſſian troops had quit- 
ted Bohemia, except the garriſon of Prague. 

When the Auſtrians had paſſed the Elbe, the garri- 
ſon of Prague, commanded by lieutenant-general Ein- 
del, found themſelves cut off from the main in body of 
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the army. They received orders, therefore, to aban- 


don the place, and retire into Sileſia. This retreat, 
which was not unlike a flight, could not be made with- 


out conſiderable loſs. The ſoldiers had orders to leap 


over the fortifications. To effect this without danger, 


it was neceſſary early to abandon the poſts, which gave 


the inhabitants time to get poſſeſſion of the gates and 
ramparts. The enemy, who were in the neighbour- 
hood with 500 men, entered the town, and occupied 
the paſſages, before the van-guard of the Pruſſians had 
entirely evacuated it, and were enabled to attack their 


rear. The Pruſſians were obliged to leave at Prague 


ſome tkouſands of ſick ſoldiers, and the greateſt part of 
their baggage and cannon. The army was retreating 
by Belwarn, Leutmeritz, Leipa, and Gabel. But 
when the corps commanded by. Einfidel had reached 
Reichenberg, he miſtook his way, took the left inftead 


of the right, fell in with a body of Saxons commanded 


by general Arnim, and was compelled to encamp near 


Hohwalde. The enemy was greatly ſuperiar, and the 


ſituation of Einſidel extremely diſagreeable. But the 


king ſent general de Naſſau with 12,000 men to diſen- 
gage him. The Saxons then fearing to find themſelves 


between two fires, retreated towards Reichenberg, and 
left the paſſages open. The 16th of December, this 
unfortunate garriſon arrived, overcome with fatigue, in 

Sileſia, where they went into winter quarters. (41) 
When the king entered Bohemia in 1744, he had 
left in Upper Sileſia, under the command of ge- 
neral Marwitz, a corps of between 15 and 18,000 men, 
who were encamped near Neuſtadt, in the principality 
of 
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of Oppeln. This corps was deſtined not only to make 
inroads into Moravia, and lay that province under 
contribution, but to defend Sileſia againſt the incur- 


: fions of the Hungarians. For count Palfy, palatine 


of Hungary, had written a circular letter in the name 
of the queen to all the Hungarian nobility, to invite 
them to take up arms. The Hungarians aſſembled 
in December, 1744, and marched againſt Sileſia, as 


ſoon as the Pruſſian troops quitted Bohemia. 


The king thought to ſtop them by arguments; and 
general Marwitz, by his orders, iſſued a publication, 


wherein they were aſſured that peace was the only 


object in view, and that there was not the ſmalleſt 


intention of moleſting them. (42) The Hungarians 


were .deaf to this reaſoning, and the general was 


neither able to eſtabliſh himſelf in Moravia, nor exact 


contributions beyond the frontiers. In September, he 
placed garriſons in all the Auſtrian part of Upper Si- 
leſia, formed a fortified camp near Troppau, and with 
a detachment commanded by colonels Calſou and 


Malachouſki diſlodged the huſſars and provincial re- 
giments which were near Fulneck and Wagſtadt, and 


drove them into the heart of Moravia. In October, 
he prepared, by the aid of the Sileſian peaſants, to re- 
move the abattis which blocked up the paſſages of 
Moravia ; but the inſurgents on the one hand, and 
detachments of the Auſtrian army on the other, 
obliged him, in the month of December, to abandon 
Troppau and Jægerndorf, and retire to Oppeln. 


The king, who returned to Berlin the 13th of De- 


cember from Schweidnitz, left the command of the 
| whole 
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whole army in Sileſia to prince Leopold of Deſſau. 
This veteran hero preſerved the poſts of the frontiers 


34 of Bohemia deſtined to cover Lower Sileſia; rein- 


forced the body of troops near Frankenſtein under 


general Leuwald; and collected 25 battalions and go 
ſquadrons in the environs of Otmachau and Neiſſe, 


with the deſign of repelling the enemy who had en- 
tered Lower Sileſia; in which he Iucceedang as we 
wall ſhortly ſee, 

The ſucceſs of the Auſtrian arms inſpired the queen 
of Hungary with hopes of re-conquering Sileſia, © She 
ſignified this intention, and ſtrove to gain the affec« 
tion of the inhabitants by a manifeſto (43) and by 
kindneſs. By the former, ſhe declared to the Sile- 
ſians, that the king of Pruſſia had broken the treaty 
of Breſlaw, by which ſhe had ceded to him Sileſia, - 
and that, in conſequence, they were to conſider her 
as their lawful ſovereign. The king replied by a pub- 


lication of the ſame nature, (44) inviting the Sileſians 


to remain faithful to him, and prohibiting them 
from favouring, in any way whatever, the enterprizes 


of the enemy. He claimed, by letters of recal, all 


his ſubjects of that country in the ſervice of the queen, 
who, on her ſide, forbade the inhabitants of Sileſia 
and Glatz to obey this order, ſince the peace of 
Breſlaw allowed them to ſerve which of the two 
powers they thought proper; and the province of 
Sileſia belonged to her, after the rupture of the treaty. 
All theſe publications availed nothing without arms. 


Prince Charles came into Silefia on the 18th of De- 


cember with the main Auſtrian army; but his poſ- 
Vor. I. G ſeſſion 
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ſcion of it was of ſhort duration, for the prince of 
Deſſau expelled him the following month. | 
The Auſtrian army now quitted Upper Sileſia with 1 
the utmoſt diligence, and retired into the mountains 
on the frontiers of Moravia, breaking down, in their 
march, all the bridges in their paſſage. The prince 
alſo drove the enemy from the environs of Patſchkaw, 
Weidenaw, and Johanniſberg. Lieutenant-general 
Leuwald was entruſted with and executed this com- 
miſſion, whilft count Podewils expelled them from 
the vicinity of Oppeln. Major-general Kalſow and 
colonel Schwerin marched againſt general Caroli, who 
had invaded the territories of Roſenberg, Bernſtadt, 
and Oels, and forced him to abandon that country ; 
the fortreſs of Coſel, which had been inveſted, was re- 
lieved; and lieutenant-general de Naſſau, ſent to 
Ratibor with a body of rroops, had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in thoſe countries, and placed garriſons in Ra- 
tibor, Huetſchin, Oderberg, and Beneſchaw. 
Leuwald had orders to drive the enemy from the 
county of Glatz. The 4th of February there was a 
pretty ſmart action near Habelſwerth. Leuwald re- 
mained maſter of the field of battle, and the enemy 
evacuated the county. The troops withdrew into 
winter quarters, but did not long enjoy repoſe; for, 
in the month of March, the inſurgents again appeared 
in crowds in the principalities of Oppeln and Ratibor. 
In April, the combined troops of Auſtria and Sax- 
ony, which had wintered on the frontiers of Moravia 
and Bohemia, got into motion, and advanced towards 
een, Their light troops, commanded by 
general 
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general Nadaſti, entered the territory of Lower Si- 
leſia, and the inſurgents again began to ſpread them- 
ſelves over Upper Sileſia. The 8th of April, they at- 
tacked Roſenberg, and took major de Schafstedt, 
the commandant, priſoner, as well as lieutenant-ca- 
lonel Davied, who had marched to his aſſiſtance. 
From this period there were almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes. 
Major-general Hautcharmoi and colonel Winterfeldt 
made ſome hundreds of the infurgents priſoners near 
= Grosſtrelitz and Wirbitz; and the king, who had no 
doubt of the intention of the combined army to make 
an irruption into Lower Sileſia, made every prepa- 
ration to receive them. He withdrew his troops from 
Upper Sileſia, and aſſembled all his forces in the 
principality of Schweidnitz. 

The 22d of April, count Dohna retreated from 
Troppau and its environs. The enemy's huſſars at- 
tempted to purſue him, but lieutenant-colonel Dewitz 
repulſed them, and the march was ſucceſsful. The 
magazine of Jægerndorf was transferred to Neuſtadt; 
but the enemy attacked the convoy of general de 
Rochow, and took ſome waggons. 

The 22d of May, the margrave Charles quitted 
Jægerndorf and retired to Neuſtadt. In his march he 
was attacked by a conſiderable body of the enemy's 
troops, with whom he had a very ſharp action, in 
which the Auſtrians loſt many men. Two days after- 
wards, Neuſtadt was attacked, but without ſucceſs, 
though the garriſon was feeble. 

In April, all the Pruſſians being withdrawn . 
the mountains towards Schweidnitz, the light troops 
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of the Auſtrian van occupied the towns of Hirſchberg, 
Landſhout, and Schmiedeberg, and every where le- 
vied heavy contributions. The king ſent colonel Wn 
Winterfeldr, ſupported by the generals du Moulin 7 

and Stille, into the country of Landſhout; and, the 

iſt of May, Winterfeldt attacked ſome hundreds of 
the enemy, and took up his quarters the 2oth near 
Landſhout. There he was attacked, on the 22d, by 
the Auſtrian advanced guard, and ſurrounded on 
every ſide. After a battle of five hours, Mcellen- 
dorf's regiment of dragoons came to his aſſiſtance, 
under the conduct of general de Stille; the enemy 
was driven from the heights, and purſued as far as 
the plain of Griſſau. (45) | 

When. the Pruſſian troops withdrew from Upper 
Sileſia, the enemy took advantage of their abſence, 
and, on the 27th of May, the Auſtrians took by al- 
fault the little fortreſs of Coſel, on the Oder. It was 
guarded by a battalion of the regiment of Saldern; 
major-general de Saldern, the commandant, died a 
few days before, and colonel de Foris commanded 
in his place, An enſign, who had deſerted, diſcovered 
to the enemy the moſt advantageous method of con- 
ducting the attack. Colonel Buccow profited by his 
advice; the place was taken, and the garriſon made 
priſoners. _ 

The 13th of March, the king had ſet out to join 
his army in Sileſia, and ſtopped at Neiſſe. As the 
march of the combined army was no longer doubtful, 
he collected all his forces, and advanced towards the 
enemy. Prince Charles was very advantageoully 

| poſted; 
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poſted; the object was to draw him into the plain, 
and the king ſucceeded by a ſtratagem. He made 
feigned diſpoſitions as if he intended to retreat towards 
Breſlaw ; he ordered the roads to be repaired, and an 
Italian ſettled at Schweidnitz, who ſerved as a ſpy to 
the Auſtrians, was obliged to adviſe prince Charles 


cdhat the Pruſſians were on the point of retreating that 


way. On this intelligence, the prince loſt no time in 
deſcending from the mountains. 

On the 3d of June, the two armies were in fight of 
each other. The left wing of the Pruſſians was ſup- 
ported by Schweidnitz, and the right by the village 
of Javernick. The Auſtrian right wing was near 
Frideberg, and the Saxons, who formed the left, 
were poſted towards Ronſtock. The ſpot ſeemed cal- 
culated for a battle. But as ſoon as it became dark 
the king marched his army towards Strigau, and in 
the courſe of the night lined the heights in the vi- 
cinity of that town with grenadiers and cannon. The 
enemy, deceived by the camp fires which had been 
left burning, had no ſuſpicion of this march. But, 
at the break of day, the artillery thundered from the 
top of theſe eminences on the Saxon cavalry which 
were oppoſite. In a ſhort time they were thrown into 
diforder, and gave way; as did the infantry, and ſoon 
afterwards the whole left wing. The attack was not leſs 
ſucceſsful on the Auſtrian wing, which was prevented 
by a moraſs from ſupporting the Saxons. After ſome 
reſiſtance, it gave way to the impetuoſity of the Pruſ- 
ſian dragoons, and 2500 men and 67 ſtandards were 
taken. Prince Henry, the king's brother, then a 
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youth of eighteen years of age, performed, in this 
action, tlie duty of aide-de-camp general. 
Four thouſand Auſtrians and Saxons lay dead on 
the field of battle. Nine thouſand were made priſo- 
= ners, among whom were reckoned four generals and 
| two hundred officers. The Pruſſians, who loſt about 
\ 2000 men, took 76 pair of colours, 8 ſtandards, 6 pair 
Io | of kettle drums, and 63 pieces of cannon. (46) 
ws ' Nothing is more aſtoniſhing than the unfortunate 
'F [ facility with which, in our days, ſuch loſſes are repair- Wl 
| ed. Prince Charles retired into Bohemia with the re- 
mains of his army, and, on the 2oth of June, was en- 
camped near Kcœnigſgratz, and in ſuch a condition as 
to hope to command reſpect from the victor who pur- 
ſued him, 
| After the battle of Frideberg, the king marched into 
Bohemia, and approached the banks af the Metaw ; 
but prince Charles was very advantageouſly encamped 
behind Keemigſgratz on the bank of the Adler, fo as 
to have that town in front, and his flanks and rear de- 
fended by moraſſes, woods, and mountains. The king 
encamped near Cralowelhota. The 26th of June, he 
thence diſpatched heutenant-general de Naſſau, with 
a corps of 8 battalions and 15 ſquadrons, into Upper 
Sileſia, to free that country from the continual incur- 
ſions of the Auſtrian light troops, and, if poſſible, to 
retake Coſel. | 
This able general directed his march towards 
Reichenſtein; which made the enemy, who were in 
| Lever Sileſia, apprehenſive that their communications 
would be cut off, whereupon they all retreated to 
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Neuſtadt. But as ſoon as Naſſau had collected all the 


reinforcements deſigned for him, he advanced againſt 
Neuſtadt, briſkly attacked the enemy, took upwards 
of 200 huſſar horſes, and forced them to abandon the 
town and retire to Jægerndorf. Naſſau next took 
poſt near Neuſtadt, and prepared to retake Coſel. The 


enemy, who had aſſembled a conſiderable body of 


troops in this country, made ſeveral efforts againſt the 
Pruſſian poſts of Ziegenhaltz and Falkenberg, but 
were repulſed by lieutenant-colonel Kalkreuth and 
major Queis. They made ſeveral attempts likewiſe, 
but with no better ſucceſs, on the left wing of the Pruſ- 
ſians. Every where they were repulſed with loſs. But 
Naſſau, far from paying attention to theſe ſkirmiſhes, 
made ſome movements towards Freudenthal, Wur- 


benthal, and Engelſberg, to induce the enemy to be- 


heve that he had thoughts of attempting to enter Mo- 


ravia on that ſide, and to divert their attention from his 


deſign of beſieging Coſel. When every thing was ready 
for the ſiege, he began his march, advancing ſtraight 
towards Leobſchiitz; but, on a ſudden, turned to the 


right, and appeared before Coſel the 26th of Auguſt, 
at the moment that major - general Hautcharmoi 


ſhewed himſelf on the other fide with a body of troops 
and boats laden with proviſions. He encamped ad- 
vantageouſly, and fortified himſelf in ſuch a manner 
that all acceſs to the fortreſs was cut off, and an army 


ot 20,000 men could not riſk an attempt to raiſe the 


ſiege, without expoſing itſelf to evident danger. In 
the night of the 3iſt of Auguſt, the fortreſs was taken, 
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and Baron de Flandrini, who commanded, made pri- 
ſoner with his garriſon. 

Aſter the capture of Coſel, general Naſſau took 
poſt between Jægerndorf and Neuſtadt, in the en- 
virons of Hohenplotz and Roſwalde; and ſo fortified 
himſelf as at once to cover Lower Sileſia, and be able 
to watch the motions of the enemy. In October, the 
king. ſent him a reinforcement commanded by major- 
general Winterfeldt, which enabled him to move for- 
ward, to expel the enemy from all Sileſia. He placed 
garriſons in Jegerndort and Troppau, as well as in the 
fortreſs of Grætz. The 20th of October, he attacked 
a body of the enemy near Hultſchin, killed 100 men, 
and obliged them to retire towards Teſchen and Mo- 
ravia. He next levied contributions and proviſions 
4n Moravia, and advanced into that province as far as 
Borowa. But the enemy received conſiderable rein- 
forcements from their main army, and, in the middle 
of November, their light troops appeared in great num- 
bers in the environs of Schweidnitz, and the inhabit- 
ed parts of the mountains of Sileſia, exacting every 
where large contributions. Theſe circumſtances ob- 
liged general Naſſau to retire from Troppau towards 
Lower Sileſia, which he did the 19th of November, 


abandoning the project of advancing further into 


Moravia. Aſter a few ſkirmiſhes, which ended in 
favour of the Pruſſians, he ſucceeded in driving from 
Lower Sileſia all the enemies parties he found there. 
In the middle of December, the king ordered him 
to return to Upper Sileſia, to get firm footing there, 
'4 1 | and 
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and to expel the enemy, who was making freſh in- 
WE roads ſince his departure. He proceeded as far as 
8 : Neiſſe, again put garriſons into Oppeln and Patſchaw, 
and, the 26th of December, was preparing to attack 
che enemy, when he heard of the truce which termi- 
W nated in peace. He received orders to ſuſpend hoſti- 
ties againſt the Auſtrian troops and countries. The 
only check the Pruſſians had met with in this enter- 
1 prize, was in a detachment commanded by colonel 
KkKirumenau and major Hirſch, which, in levying con- 
WT cributions in Moravia, for wagt of proper precautions, 
Vas attacked the 7th of November near Bentſch, and 
W beaten by a more numerous body of the enemy. 

WW During the ſummer, the two grand armies remained 
pretty near each other in Bohemia; but there were 
only a tew ſkirmiſhes between detached parties ; and 


England was then taking to effectuate a peace between 
the belligerent powers, were in ſome meaſure the cauſe 
that prevented any deciſive action. The 1 gth of July, 
the king paſſed the Elbe near Lochanitz, and encamp- 
ed near Chlom, about two leagues from the enemy's 


of their army, who had a prodigious number of light 
troops, employed themſelves wholly in intercepting 
che king's forage and proviſions, in order to compel 
him to quit Bohemia without coming to an engage- 
ment. When prince Charles received his reinforce- 
ments, he paſſed the Adler, and encamped near Au- 
jeſt in a very advantageous poſition ; for his left 
wing was ſupported by the Elbe. The king placed 

| his, 


it is highly probable that the ſteps which the king of 


main army. But there was no battle. The leaders 


* 
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his, not leſs advantageouſly, near Jaromirs. Both the 
armies had ſent bodies of troops into Saxony. The 
oreateſt part of the Saxon auxiliaries were returned 
home, and the king had ſent two detachments into the 


duchy of Magdebourg, to reinforce the army of the Bi 
prince of Anhalt in that province. General Naſſau 


had marched alſo into Sileſia with a conſiderable 
corps; ſo that the king's army was much weaker than 


that of the enemy. Add to this, the continual detach- 1 
ments he was obliged to make to the rear of his army, 
to facilitate the convoys of proviſions, which could 


only be conducted by the point of the ſword. There 
were ſeveral] ſkirmiſhes of no moment during the ſum- 


mer, which I ſhall paſs over, to give a deſcription of 8 


the battle of Soor. | 

The king was deſtitute of proviſions ; every bundle 
of ſtraw was to be fought for; the autumn, which was 
approaching, began to deſtroy the roads, and Frede- 
rick had not one tenable place in all Bohemia. All 
theſe conſiderations induced him, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, to break up his camp at Jaromirs, and take 
poſt near Standentz. Prince Charles followed him, 
and in order to conceal his motions from the Pruſſians, 
and get information of theirs, he ſurrounded the king's 
army with his light troops. He reſolved to attack the 
king, and force him to a battle, perſuaded that a vic- 
tory would procure him great advantages, and a defeat 
be attended with no fatal conſequence, as the king 
would at all events be compelled to abandon Bohemia. 
He thought, that, to obtain a victory, it was only ne- 
ceſſaty to fall unexpectedly on the Pruſſians. He took 


| all his meaſures with Judgment, made a forced march 
to 
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to attack the king in his camp of Staudentz on the ſide 
of Praumitz, and, on the morning of the a20th of Sep- 
tember, appeared at half a league's diſtance trom the 
Pruſſian camp. The attack was briſk and precipitate. 
The Pruſſians, ſurprized, greatly inferior in numbers, 
and poſted amidſt eminences interſected by hollow 
ways, ſmall moraſſes, and thickets, never loſt courage, 
and the enemy was beaten. 

Military connoiſſeurs admire the plan of the Auſtri- 
ans for this battle. General Nadaſti, who had taken 
a circuit round the Pruſſian camp, was to fall upon 
the rear, whilſt the main attack ſhould be made in 
front. The paſſages to Sileſia were lined with Hun- 
garian troops, and the Pruſſians encloſed on all ſides. 
Prince Charles had taken poſſeſſion of ſome advanta- 
geous eminences oppoſite the Pruſſian camp, whence 
the troops there poſted. fell with ſuch impetuolity on 
their left wing, as to prevent the cavalry from quitting 
the camp at the moment of the general attack. The king 
had charged an officer to cover the camp and bagg 
This he neglected, and when reproached with it, rephed, 
I ho can think of bapgage,when a battle and honour are in 
gueſtion? Nadaſti, intent on plunder, gave the Pruſ- 
ſians time to form in order of battle. This impru- 
dence coſt the Auſtrians the victory. The Pruſſians, 
in their turn, made briſk attacks, forced the enemy to 
abandon their advantageous poſts on the hills, and re- 
mained maſters of the field of battle. The Auſtrians 
had 6000 men ſlain or made priſoners, loſt 21 pieces 
of cannon and 12 pair of colours, and were compelled 
to retreat to Jaromirs. (47) 


Not- 
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| Notwithſtanding this advantage, Frederick did not 


think proper to remain longer in Bohemia, a country 
which armies had been ruining for ſeveral years paſt. 


He conducted his troops into Sileſia by the hollow 
roads of Schazlar. The ſeaſon did not allow of any 
enterprize on one ſide or the other. The mountains 
were already covered with ſnow, and the roads ſo bad 


that ſeveral baggage waggons were loſt. The enemy 
likewiſe made an attack on the rear-guard, killed 40 


Pruſſians, and wounded 250. At length, on the 16th 


of October, the Pruſſian army encamped between 


Liebau and Schazlar. The king, in cantoning his 


troops, ſtationed the cavalry in the plain of Schweid- 


nitz and Strigau, and the infantry at the foot of the 
mountains of Sileſia. He then left the command of 
the army with the hereditary prince of Deſſau, and ſet 
out for Berlin, where he arrived the 1ſt of November. 

The cantonments of the Pruſſians were fo diſpoſetl, 


that the troops might all be aſſembled in a ſhort time. 


The king, who was well informed of the projects of his 
enemies, employed himſelf in preparations to fruſtrate 
them. 

Marias Thereſa had not relinquiſhed the zrozed of 
re-conquering Sileſia, This was her motive for de- 
clining the propoſitions of peace made this year, as we 
ſhall ſoon fee. She flattered herſelf that the emprel; 
of Ruſſia and the republic of Poland would enter into 
the alliance of Warſaw. 

All Europe had admired the courage with which 


this princeſs, five years before, refolyed to "defend 


her 


C 


the 


he 


her ſtates againſt France, Pruſſia, Bavaria, and other 
powers, though ſhe had neither troops, money, nor al- 
lies. The world was not leſs aſtoniſhed at the hardi- 
neſs of the plan ſne now undertook to execute. 
Maria-Thereſa intended to attack the king of Pruſ- 
1 ſia in his own ſtates. The prince of Lorraine was to 
j enter the marche of Brandenbourg by Luſatia, whilſt 
> | another army ſhould invade Sileſia, and 10,000 men 
WW commanded by general Grün, in conjunction with the 
5 Saxons, ſhould take Magdebourg and advance to 
W Berlin. 

| The ſuccours the queen looked for from the Dutch 
gave great weight to her expectations, Her own army 
amounted to 200,000 men, that of her allies was not 
leſs conſiderable; and the oppoſite party was ſupported 
by 400,000 French, Pruſſian, Bavarian, Spaniſh, Nea- 
politan, and other troops. Here then were 800,000 
men ready to maſſacre and exterminate each other, in 
the midſt of what is called the poliſhed part of the 
globe, and in an age on which we do not bluſh to be- 
W ſtow the epithet of philoſophic. 
W This ſpectacle preſented by the iſs, touched 
the turk Mahomet V. (48) He attempted to reſtore 
peace amongſt them. He made repreſentations to 
the reſpective courts, and offered his mediation. Theſe 
extraordinary meaſures ſurprized Europe without pro- 
aucing any effect, and war continued to rage even 
amidſt the ſeverities of winter. 
Frederick ſoon perceived the means of diſſipating 


10h 8 
. the projects of his enemies. He advanced towards 
* he Auſtrians, who had entered Luſatia the 2oth of 


No- 
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November under the command of prince Charles, 
and were cantoned over a vaſt extent of country, wait- 
ing only for the corps under general Grun to commence 
their enterprizes. 

The 23d of November he paſſed the river Queis, 
which ſeparates Sileſia from Luſatia, near Lauban. 
The enemy was made to believe that the Pruſſians 


would retire into Sileſia, to cover Moravia. The 


king's unexpected movement was executed ſo ſud- 


denly, that the combined army had not time to pre- FE: 


pare for a defence. Three regiments of Saxon cui- Ml 
raſſiers, and a regiment of Saxe-Gotha infantry, com- 
manded by general Buchner, were attacked and de- 
feated near Hennerſdorf by the king's van-guard,which 
took 1000 priſoners. The king, who followed with 
the main body of the army, advanced directly to the 
Auſtrians, who retreated behind Neiſſe, abandoned 
Gcerlitz and its magazines to the defence of a feeble 
garriſon, and took the rout of Bohemia by Zittau, 
but not without the loſs of a great part of their 
baggage. 

The king ſeized upon the magazines at Gcerlitz, 
and made the garriſon priſoners. He took alſo the 
magazines of Guben, and, after theſe expeditions, 4 
repoſed his army, which was greatly fatigued, - 
tabliſhing his head-quarters at Gœrlitz. His army if 
was cantoned towards Lauban, Gcerlitz, Zittau, and 
Bautzen. There he waited for news from that in 
Saxony, under the prince of Deſſau. He alſo {ent 
Winterfeldt again into Sileſia with a reinforcement, 
to repel more effectually the inroads of the enemy 

light 


* 
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5 light troops. But when the grand Auſtrian army re- 
turned from Bohemia into Saxony by the circle of 
7 Leutmeritz, it became neceſſary to reinforce the 
9 | army of the prince of Anhalt. Lieutenant- general 
Leuwald was accordingly diſpatched to his ſupport 
with 10 battalions and 30 ſquadrons; and the king 
himſelf entered Saxony with his any by Kœnigſ- 

3 bruck and Meiſſen. 


he 

d- During the years 1743 and 1744, the king of Po- 
e- land, in quality of elector of Saxony, had been in 
l- 5 ſtrict alliance with the queen of Hungary, and ſent 
m- her an army of 24,000 auxiliary troops into Bohemia. 
le- There were appearances alſo, at the diet of Grodno, 
ich Jof an attempt to engage the Poliſh nation to call 


forth the Poſpolite or arriere-ban, and to take part in 
the troubles which ſubſiſted amongſt their neighbours. 
Prince Lubomirſki ſtated the propoſition. Wal- 
lenrodt, the Pruſſian miniſter at the diet, made counter 
repreſentations, and diverted the republic from inter- 
tering in this war. At length the breaking up of the 
aſſembly finally deſtroyed the hopes of ſome of the 
grandees, who were ready to ſupport the Auſtrian party. 


itz, 


the : Saxony united herſelf ſtill more cloſely with the queen 
one, of Hungary by the quadruple alliance concluded at 
ef Warſaw, where Great Britain and the ſtates- general 


army lH promiſed ſubſidies to levy and maintain 30,000 men. 


and l was in conſequence of this union, that the Saxon 
at in auxiliaries formed a junction with the Hungarian army 
ſen which entered Sileſia. The death of the emperor 


ment, 
emy 
light 


Charles VII. which n the 20th of January, 


having 
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having put an end to the union at Frankfort, the king 
of Pruſſia declared to the court of Dreſden, that, if 
the Saxon troops entered Sileſia, he ſhould conſider 5 
that meaſure as a real attack, and think himſelf called 
upon to make repriſals. This declaration not having 3 
ſtopped the march of the Saxons, the king, in Auguſt, 
1745, iſſued a manifeſto, wherein he publiſhed his * 
reaſons for treating Saxony as an enemy. (49) At the i 
ſame time the prince of Anhalt Deſſau received orders 
to aſſemble the regiments which were in the province, 
and a reinforcement being ſent him from Sileſia, he I 
formed an encampment near Dieſkau, on the Saxon 9 


frontiers. The court of Saxony firſt collected her 0 
troops near Merſebourg; then, after recalling her ] 
auxiliary troops from the Auſtrian forces in Bohemia, t 
encamped her whole army near Leipſic. The king 2 
of England, however, was till labouring to reſtore \ 

peace; and the empreſs of Ruſſia was expected to de- 
clare herſelf agreeable to the promiſe ſhe had given y 
of ſuccours, in caſe the king of Pruſſia ſhould attack l 
Saxony. "Theſe two circumſtances retarded hoſtilities E 
In October, both armies ſeparated. But this apparent n 
repoſe was interrupted in November, by the entrance ſ 
of the Auſtrian army into Luſatia, to make an at- 
tempt on that province. The object of the enemy l 
was to prevent the king from completing his army d 
during the winter, as he had done in 1744, and to 0 
attack him in his hereditary ſtates. The king, aware Wil © 
of their intentions, quickly collected his troops dil b 
perſed in Sileſia and the duchy of Magdebourg, ad- f 
| | vanced © 
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vanced into Luſatia againſt the Auſtrians, and ordered 
the prince of Anhalt to enter the territories of * 
electorate of Saxony. 8 

This prince entered Saxony the 29th of November. 
The Saxon regiments, intrenched in their camp of 
Leipſic, under the orders of count Renard, did not 
venture to defend themſelves; Leipſic was taken. 
The prince, next; without any oppoſition, took Tor- 
gau, and the poſt of Meiſſen, which was of great 
importance on account of the Elbe. After this, he 
facilitated the junction with general Leuwald, whom 
the king had ſent to him with a reinforcement; and 
W at the ſame time poſted himſelf advantageouſly near 
: | Newſtadt; The Saxon army, reinforced by the corps 
W under Grin, was ſtrongly encamped near Keſſeldorf, 
and waiting for the enemy in that poſition, which co- 
vered the city of Dreſden. | 

Frederick, however, had often deſired peace: When 
we read the letters he wrote on the ſubject, even fo 
late as the 11th of December, to Mr. Villiers, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of Saxony, we can- 
not but be enchanted with his conduct; it is impoſ- 
ſible not to wiſh him the victory, and to ſee his ene- 
mies ſomewhat humbled. In the end, Auguſtus 
liſtened to his propoſitions; but, unfortunately, two 
days too late to prevent the carnage which took place 
on the 15th of that month. From the iſt of De- 
cember Auguſtus had been at Prague. The letter 
by which Mr. Villiers adviſes the king of the diſpo- 
ſitions of Auguſtus, is of the 13th; the king re- 
ceived it on the 15th, the very day of the battle of - 
Vor. I. H _—— 


—_. m b 
Keſſeldorf: one night ſooner, and this letter would 
have ſaved 10,000 men! (50) 

The prince of Anhalt, then, anche the "IRR 
the 15th of December, and, after a bloody battle, 
gained a complete victory. The enemy, who had the 
advantage of poſition, twice repulſed the aſſailants, 
who endeavoured to get poſſeſſion: of the village of 
Keſſeldorf. But, amidſt the cries of victory, the 
| Auſtrian and Saxon grenadiers abandoned the poſts 
of Keſſeldorf, with which they were entruſted, and 
purſued the Pruſſians. The prince immediately diſ- 
patched the dragoons of Bonin and the cuiraſſiers of 
Stille to fall upon them, who totally overthrew and 
entered pell-mell with them into the village. This 
advantage decided the day. | 

The victory was complete for the Pruſſians. The 
Auſtrians, who could have no ſhare in the engage: 
ment, on account of an intervening moraſs, followed 
the ſhattered remains of the army. The king had 
4000 men killed and wounded : 3000 Saxons lay dead 
on the field of battle, as many were wounded, and 
5000 made priſoners, amongſt which laſt were four 
generals. (51) 

It was remarked that the king of Pruſſia and prince 
Charles were ſimple ſpectators of this conflict, at the 
head of their reſpective armies. The latter, who 
ſome time before had come from Bohemia into Sax- 
ony, was, on the day of the battle, before the gates 
of Dreſden, at a little diſtance from the Saxon army. 
'The king had advanced to Miſnia to meet him; and 
they were both waiting the iſſue of the conteſt. 
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WE The next day the remains of the vanquiſhed army 
WT rejoined the Auſtrians near Dreſden. Frederick united 
his with the conquerors, and marched towards that 
city. Prince Charles had now no other meaſure to 
take but to riſk a battle, to throw himſelf into Dreſden, 
or to abandon Saxony. He preferred the laſt ; and, 
1 on the 17th of December, he returned by Pirna into 
Bohemia with his own army and that of the Saxons. 
The garriſon and inhabitants of Dreſden avoided a 
ſiege by voluntarily opening their gates, and offering 
a ſum of money to the victor. Frederick went to the 
palace, to ſee the children of the king of Poland, 
whom he tenderly embraced ; he prohibited every 
ſpecies of diſorder; and the ſame day offered peace 
to Auguſtus from the centre of his capital. (52) The 
city ſcarcely perceived that it had changed maſters. 
The Saxons, accuſtomed to pleaſure, partook of the 
feſtivals on occaſion of the victory. They were ſeen 
to aſſiſt at Te Deum, at balls, and the opera, as if 
delighted with the event. The appearances of peace 


d 


lead 
* juſtified this conduct. Had not fortune declared for 
four Frederick, there is reaſon to believe that the war 


would have been of much longer duration. 
The king's moderation amidſt the moſt brilliant 


ince 

the WY ſucceſſes, left Auguſtus and Maria-Thereſa no plau- 
ako ſible pretext for refuſing the proffered peace. A few 
Gas days afterwards it took place by the interpoſition of 


the king of England. Frederick ſigned it at Dreſ- 
den the 25th of December. He was ſatisfied with 
a million of crowns and a freſh ceſſion of Sileſia; on 
his part, he acknowledged for emperor Francis-Ste- 
| | IH 2 hen, 
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Keſſeldorf: one night ſooner, and this letter would 
have ſaved 10,000 men! (50) | 

The prince of Anhalt, then, 1 the Saxons 
the 15th of December, and, after a bloody battle, 
gained a complete victory. The enemy, who had the 
advantage of poſition, twice repulſed: the affailants, 
who endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of the village of 
Keſſeldorf. Bur, amidſt the cries of victory, the 
Auſtrian and Saxon grenadiers abandoned the poſts 
of Keſſeldorf, with which they were entruſted, and 
purſued the Pruſſians. The prince immediately diſ- 
patched the dragoons of Bonin and the cuiraſſiers of 
Stille to fall upon them, who totally overthrew and 
entered pell-mell with them into the village. This 

advantage decided the day. 

Ihe victory was complete for che Pruſſians. The 
Auſtrians, who could have no ſhare in the engage: 
ment, on account of an intervening moraſs, followed 
the ſhattered remains of the army. The king had 
400 men killed and wounded : 3000 Saxons lay dead 
on the field of battle, as many were wounded, and 
sooo made priſoners, amongſt which laſt were four 
generals. (51) 

It was remarked that the king of Pruſſia and prince 
Charles were ſimple ſpectators of this conflict, at the 
head of their reſpective armies. The latter, who 
{ome time before had come from Bohemia into Sax- 
ony, was, on the day of the battle, before the gate: 
of Dreſden, at a little diſtance from the Saxon army. 
The king had advanced to Miſnia to meet him; and 
they were both waiting the iſſue of the conteſt. 
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The next day the remains of the vanquiſhed army 
| rejoined the Auſtrians near Dreſden. Frederick united 
| his with - the conquerors, and marched towards that 


Prince Charles had now no other meaſure to 


or to abandon Saxony. He preferred the laſt ; and, 
on the 17th of December, he returned by Pirna into 
Bohemia with his own army and that of the Saxons. 

The garriſon and inhabitants of Dreſden avoided a 


ſiege by voluntarily opening their gates, and offering 
Frederick went to the 
palace, to ſee the children of the king of Poland, 
' whom he tenderly embraced ; he prohibited every 


a ſum of money to the vittor, 


ſpecies of diſorder; and the ſame day offered peace 


| to Auguſtus from the centre of his capital. (52) The 


city ſcarcely perceived that it had changed maſters. 
The Saxons, accuſtomed to pleaſure, partook of the 
feſtivals on occaſion of the*victory. They were ſeen 


| to aſſiſt at Te Deum, at balls, and the opera, as if 


able pretext for refuſing the proffered peace. 


delighted with the event. The appearances of peace 
juſtified this conduct. Had not fortune declared for 
Frederick, there is reaſon to believe that the war 
would have been of much longer duration. 
The king's moderation amidſt the moſt brilliant 
ſucceſſes, left Auguſtus and Maria-Thereſa no plau- 
A few 
days afterwards it took place by the interpoſition of 
the king of England. Frederick ſigned it at Dreſ- 
den the 25th of December. He was ſatisfied with 
a million of crowns and a freſh ceſſion of Sileſia; on 
his part, he acknowledged for emperor Francis-Ste- 
a H 2 Fhen, 
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phen, the queen's huſband. To give a juſt idea of the 
negociations for this peace, it is neceſſary to recur to 
the convention of Hanover, concluded the 26th of Au- 
guſt, 1745, between England and Pruſſia, The king 


of England, irritated againſt the French, who promiſed 
to ſuccour the pretender, was deſirous of making peace 
in Germany, the more eaſily to avenge himſelf on the 


crown of France, This convention was to ſerve as a 
baſis to appeaſe the diſturbances then ſubſiſting be- 
tween the courts of Pruſſia, Hungary, and Poland. 


His Britannic majeſty was ſo determined to purſue this 
deſign, that when the queen of Hungary refuſed to ac- 


cede to the convention, he ceaſed to pay the ſtipulated 
ſubſidies. Frederick, who thought not of making freſh 
conqueſts, and wiſhed for peace on the footing of the 


convention of Hanover and keeping Sileſia, invariably 


perſiſted in theſe principles, when the queen of Hun- 
gary, deſiring once more to try the fate of arms, forced 
him to the battle of Soor, and prepared herſelf for freſh 
attacks. The count de Podewils, the Pruſſian mini- 
ſter, had expreſs orders to write to Mr. Villiers, en- 


treating him to uſe every means in his power to incline 


the court of Dreſden to peace ; and the king took this 
| meaſure at a time when he had driven the enemy from 
Luſatia, and the army of the prince of Anhalt was al- 
ready in Saxony, Nay, after he had made himſelf 
maſter of Dreſden, he continued to propoſe peace; nor 
did he enhance his demands beyond what he had re- 
quired previous to his late ſucceſſes. (53) 


Such was the termination of that war, which taught 


ws Saxons how dangerous it is to intemeddle in the 
| quarrels 
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quarrels of their neighbours. The year 1745 offers 
us ſome political events, of which we ſhall now reſume - 
the thread. | 727 
The death of Charles VII. there was reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, would have put an end to the war, or at leaſt 
have produced a change in the intentions of the king, 
His connections with the emperor being at an end, he 
could no longer continue it, but as an auxiliary pow- 
er. But the queen of Hungary had formed the pro- 
ʒject of re- conquering Sileſia, and rejected every propo- 

ſition tending to conclude a peace on the footing of the 
treaty of Breſlaw, and conſequently to leave the King 
in poſſeſſion of the part of Sileſia ceded to him by that 
treaty. The quadruple alliance entered into at War- 
ſaw ſeemed to facilitate the execution of this project. 
Another object, not leſs important, alſo occupied the 
court of Vienna, which was to procure the return of the 
Imperial crown tothe houſe of Auſtria, This ſeemed 
to be practicable without the conſent of the elector of 
Brandenbourg and the elector palatine ; ſince, by ma- 
king peace with the new elector of Bavaria, a plu- 
rality of voices was ſecured. The king ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to aſſiſt at the election. But finding that he was 
ſupported by the elector palatine alone, he contented 
himſelf with delivering a memorial to the electoral 
college, in which he declared, that, previous to pro- 
ceeding to the election, it was neceſlary to deliberate 
on the following points: 
Firſt, Whether the electors, in whom the right was 
veſted, had been convoked, and had appeared ? 


. Secondly, 


1 
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Secondly, Whether there was perfect liberty and 
lafety in the place where the election was held? 

Thirdly, Whether the majority of votes had not been 
obtained by forced promiſes, treaties, or other matters 
contrary to the oath of the electors? 
To theſe articles the king added a proteſtation 
againſt opening the conferences for the election; but 
no attention was paid either to the articles or the pro- 
teſtation. The ambaſſadors of Brandenbourg and the 
elector palatine demanded a delay of ſome weeks in 


| the election, which was refuſed likewiſe ; ſo that ſeeing 
no means of preventing the election, which was made 


by the majority of voices, they quitted Frankfort. 


The grand duke of Tuſcany was elected; but the two 
oppoſing electors did not acknowledge him till the 


peace of Dreſden. | 

France had a numerous army in Germany com- 
manded by the prince of Conti, and had declared that 
her only object was to maintain and defend the rights 
and liberties of the empire, and to prevent the misfor- 


tunes that might ariſe from an undue election. But 


the queen of Hungary ſo ſtrengthened her army, that 
ſhe obliged the prince of Conti to retire over the 
Rhine, and leave the field open to the Auſtrian army. 
This retreat is famous. The prince of Conti only 


wanted proper reinforcements ; but the attention of 


F rance was at that time fixed on conqueſts i in the Low 
Countries, whereas Maria-Thereſa neglected the Low 


| Countries and Italy, and directed her views ſolely to the 


election of 8 and the conqueſt of Sileſia. 
| Fre- 
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Frederick, who thought that France might have ſe- 
conded him in his Bohemian expedition, was diſſatisfied 
with that power. After the death of the emperor, he 
ſeemed not very remote from peace. But the courts 
of France and Bavaria engaged him to continue the 
war. Maria-Thereſa, by refuſing to make a treaty 
on the footing of that of Breſlaw, promoted the de- 
ſigns of thoſe courts. Thus did the king remain 
united with France; and even when Bavaria had con- 
cluded a peace with Auſtria, and the retreat of the 
prince of Conti had thrown the weight of the war on 
Frederick, this prince did nor adhere leſs faithfully to 
his engagements; nor was it poſſible to turn bin * 
that power. 

In the courſe of the year 1745, Frederick had im- 
portant negociations with the court of Ruſſia, which 
tended to prevent the auxiliary troops aſſembled in 
| Livonia from making an irruption into Pruſſia, in caſe 

the king ſhould attack Saxony. He was fo fortunate 
as to perſuade the Ruſſian miniſtry that Saxony and 
Auſtria were the aggreſſors, and that conſequently 
Ruffia was by no means bound to furniſh them with 
fuccours. But peace took place before the Ruſſian 
troops were in a condition to undertake any enter- 
Prize. 

Until the middle of the "ER year, Frederick 1 
boured to divert the electoral court of Saxony from 
marching troops againſt Sileſia, and united his endea- 
vours with thoſe of the court of France to prevail up 
on the king of Poland to accept the Imperial dignity. 
But Auguſtus perſiſting in his union with Auſtria, Fre- 
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derick commenced the war of Saxony, of which we 
have ſeen the iſſue. | 

The differences between Pruſſia and the eleCtoral 
houſe of Hanover, on the ſubject of the principality of 
Oſt-Frieſland, till ſubſiſted. The king ſet forth in a 
publication the rights on which his claims were found- 
ed. He demanded the inveſtiture of that principality, 
and the elector of Bavaria conferred it on him in qua- 
lity of vicar of the empire. The electoral court of 
- Brunſwick proteſted. On the other hand, the king of 
England, who laboured without intermiſſion to cloſe 
the breach hetween Pruſſia and Auſtria, at length, inthe 
month of Auguſt, effected the convention of Hanover, 
which eventually ſerved as the foundation of peace ; 
and it was by his means, as we have ſeen, that the 
treaty of Dreſden was concluded. 

The ſtates- general of Holland, by cating to the 
quadruple alliance, alienated the king of Pruſſia. They 
not only promiſed ſuccours to his enemies, in caſe the 
king ſhould attack Saxony, but they refuſed their me- 
diation for a peace. Nevertheleſs, they furniſhed no 
ſuecours; becauſe the French gave them employment 
enough at home, and cquld have puniſhed their mal- 
treatment of the king of Pruſſia, 

In other reſpects, a good underſtanding ſubſiſted 
between the ſtates of the empire and the reſt of the 
powers of Europe. Strong remonſtrances indeed were 
made to the elector of Mayence, for having invited to 
| the laſt election, Bohemia, which had been excluded 
from a ſuffrage. Some differences alſo aroſe at Frank- 
ſory with the Frangehe directory. The elector of 
Bran- 
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Brandenbourg required the Saxon ambaſſador to hold 
a conference between the princes of the evangelic (or 
proteſtant) perſuaſion, for the purpoſe of concerting 
what might be proper to inſert in the capitulation of 
the new emperor reſpecting the evangelic ſtates. The 
Saxon ambaſſador refuſed his conſent, which obliged 
the ambaſſador from Brandenbourg to hold at his own 
houſe the conference he thought neceſſary. 


FOURTH 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 


FROM THE PEACE OF DRESDEN TO THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE WAR OF SEVEN YEARS, 


1745—1756, 
— — 


HIS period was marked with no war; Frederick 

& ſhewed, in the midſt of peace, that there are 
geniuſes formed by nature for all ſorts of glory, and 
who have only to will, to perform great things in 
every line. He availed himſelf of every moment of 
the leiſure afforded him by peace, to make ſtill further 
preparations for war. No man felt more forcibly than 
himſelf, that all the branches of adminiſtration are con- 
nected, depend on each other, and concur together to 
give a ſolid foundation to a ſtate. Convinced that one 
moment of negligence or diſcouragement in a ſingle 
department, might occaſion his loſs of the fruit of all his 
pains and victories, he laboured without intermiſſion 
to erect an inſurmount able barrier againſt his enemies. 
He knew in what conſiſted the real force of ſtates, and 
beſtowed the moſt indefatigable attention on agricul- 
ture, population, finances, impoſts, legiſlation, and 
commerce. All theſe cares, however, did not make 
him loſe fight of negociations. We ſhall confine our- 
felves in this place to the detail of this branch of his ad- 
miniſtration, as it is more eſſentially connected with 
| the 


ith 
the 
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the war of ſeven years, of which we ſhall next treat, and 
as it furniſhes the proper thread to conduct us through 
that period; and afterwards we ſhall collect every thing 
relative to the other branches of the adminiſtration, or 
to the private and literary life, of this great monarch. 

The peace of Dreſden furniſhed matter for many ne- 
gociations. The king demanded of the empire the 
guaranty of that peace, but he met with difficulties he 
did not expect. The queen declared that this gya- 
ranty could not take place, unleſs the empire would 
at the ſame time renew that of the pragmatic ſanction. 
The king replied, that the guaranty of the latter treaty 
had no fort of connection with that of the peace of 
Dreſden. Theſe reaſons were not liſtened to; nor was 
it until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 17 51, that 
this guaranty was obtained. 

The king made the ſame application to the court of 
London, and with more ſucceſs. The guaranty was 
granted without difficulty, by a IS act of the king 
of England. 

He could not prevail on the court of Ruſſia or the 
ſtates-general to follow this example; in the end, the 


' motives which occaſioned the refuſal of the former were 


diſcovered. On the 22d of May, 1746, Ruſſia con- 
cluded a treaty with the empreſs queen, a ſecret article 
of which was in oppoſition to the views of Pruſſia. (54) 
Sweden not only granted her guaranty the follow- 
ing year, but concluded a treaty of alliance and reci- 

procal guaranty with Pruſſia. 
The falſe rumours which had been circulated to 
alienate Poland from the king of Pruſſia, were diſſi- 
pated 
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pated by contrary aſſurances; and the republic was 
perſuaded, or feigned to be perſuaded, that there was 


no unfair deſign upon her dominions. 


The court of Saxony fulfilled the conditions of the 


treaty of Dreſden. The king's commiſſioners repaired 
to the fair of Leipſic at Eaſter, 1746, and received the 
ſtipulated million of crowns. A commiſſion was like- 


wiſe eſtabliſhed to ſettle the exchange of the village of 
Schildo, of which mention 1s made in the ſame treaty. 
But nothing was agreed upon, becauſe the equivalent 
propoſed by the king appeared to the court of Saxony 
to be inadequate. 

The troops, however, evacuated 3 on the 


26th of January, 1746, there only remained two bat- 


talions of grenadiers appointed to cover the hoſpital at 
Meiſſen; and in the ſpring theſe too left the province. 

Frederick had promiſed to acknowledge the election 
of Francis; he fulfilled this article alſo; and ſent an 


authentic act, to that effect, to the diet of Ratiſbon. 
The emperor, on his part, granted the king of Pruſſia 
2 privilege of non oppellanda, for all his ſtates ſituated 


in the empire. 


Some propoſitions from che diet of Ratiſbon eig 


employed the cabinet of Berlin during the year 1746. 
The emperor wiſhed to ſend an army of the empire 
to the frontiers of France; Frederick adviſed neutra- 
lity, to prevent the French from entering Germany. 
It was in agitation, moreover, to draw up a perpe- 
tual capitulation for the emperor. But the Teutonic 


order wiſhingeto inſert in it their claims on Pruſſia, 


Frede- 
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Frederick declared that he would never ſuffer it to be 


concluded on ſuch conditions. | 

In the ſame year, Frederick made remonſtrances to 
the Imperial court on the ſubject of the grievances 
complained of by the proteſtants of Hungary. But 
that court diſdained to pay attention to them, and bla- 
me& the proteſtants for having recourſe to foreign 


protection, in contempt of their own ſovereign. 


In ſpite of all the pains the king of Pruſſia took to 
eſtabliſh the peace on ſure foundations, his enemies 
did not ceaſe to impute to him bad intentions. In 
November, a work (55) appeared at Nuremberg, in 
which the rights and claims of the houſe of Branden- 
bourg were ſtrongly combated. It was alledged that 


the court of Vienna had a ſhare in this publication. 


It was fold publicly at Vienna, Ratiſbon, and elſe- 
where. The Pruſſian envoy made repreſentations to 
the Imperial court, to which little attention was paid; 
he renewed them, and at length the copies to be found 
at the bookſellers were confiſcated for form's ſake. It 
was too late, all Germany had read the work, and a 
ſecond edition had been printed at Frankfort. Com- 
plaints were made at Ratiſbon, with a requiſition to 
have it burnt by the common hangman ; bur the dier 


waited till the court of Vienna ſhould ſet them the ex- 


ample. The example was never given, nor was the 
book burnt either at Ratiſbon or Vienna. 

Frederick cheriſhed enemies likewiſe in his own bo- 
ſom. Many were diſcovered in his dominions, and con- 
victed of forging falſe intelligence, of holding criminal 

COr - 
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| correſpondencies, and of labouring to ſow miſtruſt and 


enmities. Some of them were ſent to Spandau, 
amongſt whom was the reſident from a German court. 
The moſt criminal was beheaded. He was one of the 
king's privy counſellors, named Ferber, who owed his 
fortune to Frederick-William. _ 

The king took two journies this year, the one to 
Pyrmont, i in the month. of May, the other to Sileſia in 
July. 

In the year 1747, he continued his ſolicitations to 
the diet of Ratiſbon, to obtain the guaranty of the 

peace of Dreſden, but with as little effect as the pre- 
ceding year. 

In May, the alliance we have mentioned was con- 
cluded with Sweden. There were thoughts of inviting 
Ruſſia to accede to it, but, on account of the empreſs's 
engagements with Auſtria, that idea was dropped. 
Nay, in conſequence of this alliance, altercations aroſe 
between the courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin, and the 
envoys were mutually recalled. The court of Ruſſia 
imagined, that there was no other view in this alliance, 
to which France had acceded, but to procure an 
unlimited authority to the ſucceſſor of the king of 
Sweden, on the death of the latter; and that the king 
of Pruſſia would not fail to employ all his power to 
carry this project into execution in favour of the prince 
of Sweden, his relation. Upon theſe ideas, or rather 
upon theſe pretexts, Ruſſia made great preparations 
for war; but this conduct was the reſult of the alliance 
ſhe had entered into with the court of Vienna, and 


the 
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the common object was to impede the progreſs of 
the houſe of Pruſſia. W 
The year following (1748), the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle put an end to the war, which had laſted ſeve- 
ral years, between the empreſs queen, the kings of Eng- 
land and Sardinia, and Holland, on one fide, and the 
kings of Spain and France on the other. The king of 
Pruſſia, who from the peace of Dreſden had uſed every 
poſſible effort to reunite theſe powers, received from 
the contracting parties the guaranty of Sileſia and the 
county of Glatz. (56) This event greatly contributed 
to remove the difiiculties raiſed by the houſe of Auſtria 
to prevent the guaranty of the ſtates of the empire. 
The court of Ruſſia continued to prepare for war, 
and two oppoſite parties appeared ; France, Sweden, 


and Pruſſia, on one ſide, and the empreſs queen, Ruſſia, 


and Great-Britain, on the other. The Ruſſian troops, 
which were to oppoſe the French, were already in the 


circle of Franconia ; bur, after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, they received orders to retire, and took up 


their winter quarters in Bohemia and Moravia. The 
generals were charged to preſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline 
in paſſing towards the Pruſſian frontiers ; and thus 


hoſtilities were avoided this year. 


Ruſſia, however, {till made warlike preparations, and 
continued them in 1749. Her troops in Livonia 
were augmented; cannon were tranſported into that 
province; every thing, in ſhort, announced an ap- 
proaching attack. Similar preparations were going 
forward on the frontiers of Sweden, and war appeared 

inevi- 
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inevitable. France and Pruſſia declared the ſuſpicions 
of Ruſſia to be ill-founded, and that their alliance had 
no ſuch object as a revolution in the government of 
Sweden. The king of Pruſſia wrote even to the king 
of England, (57) to prevail on him to ſtifle the flames 
of war which already were kindling under the aſhes. At 
the ſame time he prepared himſelf to repulſe every at- 
tack, however unforeſeen, that might be made upon 


his frontiers, and communicated his intentions to all 


the foreign coutts. By theſe means was tranquillity 
preſerved this year, — a ſemblance of peace kept up: 
the king's enemies, however, were only waiting for 
a favourable moment to attack him on all fides, and 
that moment was not yet arrived. 

. Amidſt all theſe movements, the court of Vienna 
was not inactive. After the example of her neighbours, 
ſhe reformed her troops, exerciſed them without re- 
laxation, created new regiments, and introduced the 


principles of the Pruſſian tactics. Frederick was ap- 


prized of the inſinuations of the Imperial miniſters at. 
the court of Peterſburgh. (58) A letter from the Aut- 
trian envoy there, addreſſed to the envoy of the ſame 
court at Berlin, fell into his hands (59). As ſoon as 
the court of Vienna knew of the king's having received 
full information of every particular, ſhe diſapproved 
the conduct of her envoy : but Frederick was not to 
be ſo duped; he felt what he had to _— and kept 
himſelf on the defenſive. 

In 1750 commenced the long negociations for the 
election of a king of the Romans. Then, too, did the 
differences between the king of Pruſſia and the court of 

Ruſſia 
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Ruſſia encreaſe to ſuch a degree, that the ambaſſadors 
of both powers withdrew without taking leave. In 
November, count de Puebla, the Imperial envoy at 
Berlin, announced to that court, that the emperor 
and empreſs hoped, from the friendſhip of the king of 
Pruſſia, that, if the election of a king of the Romans 
ſhould be proceeded on, he would expedite the buſi- 
neſs by his electoral ſuffrage. Some time before, the 
Engliſh envoy at Berlin had made ſimilar overtures 
on the ſame ſubject. The king of England, in qua- 
lity of elector of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, the two 
eccleſiaſtical electors of Mayence and Treves, and the 
elector of Bavaria, were already agreed on this election; 
ſo that nothing was wanting but the conſent of the 
elector palatine, and of thoſe of Saxony, Cologne, 
and Brandenbourg. Frederick declared, that, as the 
emperor enjoyed perfect health, and was in the flower 
of his age, and as, beſides, peace reigned in Europe 
and the German empire, the motives indicated by the 
Imperial capitulation to neceſſitate an election of this 
nature, did not at preſent exiſt: conſequently, his ad- 
vice was, not to be precipitate, but to wait the ma- 
jority of the archduke Joſeph. Frederick ſignified 
his intentions to the other electors by letter. The 
king of England and the electors of Mayence and 
Bavaria replied, that the time when Europe was in 
peace was the moſt proper for an election; that the 
emperor's health gave no reaſon to apprehend his 
death before the majority of the king of the Romans; 


and that, at all events, it was better for the empire to 
r. 1. I have 
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have a minor for emperor, than to have none at all. 
The matter was long conteſted ; reaſons were ad- 
duced pro and con; and the oppoſition of the hing of 
Pruſſia added to the diſcontent of the court of Vienna, 
which encreaſed every day. 

On the 2d of December, the Ruſſian envoy at the 
court of Pruſſia withdrew from Berlin, and the king 
inſtantly recalled his from Peterſburgh. The reaſons 
aſſigned by the court of Ruſſia for this ſtep were, firſt, 
that her envoy was little reſpected, nay even deſpiſed 
at Berlin: ſecondly, that the gazette of Berlin had 
"refuſed to inſert that the court of Ruſſia recalled all 
her ſubjects in the ſervice of foreign powers: - thirdly, 
that two Pruſſian officers, who were ſubjects of Ruſſia, 
had been impriſoned, and refuſed their liberty by the 
court of Berlin, unleſs the court of Peterſburgh would 
Iikewiſe enlarge captain Stackelberg, a Pruſſian officer, 
who was kept under arreſt. The court of Pruſſia al- 
ledged, in anſwer, that, if an envoy knew not the 
means of making himſelf reſpected, that was in 
no wiſe a ſubject to interrupt the harmony between 
the two courts; that the Ruſſians in the ſervice of 
Pruſſia had not been ſent under the condition of be- 
ing recalled whenever that court thought proper; that 
captain Stackelberg was arreſted under the pretext of 
recruiting, whereas the two lieutenants, Kurſel and 
Reutern, were put in arreſt for attempting to quit Pruſ- 
ſia without obtaining permiſſion. It is eaſy to per- 
ceive that Ruſſia was ſeeking pretexts for a rupture: 
count de Beſtuchew, grand chancellor of the empire, 
5 | excited 
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excited all theſe petty ſubjects of quarrel, which were 
perpetually fomented by the perſonal hatred the ein- 
preſs had conceived againſt Frederick.(60) 

In the month of July of the ſame year (1750), the 
king received a ſingular embaſſy. The kan of Cri- 
mea, having heard of the great qualities of Frederick, 
ſent him an ambaſſador named Muſtapha, ($1) to 


aſſure him of his readineſs to do him every ſervice in 


his power, Much conjecture aroſe on the ſubje& of 
this embaſſy, and it was pretended that the king had 
concluded a very uſeful alliance with the kan, in caſe 
of a rupture with Ruſſia. 

Atlength, in 1751, the diet of the empire granted 
the king of Pruſſia the guaranty of the peace of Dreſ- 
den, which he. had been demanding from the yea 


1746. 


The negociations on the ſubſe of the king of the 


Romans ſtill continued : the king declared that this 


election could not take place without a conteſta- 
tion, unleſs the pretenſions of the elector palatine were 
to be decided on by the mediation. of France and 


Pruſſia, and the empreſs and her allies were to gua- 


ranty the peace of the North. The king, on his fide, 
offered to guaranty, with his allies, the conſtitution 
of Sweden. After this, the king demanded a delibe- 
ration on the ſubject of the guardianſhip of the king 
of the Romans, in caſe he ſhould mount the throne 
before his majority. The court of Vienna rejected 
theſe propoſitions, and affairs were no further ad- 
vanced. 

A freſh difference aroſe this year between the 

| T2 courts 
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courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin, reſpecting the trade 
of Dantzick. Some Ruſſian merchants were de- 
tained at Koningſberg with their merchandize. The 
court of Pruſſia by prohibition guarded againſt the like 
event in future. But this did not prevent the college 
of commerce at Peterſburgh from ordering the Ruſſian 
merchandize to be ſent thenceforward by fea, or by 
Poland, without touching at the Pruſſian frontiers. 
The principal negociations of Pruſſia in 17 52 till 
turned on the election of a king of the Romans. The 
Imperial court and that of Hanover zealouſly endea- 
voured to unite all the ſuffrages in favour of the arch- 
duke Joſeph, and flattered themſelves that every diffi- 
culty was removed. The election, however, did not 
take place ; on the contrary, the obſtacles to it en- 
creaſed. The ancient princely houſes, ſupported by 
the king and the elector palatine, demanded to parti- 
cipate in the election, and the margrave of Branden- 
bourg Anſpach addreſſed a circular letter to all theſe 
houſes, to propoſe to them to declare to the directory 
of Mayence, that the college of princes would not con- 
ſent to the election of a king of the Romans, before it 
ſnould be decided, in the three colleges of the em- 
pire, Whether this election was neceſſary? This letter 
made much noiſe, and occaſioned great commotion. 
Moſt of the princely houſes thought they ſhould 
avail themſelves of the opportunity which now offered 
of aſſerting their rights. All their efforts, however, 
did but augment the difficulties of the election, with- 
out procuring them any advantage. 


Frederick laboured allo, in the courſe of this year, 
5 to 
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to facilitate the commerce between his ſubjects ard 
thoſe of Auſtria ; for which purpoſe he ſent Dewitz, 
vice-preſident of Pomerania, to Vienna. But theſe 
negociations were unſucceſsful; and the Imperial court, 
far from liſtening to his propoſitions, - augmented, the 
following year, the very duties and impoſts of which 
the king complained. 5 | 
For ſome years paſt, differences had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of London and Berlin, relative to 
ſome Pruſſian veſſels taken by the Engliſh during the 
laſt war. In November, 1752, the king of Pruſſia 
cauſed to be preſented to the court of London a me- 
morial, in which he declared, that, having received no 
ſatisfaction on that head, he was reſolved to retain 
the ſums he had promiſed to pay on account of 
Sileſia. In the beginning of 1753 the negociations 
continued. The king of England had appointed com- 
miſſioners to examine the king of Pruſſia's claims. 
They came to a deciſion, and their deciſion was com- 
municated to the king. Frederick was not ſatisfied. 
He named counſellors to examine the affair, and re- 
plied. This correſpondence terminated in nothing. 
The affair was not concluded till 1756, when trifling 
intereſts diſappeared before thoſe of more importance. 
Some ill-diſpoſed perſons had circulated a report, 


that, in the ſpring of 17 53, lieutenant-general Bredow 


was to make an irruption into Hanover, on the fide 

of Halberſtadt, with a conſiderable body of Pruſſians. 

The differences then ſubſiſting between the two courts 

ſerved as a pretext to give ſome colour of probability 

to this report. But the king poſitively denied any © 
| 13 ſuch 
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ſuch intention, and declared that he was very far from 
wiſhing to diſturb the 55 of Germany in any man- 
ner whatſoever. 

In 1754, the king a of che princeſs dowa- 
ger of Orange the ſeigniories of that houſe ſituated in 
Holland, for which he paid 505,000 Dutch florins. 

In 1755, the affairs of Europe were greatly em- 
broiled, the diſcontent of the different courts towards 
each other began to break out, and tt was not difficult 
to foreſee an approaching rupture. France and Eng- 
land were diſputing about a few leagues of territory in 
Canada, a country in which two hundred leagues of 
ground are not worth two of thoſe in Europe. Hoſ- 
tilities commenced without any poſitive declaration of 
war. France, who maintained that the Engliſh were 
the aggreſſors, augmented her land forces, and mani- 
feſted her intention of attacking the king of England's 
ſtates in Germany. The king of England, ſupported 
by his parliament, endeavoured to ſecure his electorate 
againſt the attacks with which it was menaced, and 
allied himſelf with Ruſſia and Heſſe. The French and 
Ruſſians were on the point of appearing at the ſame 
time in Germany. The king of Pruſſia, who was not 
ignorant of the confederacy of the courts of Peterſ- 
burgh, Dreſden, and Vienna, which had conſpired his 
ruin, now felt the danger redoubled, and endeavoured 
to avert it. To this end, he declared, that he ſhould 
treat as enemies all the French troops which ſhould ap- 
pear in Germany. This menace changed the ſcene. 
The Ruſſian troops aſſembled in Livonia, where, 
from their vicinity to Pruſſia, they incurred the ſuſpi- 
C10N 
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cion of a double project, could no longer be of ſervice 
to the king of England. This prince addreſſed him- 
ſelf for ſuccours to the court of Vienna, but which re- 
. fuſed to take a part in this war againſt France, under 
the pretext of being neceſſitated to defend itſelf againſt 
Pruſſia, who was arming. England, having no ad- 
vantage to expect from her union with the courts of 
Vienna and Peterſburgh, and foreſeeing that the Dutch 
would ſtand neuter, found herſelf entirely without ſup- 
port. In theſe circumſtances, Frederick made an of- 
ſer of his aſſiſtance in Germany. So powerful an ally 
was not to be refuſed ; and the treaty was concluded 
at the commencement of the following year. 
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FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF SEVEN 
YEARS TO THE PEACE OF HUBERTSBOURG, 


1756-1763. 


HE year 1756 is celebrated, in the annals of 
Pruſſia, by the commencement of a war in 
which a hoſt of enemies, leagued together againſt her, 
_ occaſioned her power to totter even to its foundations; 
yet, notwithſtanding the violence of the ſhock, ſhe 
aroſe, at the expiration of ſeven years, all marked, in- 
ceſſantly, by toils and battles, intirely covered with 
the brilliancy of national character and renown, 
Before we enter on this famous war, let us give 
ſome idea of the negociations connected with it. 
At the beginning of this year, the Duke de Ni- 
vernois was ſent to Berlin in quality of ambaſſador 
extraordinary from the court of France. The object 
of his miſſion was to prevent Frederick from allying 
himſelf with England, and he attempted to negociate 
an alliance between that prince and France. His 
propoſals were not only rejected, but the negociations MW 
continued with England, until a treaty was finally 
concluded at London.(62) The two powers appeared 
do have no other intention than to preſerye peace in 


Ger- 
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Germany, and to oppoſe the introduction of foreign 
troops into the empire. (63) | 
Thus did France perceive the extinction of the 
hopes which ſhe had entertained of being able either to 
draw Pruſſia to her ſide, or to induce her to obſerve 
a neutrality, She ſaw herſelf thwarted in the project 
F of making Germany the theatre of war, and of at- 
tacking England in the electorate of Hanover. Thus 
ſituated, ſhe concluded a treaty of neutrality and re- 
ciprocal defence with the empreſs queen, which was 
Gened at Verſailles the 1ſt of May, 1756. On this 
occaſion, the empreſs queen promiſed to take no part 
in the war between France and England; but the 
) treaty ſtipulated that the two contracting powers ſhould 
; mutually guaranty their poſſeſſions in Europe, and 
turniſh 24,000 auxiliary troops in caſe of an attack 
on either. By this means did France procure herſelf 
a powerful ally in Germany, in the perſon of the em- 
preſs queen, who, finding that ſhe had no ſuccour to 
expect from England in her projects againſt Pruſſia, 
readily connected herſelf with France, thus ſecuring 
a conſiderable aid, and hoping, by the influence of 
that power, to engage the Swedes in an alliance with 
her againſt Frederick. 


g he king, to whom not one of theſe meaſures was 


0 a ſecret, ſet on foot negociations to counteract the 
1s concealed deſigns of his enemies; and endeavoured, 
1s in concert with the other powers, to put himſelf in a 
* ſituation to repel force by force. 

d He knew that the courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, 
in and Saxony, had formed a plan for his deſtruction; 


by 
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by accident, and by the treachery of a Saxon ſecre- 
tary, he had diſcovered that theſe three courts, im- 
mediately after the peace of Dreſden (1746), had 
concluded a treaty of alliance and eventual partition 
of his ſtates, in caſe of war. From 1753 to 1756, 
he received, every poſt day, copies of all the dif- 
patches of the court of Saxony, and he could no lon- 
ger doubt that the three powers were labouring to 
bring about a war. | | 
Having learnt, in the month of June, that the 
' Ruſſian armaments in Livonia were aſſuming a very 
ſerious aſpect, he ſent ſeven battalions with a regiment 
of dragoons and huſſars into Lower Pomerania, to 
reinforce the Pruſſian forces in that province. Being 
informed ſoon after, that the court of Vienna, in con- 
ſequence of his treaty with England, was making 
conſiderable preparations for war in Bohemia, on the 
frontiers of Sileſia, and in all its hereditary ſtates, he 
demanded amicably of that court, whether he was 
the actual object of theſe particular preparations ?(64) 
'The empreſs queen replied, that, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe had thought proper to make ſome war- 
like preparations for her own defence and that of her 
allies, which could not in their refult prove preju- 
dicial to any perſons whatſoever. So vague an an- 
ſwer could not fatisfy the king. He declared that he 
was aware of the, project formed by the courts of 
Peterſburgh and Vienna to attack him, and demanded 
a clear and preciſe anſwer, by which the empreſs 
ſhould declare that ſhe would not attack him either 
in 1756 or in the following year. He added, that 
| | he 
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he ſhould conſider every equivocal anſwer as a de- 
claration of war. The Imperial court replied, that 
the king of Pruſſia had begun to collect together his 
armaments, and make all his warlike preparations ; 
that no ſuch alliance exiſted between the two em- 
preſſes againſt his Pruſſian majeſty ; and that conſe- 
quently the diſagreeable events the King ſeemed to 
apprehend, could not be imputed to the empreſs 


queen. Frederick took till another ſtep to engage 


the court of Vienna to peace; and, after his troops 


had entered Saxony, he aſſured the court of Vienna 


that he would withdraw them, and reſtore every thing 
to its former ſituation, provided the empreſs would 
but give him the aſſurance he had demanded in his 
preceding declaration. This propoſition was attended 
with as little ſucceſs as the former. All negociations 
were broken off, and the envoys of the two courts 
mutually withdrew. (65) 

Soon after appeared a circular reſcript of the Im- 
perial court, in which mention was made of the ar- 
maments of the king of Pruſſia in the midſt of peace; 
and aſſurances given that the alliance concluded with 
France contained no ſecret article relative to either 


alterations in religion, or the oppreſſion of the pro- 


teſtant faith in Germany; nor even tending to en- 
croach upon the liberty of the empire reſpecting the 
election of a king of the Romans. Frederick pub- 
liſhed a declaration of the ſame nature, (66) wherein 
he proved that the Imperial court had been the firſt 
to arm, and he reproached that court with having 

| | _ refuſed 
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refuſed an amicable explanation reſpecting this object 
of theſe preparations. 

All theſe negociations on the part of the king did 
not make him relax a moment from his activity in 
preparing himſelf for war. By preſſing the court of 
Vienna to an explanation, he hoped either to break 
the alliance formed againſt him, or at leaſt to acquire 


ſuch. a knowledge of the intended operations as might 


direct him how to counteract their probable effects. 
His apprehenſions were amply juſtified by the conduct 
of the court of Vienna, The local ſituation of the 
Pruſſian ſtates impoſes an indiſpenſable law on the 
ſovereigns of that monarchy never to wait for the ar- 
rival of the enemy within its confines. Frederick 
felt the truth of this principle, and experience had 
taught him how to turn 1t to his advantage. The 
conflagration was inevitable, and Frederick thought 
he ſhould.gain conſiderably by lighting it himſelf in 
a a country remote from his own ſtates, and by com- 
pelling to a defence an enemy who was preparing to 
attack him. Itwas determined to commence hoſtilities. 
Towards the end of Auguſt, the Pruſſian troops 
got into motion. A corps commanded by field- 


marſhal Leuwald remained in Pruſſia to oppoſe the 


Ruſſian army. A few regiments only were left in 
Oft-Friefland and Weſtphalia, the king foreſeeing, 
that, amidſt the multitude of enemies he had to con- 
tend with, it would be impoſſible for him to defend 
thoſe diſtant provinces againſt the force of France. 
38 but little to E from the Swedes, he 

thought 
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thought it ſufficient to reſerve only a ſmall number of 
troops for the defence of Pomerania. 

Saxony was entered by 40, ooo men, divided into 
three different bodies. The firſt, which formed the 
right wing, was commanded by duke Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, who advanced from the duchy of Mag- 
debourg by Halle, Leipſic, Borna, Chemnitz, Frei- 
berg, and Dippolſwalde, to Dreſden, the general ren- 
dezvous of the army. The ſecond, which formed 
the centre, was commanded by the king himſelf: 
he proceeded to the left along the banks of the 
Elbe, paſſing by Wittenberg, Torgau, and Meiſſen, 
from whence he advanced to Dreſden by Keſſeldorf. 
The third diviſion, forming the left wing, marched, 
under the orders of the duke of Bevern, from the 
environs of Frankfort on the Oder, by Elſterwerda, 
Bautzen, Stolpe, and Lohmen, and encamped to the 
right, oppoſite Pirna, and on the right banks of 
the Elbe. On the 6th of September the whole 
Pruſſian army was collected in the neighbourhood of 
Dreſden. : 

Saxony had ſcarcely 15,000 men for her defence ; 
neither was this feeble army as yet aſſembled. Dreſ- 
den was without a garriſon. On the news of the Pruſſian 
invaſion, Auguſtus got together all his Saxon troops, 
and encamped near Pirna on the Elbe, between the 
fortreſſes of Kœnigsſtein and Sonnenſtein, Saxony was 
ſubdued without a blow ; Dreſden opened her gates. 
Frederick's project was to force the king of Poland 
to join him in the conqueſt of Bohemia, or, in caſe of _ 
refuſal, to have a pretext for keeping Saxony. Nor Was 

this 
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this the only view that directed the arrangements of 
this campaign. He wiſhed to ſearch the archives of 
Dreſden, in hopes of diſcovering papers calculated to 
juſtify his conduct; and, in fact, Frederick was no 
ſooner in that city than he demanded the keys of the 
cabinet and archives, which were refuſed. The queen 
of Poland, daughter of the emperor Joſeph, placed 
herſelf before the doors to hinder them from being for- 
ced; and it became neceſſary to make uſe of violence 

to remove her. | 9 8 

The cabinet and archives were opened, and Frederick 
there found prooſs of the jealouſy to which his power 
had given riſe in the minds of his neighbours. The 
court of Berlin quoted, in its manifeſtos, ſeveral letters 
in which the court of Saxony had declared itſelf ready 
do accede to the alliance of Peterſburgh againſt Pruſſia, 
provided that the other parties would determine upon the 
amount of its ſhare in the conqueſt of the Pruſſian ſtates, 
the priſoners, and the booty. (68) Yet it appears from 
theſe very letters, that, in June 1756, Saxony had not 
| acceded to this alliance. That country, as it were, 
without defence, imagined the danger more remote 
than 1t really was. A government is never more 
blameable than when neglecting to prepare for any ne- 
ceſſary defence. Saxony was exhauſted. An elector 
inveſted with the royal dignity was perpetually drain- 
ing that province to ſupply an exceſſive luxury and 
magnificence ; and the diſorder of the finances com- 
pleted the ruin of this unhappy country. Saxony no 
longer had either money, troops, or fortrefſes.. The 
military art was forgotten for pomp aud pjeaſures. (69) 
. This 
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This taking poſſeſſion of Saxony was not termed an 
attack, irruption, invaſion, or conqueſt, but ſimply a 
depoſit for the ſecurity of the ſtates of Brandenbourg. 
The king left to his miniſters the care of ſubmitting to 
the ſurrounding nations a written juſtification of this 
procedure, and men were found, who ſpent them- 
ſelves in vain reaſoning to prove that it was no vio- 
lence, and thought they had demonſtrated that Saxony 
had formed tremendous projects for the attack of 
Pruſſia, whilſt it was evident ſhe had not even ſo much 
as provided for her own defence. Genuine philoſophy 
contemns theſe idle reaſonings, which policy adopts 
unfortunately. The king of Pruſſia built only on con- 
jectures, and, to maintain them, ſeveral writers did not 
bluſh to aſſert that poſts were found on ſome of the 
highways in Saxony with the inſcription Heerftrafſe (the 


road of the army): the Auſtrians were reproached 


likewiſe with having made a proceſſion at Vienna in 
honour of Saint Hedewig, the patroneſs of Sileſia, 
whence ſome able civilians of the Pruſſian cabinet de- 
duced, with equal learning and ingenuity, that the ob- 
ject in gaining the patroneſs was to obtain her aid in 
recovering the province. | 

Conſidering the matter in point of good policy, no- 
thing was more natural than the conduct of the king 
of Pruſſia. Saxony procured him an infinite number 
of important advantages in a war with Auſtria. It 
formed a barrier, a paſſage, a communication with 
Brandenbourg and Sileſia. In poſſefling that country, 
he ſaw himſelf maſter of the Elbe from Magdebourg 
to Bohemia, and was able to maintain his army at the 
8 expence 
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expence of others. It would have been leſs advanta- 
geous to him for Saxony to have taken a neutral part, 
or even to have become his ally. 


To ſecure theſe advantages, he conceived the pro- 


ject of diſarming the Saxon army, and of preventing it 
from joining the Auſtrians. Encamped at Pirna, it en- 
Joyed the advantage of a fortification which nature and 
art had rendered almoſt impregnable. The king re- 
ſolved to block it up, and force it to ſubmit: 38 batta- 


lions and 30 ſquadrons ſurrounded the camp, whilſt 


the remainder of the army, conſiſting of 28 battalions 
and 60 ſquadrons, continued their rout towards Bohe- 
mia, under the command of general Keith, 

The Imperial court had made ſuch a diſpoſition 


that two armies in Bohemia were prepared to oppoſe 


the enterprizes of the Pruſſians. The moſt conſide- 
rable, commanded by general Brown, was encamped 
near Colin, and the other aſſembled near Kœnigſ- 
gratz under prince Piccolomini. As ſoon as general 
Brown heard of the approach of the Pruſſian army, he 
detached general Wied with a corps to encamp near 
Nollendorf, and form advanced poſts towards Peter- 


ſwalde, in order to eſtabliſh a communication with the 
Saxon army blocked up at Pirna. The king, to cover 


his troops which were beſieging the Saxon camp, de- 
tached prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick with a ſmall 
corps into Bohemia. The duke had orders ſo to en- 
camp as to be able to reſiſt a corps ſuperior in num- 


bers, and prevent it from penetrating into Saxony. 


He acquitted himſelf perfectly well of his commiſſion, 


drove the enemy without much difficulty from Peterſ- 


walde 
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walde and Nollendorf, and encamped near Auffig, 
where he eſtabliſhed his bakehouſe. He next took 
the fortreſs of Teſchen after a ſlight reſiſtance, made 
the garriſon priſoners, and fixed his camp near Johns- 


dorf. General Brown, who was ordered to deliver the 


Saxon army at Pirna, changed the place of his en- 
campment from Colin to Budin. On this intelligence, 
the king came out of Saxony with axreinforcement, 
and repaired to the camp of Johnsdorf. Though this 
was an entrenched camp, the king did not think proper 
to wait there for the enemy, but took the reſolution of 
advancing by Tirmitz and Welmina to get poſſeſſion 
of the paſſages of the mountains, and put it out of 
Brown's power to undertake any thing in favour of the 
Saxons. Brown had advanced to the environs of 
Lowoſitz; and on the 1ſt of October, the king ap- 
proaching from Welmina towards that place, there 
was a battle, in which both parties valiantly diſputed . 
a victory with courage, which terminated in favour of 
the Pruſſians. (70) The firing laſted from ſeven in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. The Pruſſian ca- 


valry made a ſucceſsful attack on that of the Auſtrians; 


but in endeavouring to clear an intrenchment, they 
were received by a violent fire, and forced to retire 
with loſs. The left wing of the Pruſſians took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the hill of Loboſch and the town of Lowoſitz, 
in ſpite of the animated reſiſtance of the enemy; but 
the right remained tranquil on mount Homolca, with- 
out taking any part in the battle. Gen-ral Brown, 


with his left wing, covered the retreat of his army, | 


which regained, during the night, the camp of Budin. 
Vol. I. = 4 | . This 
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This want of ſucceſs did not diſcourage Brown, 
Some days after, he made a freſh attempt to deliver 
the Saxons. His plan was well conceived, The 13th 
of October, he had led 10,000 men towards Schandau 
near the Saxon camp, on the banks of the Elbe. His 
march was conducted with ſo much ſecrecy and pre- 
caution, that the Pruſſians ſaw them make their ap- 
pearance, before they had any information of their de- 
ſign. The poſt of Schandau was occupied by 4000 
Brandenburghers. It was concerted with the Saxons 
that they ſhould ſally out of their camp the following 
night, under the cannon of the fortreſs of Kcenigsſtein ; 
and paſs the Elbe to join the Auſtrians, whilſt the latter 
ſhould attack the Pruſſians near Schandau, and by 
that means prevent them from obſtructing the paſſage 
But the boats deſtined to tranſport them were not 
ready till the night after, and the Saxons themſelves 
jay that the fiſhermen refuſed their aſſiſtance. So 
true it is that there is a ſtrict connection between the 
obedience of the ſubjects and the power of the ſove- 
reign entruſted with the care of their protection and 
defence. The ſally from the camp was tardily per- 
formed from the badneſs of the roads, ſo that the Sax- 
ons did not reach the place appointed till the 13th. 
Mean while, the Pruſſians had an opportunity to rein- 
force themſelves. Brown began to doubt of ſucceſs, 
and the 14th retreated into Bohemia without attempt- 
ing the junction. The Saxons, being no longer de- 
ended by their camp, loſt all courage and ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners. They were converted into 

Pruſſian troops, and the regiments obliged to take an 
8 : oath 
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oath to the king, who appointed officers to command 
them. The infantry were quartered in the Pruſſian 
towns, and the cavalry diſperſed among the {quadronsof 
the army. 200 pieces of heavy cannon, with the bag- 
gage and proviſions, fell a prey to the conquerors. * 

Auguſtus demanded that his guards ſhould not be 
made priſoners; but Frederick replied that he did 
not with to have the trouble of taking them a ſecond 
time. (71) Auguſtus, after loſing his hereditary ſtates, 
his army and his guards, was obliged to receive, as a 
favour from the hand of the conqueror, paſſports and 
poſt-horſes to retire to Poland. His kingdom fur- 
niſhed him a retreat, and this was the only aſſiſtance 
he derived from it. The Poles did not raiſe a ſingle 
man, nor even adopt -one ſingle meaſure to ſupport 
their king. The army took up its winter quarters in 
Saxony, and lived upon that country. 

Before and after the invaſion of Saxony, the king of 
Pruſſia had always continued to negociate with the king 
of Poland. (72) But it appears that his ſole object 
was to prevent that prince from having time to take 
meaſures to oppoſe his operations againſt Auſtria, 
Frederick had unqueſtionably no deſire to make a 
treaty, ſince he demanded nothing leſs than to keep 
Saxony during the war, and that the Saxon army 
ſhould diſperſe. It is clear that he only acted thus, 
to facilitate his projects in Bohemia, and to clear away, 
upon his paſſage, all oppoſition whatſoever. Nothing 
could be more prudent than this conduct; he was too 


0 well informed of the political connections of Saxony 
n 5 
b do truſt to the promiſes of Auguſtus, and it is more 
th. 8 ey 


chan probable that he would have had reaſon to repent 
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leaving behind him the Saxon army. In vain would 


the king of Poland have promiſed to diſperſe it; the 


troops could eaſily have been again aſſembled, and 
poſted where he thought proper. : 

- Frederick, having accomplithed his views for this 
campaign, ordered his Bohemian army to retire into 
winter quarters in Saxony, and, on the 2oth of Octo- 
ber, the king went into Bohemia with a ſmall body of 
troops, to facilitate this retreat. In the middle of No- 
vember, the king's army went into winter quarters, ſo 
as to be covered by conſiderable poſts, on the fide of 
the Bohemian frontiers. © Lieutenant general Winter- 


ſeldt, who had been ſent from Saxony into the envi- 


rons of Landſhout and Hirſchberg with ſeven batta- 
lions and ten ſquadrons, was ſtationed between the 
king's army and that commanded by marſhal Schwerin 
in Sileſia; and there was a chain of poſts from the 
confines of Moravia as far as Voigtland, towards the 
Bohemian frontiers. | 1 
On the ſide of Sileſia, general Schwerin had entered 
Bohemia by the county of Glatz, and encamped near 
Aujeſt, not far from Kœnigſgratz. Not long after his 
arrival, there was a bloody ſkirmiſh with the Auſtrian 
advanced guard under general Buccow. The latter 
had detached colonel Luſinſki, with 700 huſſars and 


picked dragoons, towards the foreſt. of Oberbles, to 


** 


1urprize the advanced poſts guarded by the Pruſſian 


huſſars. The attack was briſk, but the regiments of 
Martenberg and Wechmar forced them to retire 
* j . . 

with the loſs of 127 priſoners. The Auſtrian army 


3 | | | com- 
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eommanded by gencral Piccolomini was ſo advanta- 


geouſly entrenched in their camp near Kœniglgratz, 


at the confluence of the rivers Adler and the Elbe, 
that general Schwerin could not attack him. The 
21{t of October, the Pruſſian army began their retreat. 
Towards the frontiers of the county of Glarz, their 
rear-guard had a ſkirmiſh, which terminated to their 
honour; and at the end of November general Schwe- 
rin's army got likewiſe into winter quarters. 

The year 1757 is remarkable. The emperor de- 


manded ſuccours from the ſtates of the epi Who 


railed an army in his favour. 

The Palatinate, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Mayence, 
and Wirtzbourg, ſent auxiliary troops to the empreſs 
queen, and the emperor himſelf, in quality of grand 
duke of Tuſcany, drew ſome troops from Florence. 

During the whole winter, the army was the rendez- 


* 


vous of the troops of the-emprels queen which came 


trom the Low Countries, Italy, Hungary, and all the 
German provinces. Five regiments of Uhlans joined 
the Saxon cavalry, and paſſed from Poland into Mo- 


ravia. Never had Auſtria a ſtronger army. The 


command of 1 ic was given to prince Charles of Lor- 
raine. Mo. gg f2-> 

The king of Pruſſia reinforced his army in Saxony, 
and, to oppoſe the light Hungarian troops, he formed 
a fort of light infantry, or free battalions, which he em- 
ployed nearly in the manner of the Croats. 

But Auſtria was not the only power againſt whom 
it became neceſſary for Frederick to defend himſelf. 


A Waben army, commanded by general Apraxin, ad- 


K 3 vanced 
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vanced againſt the kingdom of Pruſſia. One hundred 
thouſand French were preparing to make an irruption 
into Pruſſian Weſtphalia. The ſtates of Sweden had 
already reſolved, in quality of guarantees of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, ro ſend an army into Pomerania, to op- 
poſe the king of Pruſſia, and aſſiſt the ſtates of the em- 
pire. In the month of September, 1756, the tribunal 
of the empire, or rather the aulic council, had ſum- 
moned the king of Pruſſia to appear and give an ac- 
count of his conduct, as a perturbator of the public 
peace, It was ſignified to him, that he muſt withdraw 
his troops from Bohemia and Saxony; a demand to 
which he refuſed compliance, and was, therefore, put 
under the ban of the empire, the ſtates being fum- 
moned to aſſemble an army to execute the ſen- 
tence. (73) 

Whilſt Frederick ſaw that the collected force of his 
enemies amounted to 700,000 men, he felt that with 
all his allies he could hardly muſter 260,000. 

As ſome of his enemies could not commence their 
operations till the ſeaſon was far advanced, he reſolved 
to open the campaign as early as poſlible, and attack 
with his whole united forces the empreſs queen; a 
foe of all others the moſt powerful, and, yet, the moſt 
within his reach, He felt that if he had the good for- 
tune to ſtrike a deciſive blow at the opening of the 
campaign, he ſhould ſlacken, or perhaps totally cruſh, 
the projects of the other powers. 

If the king, on the one hand, was urged by theſe 
motives to preſs a deciſive action, the ſame reaſons 
induced the empreſs queen to purſue a different ſyſtem. 

| She 
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Ske reſolved to keep on the defenſive, until her allies 
were able to take the field, foreſeeing that Frederick 


would then be obliged to divide his army into diffe- 


rent corps, which would diminiſh his forces on every 
fide. She waited for this favourable moment to com- 
mence her operations, and in the interim thought of 
nothing but putting her poſſeſſions 1 in ſecurity againſt 
the attacks of her enemy. 

On this ſyſtem, general Brown divided his army into 
different corps. The firſt, which was commanded by 
duke d'Aremberg, took poſt near Eger; the ſecond, 
under Brown, near Budin ; the third, under the com- 
mand of count Koenigſegg, near Reichenberg; and 
the fourth remained in Moravia, under the orders of 
count Serbelloni. 

By this diſpoſition, the general thought to cover 
Bohemia. Each of theſe corps was conſiderable, and 
they could eaſily be collected to repulſe the enemy, 
where-ever he ſhould attempt to n into that 
kingdom. 

The king, who wiſhed to enter Bohemia, divided 
his army likewiſe into four bodies : the firſt, com- 
manded by prince Moritz, was near Chemnitz; Fre- 
derick commanded the ſecond at Lokowitz; the third 
was at Zittau, under the duke of Bevern; and the fourth 
in Sileſia, commanded by marſhal Schwerin. Each 
of theſe corps was rather in good force, and the king 
thought they. might enter ſeparately into Bohemia. 
Not to expoſe them, however, to the ritk of being ſe- 
parately beaten, he ordered the two former to accom- 
pliſh a junction as ſoon as they ſhould leave in their 

| K 4 rear 
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rear the narrow paſſes of the mountains between Low- 
ofitz and Egar. A ſimilar junction was to take place, 
between the other two, on the Iſer, in the environs of 
Turnau. By thus uniting the four diviſions, he ima- 
gined he ſhould reach Prague, the general rendezvous 
of the army, in ſecurity. | 
I he king, dreading leſt the enemy ſhould occupy the 
defiles of the mountains between Lowoſitz and Loko- 
witz with a body of infantry, ordered prince Moritz to 
enter the circle of Satz, and occupy it without delay, on 
the fide of Bohemia. This ſtep would doubtleſs have 
compelled the enemy to quit the mountains, to avoid 
being encloſed between theſe two corps.. 

In conſequence, prince Moritz quitted Chemnitz in 
the beginning of April, and advanced directly towards 
Eger by Zwikkaw and Plauen, with the view of ma- 
king the enemy believe he either had a deſign on that 
place, or meant to paſs through it into Bohemia. The 
duke d'Aremberg, deceived by this falſe march, col- 
lected all his forces near Eger; and then it was that 
prince Moritz took another rout, and marched with 
great rapidity towards the place of his deſtination. On 
the 23d of April he joined the king's army near Linay. 
Frederick had likewiſe paſſed the mountains without 
any great obſtacles, after putting to flight the Auſtrians 
who guarded the poſts of Auſſg under the orders of 
general Draſſchkowitz. 

As the camp of Budin was very ſtrong, being covered 
by the Eger, the king did not think proper to attack 
it in front; and, therefore, he renewed his march along 
the banks of the river towards Kaſchtitz, prepared 

| bridges, 
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bridges, and paſſed it with his whole army on the 


morning of the 26th. 


There his light troops and van fell in with the 
troops of duke d'Aremberg, who was on his march 
from Eger with the deſign either of encamping in this 


country, or of joining general Brown. But this cir- 


cumſtance made him take the refaliution of retreating 55 
towards Welwarn. 

Brown, ſeeing the king had paſſed the Eger, and en- 
camped on his left flank, thought proper to quit his 
poſition near Budin, and retire towards Prague, which 
he reached without loſing a ſingle man. 

The king now ordered the bridges of Budin to be 
repaired, the more eaſily to pals his convoys, and di- 
rected his march alſo towards Prague, where he arrived 
the 2d of May, and encamped on mount Blanc, to the 
left of the Mulda. The Auſtrians, now under the com- 
mand of prince Charles of Lorraine, had abandoned 
theſe poſts and retreated over the river. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Bevern had 
alſo moved on the 20th of April, and advanced the 
ſame day from Zittau towards Reichenberg. There 
he found count Kœnigſegg encamped with 20,000 
men in a valley ſituated between two high mountains. 
His polition was ſuch, that his right wing and centre 
were very ſtrong, and it was not eaſy to attack him in 
front. The prince of Bevern having choſen this rout 
to join general Schwerin, and finding himſelf obliged 
to give battle, nothing remained but to conduct it in 


the moſt advantageous manner. His troops were be- 
| hind 
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hind a muddy rivulet, which he could not paſs with- 
out being expoſed to the fire of the enemy, before 
they could have time to form. Reſolved to attack 
their left wing, he began by ſending general Leſtwitz 
beyond the Neiſſe, to engage, or rather to draw off the 
attention of the right wing from what he had deſigned 
to execute. He then gave orders for the cavalry to 
advance and begin the action. The attack was briſk, 
but without ſucceſs. The Pruſſians were repulſed. 
The duke, perceiving that he could never make a ſuc- 
ceſsful attack on the enemy's cavalry, ſo long as the 
two flanks were covered by infantry and artillery, with- 
drew his troops. He then detached different batta- 
lions from his right wing to aſcend the mountains as 
high as poſſible, in order to take the cavalry, poſted 
in a wood at the foor of theſe mountains, in flank and 
rear. The order was punctually executed; the enc- 
my quitted the wood, and thus gave the duke's cavalry 
the opportunity of renewing the attack, which was now 
ſucceſsfully effected. The Auſtrians could not reſiſt 
both the ſhock of the cavalry and the fire of the Pruſ- 
ſian infantry, which occupied the wood. Another 
ſkilful manceuvre completed the advantage of the 
prince of Bevern, and the Auſtrians were driven out of 

the valley. | 7 
The duke followed them. They encamped in an 
advantageous polition at Saſkal, and a freſh action 
was expected; but the Auſtrians, learning that general 
Schwerin was on his march from Sileſia, ſuddenly quit- 
ted their poſition; and retreated towards Prague, to join 
the 
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the main army. The duke now effected his junction 
with general Schwerin, and formed, till they reached 
Prague, the left wing of his army. 

On the 5th of May, the king's troops were united 
near Prague, where the Auſtrian army was alſo col- 
lected, almoſt under the cannon of the fortreſs. Their 
advantageous poſition, in an entrenched camp, and ſur- 
rounded by batteries, did not prevent the king from 
attacking them the next day; which brought on one 
of the moſt memorable battles of this whole war. 

The king, who was, on the 5th, on the other fide of 
the Mulda, towards the narrow entrance into the city of 
Prague, with the army he had brought from Saxony, 
left general Keith on mount Blanc with a body of 
troops, on the evening of the ſame day croſſed the Mul- 
da with the remainder below Prague, and onthe morn- 
ing of the 6th joined Schwerin's army, which had paſſ 
ed the Elbe near Melnic. The Pruſſian army con- 
ſiſted of 80,000 men. The Auſtrians, commanded by 
prince Charles of Lorraine, had their camp defended on 
the left by the citadel of Zilkaberg, in the rear by the 
city of Prague, and in front by ſteep hills and batteries. 
On the right was a marſhy meadow, acroſs which was 
a cauſeway for the cannon. The king remained half 
an hour with general Schwerin examining the poſition 
of the enemy. (74) The attack was intended by the 
king to be in front. Schwerin, who entertained a dif- 


ferent opinion, at length prevailed on the king to per- 


mit him to advance towards the right wing of the Auſ- 
trians. To attain this, he was obliged to make a great 
circuit, Which gave the Auſtrians time to ſtrengthen 

| them- 
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' themſelves in this part, and to take poſſeſſion of ſome 
heights. Prince Charles made the ſecond line of this 


wing advance into the farſt, in order to lengthen it, and 


as the left wing was ſufficiently defended by the city, he 
| detached 13 regiments of cavalry from it to the aſſiſ- 
tance of the right. When the Pruſſian cavalry ap- 
proached the cauſeway, they found themſelves in face 
of a line of 104 ſquadrons. At the fight of the Pruſ- 
ſians, this whole line fired on them at fifty paces diſ- 
tance, and then poured on them with ſuch impetuoſity 
as twice to oblige them to give way. A ſimilar fate 
ſeemed to await the Pruſſian infantry. In order to 
form, they were obliged to come out of a narrow road, 
the outlet from which was defended by twelve pieces 
of cannon, whoſe fire threw the infantry into diſorder, 
The troops which had already paſſed, and formed, 
were unable to reſiſt the enemy's fire. Some regi— 
ments retreated beyond the cauſeway, the whole left 
wing was beginning to give way, and the battle ſeemed 
loſt. The ſecond line were ordered to fire on the 


firſt which was recoiling. Theſe inſtructions were the 


cauſe of increaſing the carnage, but without inſpiring 
the ſoldiers with additional intrepidity. A fingle he- 
roic action turned the fortune of the day. Schwerin 
was in the defile. He ſaw his own regiment heſitate 
before a battery. He inſtantly ſnatches the colours 
from the hands of an enſign, flouriſhes them, advances 
to the head of his regiment, and cries out, All are 
cowards who refuſe to follow me! He marches, they 
follow, they preſs forward ; the regiment advances out 
of the defile, and Schwerin, mortally wounded, falls, 

< but 
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but {till graſping the colours in his hand. This va- 
liant ſacrifice, unexampled but amongſt a free peo- 
ple, (75) was the ſignal of victory. The Pruſſians reco- 
vered their courage; the whole line advanced with 
intrepidity; prince Henry of Pruſſia and general Zie- 


teen performed prodigies of valour. What appeared 
at firſt to have given the victory to the Auſtrians, 


proved now the cauſe of their ruin. Their right wing, 
by advancing on the left of the Pruſſians, had ventured 
too far from the army, The king immediately ſent 
ſome regiments to occupy the ſpace which ſeparated 
them. The right wing, thus cut off, ſtood unavoid- 
ably between two fires, and, aware of the impoſſibility 
of rejoining the left, fell back on Beneſchau. 

The king now attacks the left wing with equal fire. 
The carnage is dreadful, The Auſtrians give way, and, 
finding themſelves encloſed on every ſide, are forced to 
throw themſelves into the town. They expected to 
quit it by another gate, but Keith prevented them. 

Forty-eight thouſand Auſtrians, with a greatnumber 
of princes and generals, found themſelves ſhut up in 
Prague, 10,000 were made priſoners by the Pruſſians, 
and 5000 either killed or wounded in the field of battle. 
The conqueror took 240 pieces of cannon. (76) 

Frederick loſt 10,000 men in this action; and more 
than a whole army in general Schwerin. The Auf. 


| trians likewiſe loſt general Brown; a loſs felt as ſenſibly 


on their ſide. He had commanded the right wing 

againſt Schwerin, and died, a few days after, of the 
wounds received in this battle. (77) 

The mind ſhudders- on reflecting, that an action in 

. which 
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which 30,000 men were ſlain and wounded on a few 
acres of land, in the ſpace of not many hours, produced 


ſcarcely any change in the ſituation of affairs. It did 
not abate the rage of war, nor give riſe to the leaſt 


hope of peace. This battle is remarkable for the con- 
ſequences expected from it, and which never took ef- 
fect. It was natural to purſue and exterminate the 
Auſtrians who had taken flight, and to force thoſe who 


were ſhut up in Prague, by fire and famine, to ſurrender 


at diſcretion. It appeared beyond a doubt that the 
king of Pruſſia would purſue this mode of acting, and 
the public opinion ſaw him already maſter of Bohemia, 
before the Auſtrians could oppoſe to him a freſh army. 
This opinion was erroneous. 

Frederick ſent the duke of Bevern with 20,000 men 
in purſuit of the Auſtrian right wing; but his efforts 
were in vain, and, in ſpite of the duke, they formed a 
junction with another corps of Auſtrians near Colin. 
Theſe troops were augmented by reinforcements from 
Moravia and Hungary. In a ſhort time a conſiderable 
army was collected there, and general Daun ſent from 


Vienna to command it. (78) 


Daun is the firſt general whoſe talents were calcu- 


lated to vie with thoſe of Frederick. He poſſeſſed the 


art of obſerving attentively the motions of the king, 
of divining his intentions, of eſcaping from him, or of 
counteracting him by ſkilful manœuvres, and of avoid- 
ing a battle in the open field, or atleaſt of never ac- 
cepting it but with the advantage of ground and cir- 

cumſtances. 
Since the battle of Prague, this city was inveſted 
and 
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and blocked on all ſides. A great part of the build- 
ings were already reduced to aſhes; proviſions began 
to fail ; new batteries were preparing to force the be- 
ſieged to ſurrender. But Daun's army, now 60,000 
ſtrong, tried to approach the town and raile the ſiege. 
Bevern, too feeble to reſiſt, was under the neceſſity of 
retreating. But the king, leaving the inveſtmentunder 
the care of Keith, joined that prince, and advanced to- 
wards Daun with 23 battalions and go ſquadrons. 
Military men pretend that the king might have 
choſen a poſition whence he could have prevented 
Daun from penetrating to Prague, or have obliged him 
to give battle in the plain, if he attempted to force his 
paſſage. Prague could only hold out a ſew days. 
But Frederick, accuſtomed to ruſh on victory, deter- 
mined to attack the enemy, and was beaten. | 
Daun had taken poſt on the heights between Colin 
and Planian, and in this poſition waited the attack. 
His two wings were ſupported by little hills, and de- 
fended by cannon, as well as his front. The king 


began the attack (18 June), with the grenadiers, on' 


the flank of the right wing. Daun reinforced it. The 
Pruſſiangrenadiers,climbing up ſome ſteep eminencies, 
on this fide got poſſeſſion of a village and ſome bat- 
teries, and puſhed the flank behind the right wing. 


Daun thought of a retreat, and had alfeady written 
| notes to his generals pointing out the place of rendez- 


vous. The right wing of the Pruſſians, commanded 
by prince Moritz, was not to engage with the enemy's 
left, but to fire always from right to left, to ſupport 
the attack of the cayalry, who continued to penetrate 

more 
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more and more into the Auſtrian right wing. Thee 
victory was looked upon as certain, and ptince Mo- 
ritz, burning with a deſire of taking a part in it, made 
the infantry of the right wing advance againſt the Auſ- 
trian line. The latter had the advantage of the heights, 
and were defended by ſtrong batteries. The Pruſſians 
were repulſed. Their lines ſeparating, the enemy's ca- 
valry, and eſpecially the Saxon light horſe, took advan- 

tage of this diſorder. The two wings were cut. The 
Auſtrian line was ſtill four men deep, a circumſtance 
greatly in their favour; for, when the Pruſſian grena- 
diers attacked the flank of the right wing, the two laſt 
ranks faced about, and covered their rear, whilſt the 
two front ranks ſuſtained the vigorous attack of the 
Pruſſian guards. The king was not accuſtomed to 
find an invincible reſiſtance. He recommenced the at- 
tack with reinforcements. His two brothers Henry 
and Ferdinand put themſelves at the head of the gre- 


nadiers. Every freſn attack produced freſh- carnage. 


One half of the Pruſſian battalions were ſwept away by 
the fire of the batteries and of the Auſtrian muſketry, 


and their right wing became fo weakened, that, after 


ſeven ſucceſſive attacks, in the ſpace of four hours, the 
king was obliged to abandon his deſign. Nor was 
the left wing more fortunate : it was compelled like- 
wiſe to give way. But the Auſtrians, taught by the 
recent example of the 6th of May, took care not to 
purſue, and thus expoſe themſelves to be cut off. 
They kept their poſition, and towards the evening 
the king took the road to Nimbourg with his army one 
half diminiſhed. . Six thouſand five hundred men re- 


mained 
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mained on the field of battle; upwards of 12,000 were 
wounded, taken, or deſerted. Nor was the loſs of the 
Auſtrians leſs conſiderable. (79) 

This reverſe only ſerved to ſhew Frederick's re- 
ſources in misfortune. His conduct in theſe circum- 
ſtances has not merely filenced detraction, but aug- 
mented the number of his admirers. 

After this battle, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 


of Prague. There are few towns the fortune of which 


it has been ſo often to have armies ſhut up in it, and 
to be beſieged. If it was not taken on this occaſion, 
the concluſion is leſs in favour of its ſtrength, than in 


the aſſailants want of experience in the art of ſieges. 


150,000 bombs or red-hot balls thrown by the Pruſ- 
ſians deſtroyeu goo edifices, but not a ſingle work was 
carried. As the city 1s very large, they were never 
able to ſet fire to the great magazines of hay and ſtraw 
that were in the middle. The Pruſſians ſuffered ſtill 
further loſſes in their retreat from Prague: they were 
obliged to leave 2500 wounded, who were made pri- 
loners, and ſome pieces of cannon, which fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

After the battle of Colin, the king divided his army 
into two corps. He conducted the firſt into Saxony, 
and ſent the other into Luſatia, under the command of 
the hereditary prince of Pruſſia, his brother. The for- 
mer retreated without any conſiderable loſs, but the 
army under the prince royal was not ſo fortunate. 
The grand Auſtrian army, fo poſted as to obſtruct the 
prince's march towards Gabel, attacked major general 
Putkammer, who was in that place with a garriſon of 
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four. weak battalions, and obliged him to ſurrender. 
The capture of this poſt 1 interrupting the prince's com- 


munication with the magazines of Zittau, he was ob- 


liged to ſeek another by Kamnitz and Kreywitz, In 
this march, the-baggage waggons, eſcorted by a feeble 
battalion of Saxons, were attacked near Haſel. The 
confuſion and the fears of the drivers occaſioned ſeveral 
waggons to run againſt each other and break. Seve- 
ral pontoons were overturned. The enemy plundered 
a great deal of baggage, and ſeized a conſiderable num- 
ber of horſes. The Pandours, who had taken poſt be- 
hind an abattis haſtily conſtructed, fired on the prince's 
troops, whilſt others were attacking the baggage. 
A free company of Pruſſians and the chaſſeurs made 
the circuit of the abattis, attacked the Pandours and 
obliged them to retire. As the waggons totally block- 
ed up the road, it was neceſſary to break them to 
pieces, and leave the baggage on the ſpot, with the 
exception alone of ſuch as became abſolutely requiſite. 
The prince was forced to make a circuit to reach Zit- 
tau, and the Auſtrians by taking the ſhorteſt road ar- 
rived before him, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the ad- 
vantageous poſt of Eckerſberg. The army had been 
three days in want of bread, but general Winterfeldt 
had the good fortune to procure ſome from Zittau. 
As ſoon as the enemy's batteries were ready, he began 
to bombard the town, but fix battalions of the garri- 
fon ſallied out, and fafely joined the army. A batta- 
lion of grenadiers, formed from the Saxon regiments, 
beat the chamade, forced one of the gates of the town, 
and all but about 100 men who Joined the army, fled 
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to the enemy. Colonel Diricke, the commandant of 


houſe, and made priſoner, as well as major Kleiſt, of 
the regiment of the margrave Henry, with the colour 
diviſion. 

The prince retreated with the utmoſt expedition 
towards Bautzen, that he might draw his ſubſiſtence” 
from Dreſden. The king here joined him with ſixteen 
| battalions and twenty-eight ſquadrons, (80) and took 
the command of the army. Marſhal Keith, who had 
remained in Bohemia with 30 battalions and 60 ſqua- 
drons, in the environs of Linay, returned to Saxony by 
Nollendorf, towards-the end of July. Prince Moritz 
remained near Cotta to cover Dreſden, and Keith ad- 

vanced towards Roth-Nauſlitz to ſecure the commu- 


of Auguſt, the king, after recailing his detachments, 
ſet out for Zittau. But he found the enemy in fo ad- 
vantageous a poſition, that to have made the ſmalleſt 
attempt would have been temerity. Excluſive of theſe 


- obſtacles; other affairs demanded his preſence in Sax- 
IN ony. 

lat The battle of Colin ſeemed to have been a ſignal 
a for the Ruſſians, the French, the troops of the empire, 
gan and the Swedes. It was difficult either to defend or 
. ſuccour Pruſſian ſtates, widely as they were diſperſed, 
0 and conſiſting of ſeveral narrow countries. The king- 
nts, dom of Pruſſia and the duchy of Cleves are more than 
nn... 3% leagues diſtant from each other. Pomerania and 


fed Sileſia are more than 160 leagues removed. Pruſſia 
had an ar my of 30,000 men, but in the month of June 


3 general 


the town, was cut off from his own troops by a fallen 


nication between Bautzen and Dreſden. On the 16th 
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general Apraxin appeared there with 100,000 Ruſſians, 


Marſhal Leuwald, who commanded the Pruſſian army, 


found himſelf too weak to go and meet them, and was 
ſoon obliged to retreat in order to cover Koningſberg, 
for which purpoſe he took poſt near Wehlau. The 
Ruſſians laid waſte the country, and Leuwald at length 
reſolved to attack them, notwithſtanding their ſuperi- 
ority of numbers. The action took place the 3oth of 
Auguſt near Gros-Jægerſdorf. At the beginning, 
the Ruſlians had the advantage, The firſt attack had 
been made on their left wing, and the dragoons and 
huſſars had taken a battery. But as the infantry were 
not near enough to ſupport them, and there were other 
batteries behind the former, they were obliged to re- 
tire. The right wing of the Ruſſians was put to 
flight, and purſued to a conſiderable diſtance. The 
regiment of Plettenberg attacked the infantry in rear 
and flank, and took a battery of 10 cannon ; but the 
Pruſſian infantry of the left wing being too diſtant to 
ſupport it, this advantage was but momentary. Ge- 
neral Romanzow arriving with a corps de reſerve, the 
Pruſſians fell into diſorder, and Leun ald led them back 
do the camp of Wehlau. | 

The Pruſſians loit 4000 men and 12 pieces of can- 
non. The Ruſſians, for ſome time after the battle, 
remained near Jægerſdorf, without making any move- 
ment. In September, they retired towards Tilſit, and 
from thence to Memel. The want of proviſions 
ſerved as a pretext for this retreat; but the event has 
proved, that the chancellor Beſtuchef, fearing the 


death of the empreſs, who y was then ill, and having form- 
8 ed 
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ed projects of revolutions, had, of his own authority, 
recalled general Apraxin, who was his friend. At the 
end of September, the Ruſſians had quitted all Pruſſia, 
except Memel. In November, Leuwald withdrew 
with his troops into Pomerania, leaving only two gar- 
riſon battalions, ſome provincial regiments, and 60 
huſſars in Pruſſia. | 

It was nearly at this period, that 17,000 Swedes had 
paſſed the Baltic, and in September, after croſſing the 
Peene, entered Pruſſian Pomerania, where there was 
no obſtacle to interrupt them from penetrating into the 


| marche of Brandenbourg. Even an inconſiderable 


Engliſh ſquadron, ſtationed in the Baltic, would have 
proved equal to the purpoſe of oppoſing an inſur- 
mountable impediment not only to their progreſs, but 


| to that of the Ruſſians. Such a naval aid did not, 


however, make its appearance. 
Frederick had no troops with which he could offer 
them reſiſtance. The ſtates of Pomerania propoſed to 


him to levy 10 battalions of provincial militia, to which 


he conſented, that he might at leaſt be able to put a gar- 
riſon into Stettin. This accordingly took place. He 
alſo ſent into this province major general Manteufel 
with the regiments of Bevern and prince Moritz, and 


gave him the command of the troops againſt the 


Swedes. The latter took without difficulty Anclam, 
Demmin, Paſewalk, Wollin, and Prentzlau. At the 
beginning of November, general Ungern left Anclam 
with the main body of the Swediſh army, and advanced 
as far as Ferdinandſhoff. About this time general 
Leuwald arrived with his forces in the environs of 
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Stettin, on which the Swedes retired into the part of 
Pomerania which belongs to them. The Pruſſians re- 
took Wollin and Anclam, and at the end of the year 
they were already on the Swediſh territory, _ 

The French army, having been reinforced by ſome 
Auſtrian battalions commanded by general Dombaſle, 
and ſome Palatine regiments, paſſed the Rhine in April, 
to encamp in the environs of Duſſeldorf, and prepared 
to attack both Hanover and the Pruſſian ſtates. The 
king had no forces ſufficient to cover his provinces in 
Weſtphalia againſt ſo powerful an army, He gave 
orders for the evacuation of Weſel, (8 1) fo that the 
French took poſſeſſion of the duchy of Cleves and 
Guelderland without any reſiſtance. Not a garriſon 
Vas left but in the ſingle fortreſs of Gue'dres, and 2his 
they endeavoured to render as impregnable as poſſible 
by ſurrounding inundations. Frederick had com- 
mitted the defence of this country to his allies of 
Hanover, Brunſwick, and Heſſe. Their troops formed 
an army of obſervation of about 50,000 men, com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland. They were 
unable to prevent the French from paſſing the Weſer, 
and were beaten the 26th of July, near Haſtenbeck, by 
marſhal d'Eſtrees. | 
From this period, the combined army continued re- 
treating towards Stade, and at length were forced to 
conclude, on the Sth of September, at Cloſter-Seven, 
(82) a convention, which deprived the Hanoverian 
and Brunſwick troops of all activity, and enabled the 
French to march without any obſtacle againſt the 
Pruffian ſtates. This convention was the work of 

| marſhal 
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marſhal Richelieu, who by court intrigues had found 
the means to obtain the command of the army. 

The marſhal, who had no longer any thing to oppoſe 
his progreſs, retired into the territory of Brunſwick) and 
eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Wolfenbuttel. He 
ſent his light troops into the old marche, and to Prieg- 
nitz, as well as into the principality of Halberſtadt, 
Jaid all the provinces under contribution, and placed a 
garriſon at Regenſtein, which before was only guarded 
by 80 invalids. His plan was to take Magdebourg. 

Twenty thouſand men levied by the empire were 
aſſembled near Nuremberg, ($3) and in Auguſt form- 
ed a junction with a French army under the prince 
of Soubiſe. "Theſe troops, reinforced by ſome Auftrian 
regiments, paſſed ſoon after into Saxony. 

After the battle of Colin, the grand Auſtrian army 
hadretreated towads Luſatia, under the orders of prince 
Charles and Daun. The prince of Bevern was deſtined 


to oppoſe it, but found himſelf too weak. In Sep- 


tember he was obliged to retreat from Luſatia, and, 
paſſing the Bober near Bunzlaw, retire into Sileſia. The 
Auſtrians followed him ſtep by oy to the very gates 
of Breſlaw. 

The king was with another army near Naumbourg, 
for the purpoſe of watching the motions of the French. 
In theſeXircumſtances, the Hungarian general Had- 
dick ſlipped by Lower Lufaria into the heart of the 
marches of Brandenbourg, with 4000 light troops and 


a few pieces of artillery. Maria Thereſa had the fa- 


AXON of poſſeffing twenty-four hours the capital of 
5 Frederick. 
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Frederick. Berlin was laid under contribution on the 
16th of Oftober. Haddick's enterprize ſtrikes us at 
firſt ſight with aſtoniſhment, but it was in fact attended 
with little difficulty. The city of Berlin has neither 
ramparts nor ditches ; it is only ſurrounded by palli- 
| fades deſigned to hinder the clandeſtine entrance of 
ſmugglers. The garriſon, which in time of peace con- 
ſiſts of 25,000 men, was then only compoſed of five 
feeble batralions of provincial militia, Two of theſe 
batralions, reſiſting at the gate, were either cut to pieces 
or made priſoners. The others eſcorted the queen, 
the princeſſes, and the commandant of the city, who 
eſcaped to Spandau. The conduct of the conqueror 
was prudent, his demands moderate, and the diſcipline 
admirable. When we reflect that he was at the head 
of a traop of partizans, whom the hope of booty had 
rendered indefatigable, and who imagined they had a 
right to pillage a town without defence, we cannot but 
be ſurprized at their moderation. And they ſeemed 
to be ſo much the more authorized to purſue a diffe- 
rent conduct, as ſeveral of the citizens had mixed with 
the garriſon, and an Hungarian colonel, called Bobok- 
zal, had been wounded by a butcher. Haddick de- 
manded 300,000 crowns. As this ſum was not paid 
at the appointed time, he took poſſeſſion of the gates, 
and increaſed his demand to 500,000 ; but at length 
contented himſelf with 200,000. 
Alt the ſame time, Schweidnitz was beſieged by ge- 
Aha Nadaſti. 

The combined army of the French and the empire 

ſpread 
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ſpread itſelf over the environs of Leipſic, and the 
king had enfeebled his by ſending away detachments 
to cover Brandenbourg. 

Such was the ſituation of the king of Pruſſia and 
his ſtates, towards the end of October. In Auguſt, 
the tribunal of the empire had declared him ſtripped 
of all his dignities and poſſeſſions in the empire. At 
this period, he ſeemed deſtitute of all refources what-- 
ſoever, (84) and yet he drew them from his own ge- 

nius, and above all from fortune; perſevering through 
the execution of his plan with as much confidence as 
if he had been ſure of victory. His firſt ſtep was to 
march againſt the combined army. He had not 30,000 


e men, whereas the combined army conſiſted of up- 
d wards of 60,000. | 
d At the king's approach, Soubiſe paſſed che Sale, 
4 burnt the bridges, and encamped advantageouſly near 
It Micheln, between the Sale and the Unſtrut. The 
d king repaired the bridges, followed the enemy, and en-- 
5 camped oppoſite to him, on the 2d of November, 
th near the village of Roſbach. On the fifth, a battle 
* took place, which may, perhaps, without an outrage to 
e- humanity, be conſidered as leſs fierce and ſanguinary 
id than diverting. But little blood was ſpilt. Stratagem 
"= ſupplied the want of force; the vanquiſhed hardly 
th thought of defending themſelves, and owed their defeat 
to a panic, 
e- The king's ſtratagem conſiſted in drawing the ene- 
my from his advantageous poſition, and in inviting his 
ire attack towards the left flank, where he wiſhed it to be 
ad made. The battle of Colin had inſpired Frederick 


with 
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with more prudence, and his enemies with more con- 
fidence. The combined army had in front an emi- 
nence and ſtrong batteries. The right wing, formed 
by the troops of the circles, was defended by woods and 
abattis, and moraſſes prevented every approach to the 
left wing. On the 4th of November, Frederick made 
his army, which was before in order of battle, return 
into the camp. The enemy imputed this conduct to 
fear and irreſolution in the Pruſſians, and were con- 
firmed in this idea, on ſeeing them abandon their camp 
as if in diſorder. Soubiſe, fearing this little army 
Mould eſcape him, determined to ſurround it the next 

day, and either to take or to deſtroy it. | 
Aegreeably to this plan, his army got into motion on 
the th of November, in the morning. The two wings 
filed in columns to the right and left, to turn the 
Pruſſian wings, and take them in the rear. Saint Ger- 
main approached the Pruffians with the point of the 
oppoſite line, in order to conceal the movement of the 
right wing, which was to paſs behind the Pruſſian ar- 
my. On that ſide, their columns had advanced, under 
the orders of prince Soubiſe and Hildbourghauſen, as 
far as the Pruſſian left wing, and had begun to turn its 
rear. The poſition of the French army may be faid 
to have reſembled a bow, the ſtring of which was 
formed by the Pruſſian army. 
It was noon when the king finiſhed his obſervations 
on the enemy's motions, and difcovered their whole 
plan. He ordered the army to dine in camp, dined 
himſelf quietly at Roſbach, and did not get into motion 
till one o'clock. He firſt made a feint of retreating 
towards 


id 
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towards Merſebourg. The tents were prepared; the 
army ſeemed to wiſh to avoid the attack ; a ſmall 
eminence concealed them from the enemy. The lat- 
ter, fearful of loſing the opportunity, hurried to inter- 


cept the Pruſſians. But Seidlitz, at the head of the 


cavalry of the right wing, who had only followed the 
road to Merſebourg till he was out of fight, no ſooner 
ſaw himſelf concealed by the heights, than he returned 
to join the left of the Pruſſians, and found himſelf on 
the flank of the combined army. The latter ſtill kept 
advancing on the high grounds, thinking they were in 
purſuit of a routed enemy, when, on a ſudden, they 


found the Pruſſians in order of battle, with a range of 


batteries. Stidlitz immediately precipitates himſelf 
with his cavalry on the enemy. The Auſtrian cayalry 
regiments of Bretlach and Trautmanſdorf made a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, but were obliged to give way to a 
ſecond ſhock, as impetuous as the firſt, The reſt of 
the enemy's cavalry inſtantly followed them full gal- 
lop ; as did, ſoon after, the whole army. The right 
wing, which was advancing, was diſturbed by the ſud- 
den appearance of a line of Pruſſians, and by the con- 
tinual fire of the heavy and light artillery. Diforder 
took place among the ſoldiers ; time was not allowed 
them to form in columns in order of battle. Soubiſe 
attempted an attack with the bayonet, without firing, 
but unſucceſsfully, The Pruſſian infantry ſtill kept 
advancing and firing as if at exerciſe. The French 
ſeemed to acknowledge them for their maſters, and 
fled. It is remarked, to the honour of the Swiſs, that 
their brigades ſtood firm the longeſt, nor did 
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they give way till prince Soubiſe ordered them to re- 
treat. | 
he left wing of the enemy did not wait the attack, 
but ſought for ſafety by flying on another ſide. The 
rout was general, and the victory complete. The 
Pruſſians loſt only one colonel, and not more than 1 500 
men killed and wounded. Nor is this difficult to be 
conceived; for, beſides the cavalry, there were but 
twelve battalions of the Pruſſian left wing engaged, and 
the battle only laſted two hours. The French, although 
forbidden to fire, and ordered to charge only with the 
bayonet, in both inſtances neglected to obey. They 
threw down their ams, and fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. | 
Not above 2000 men were left on the geld of battle; ; 
but there were upwards of 6000 priſoners, among 
whom were 11 generals, and 250 officers. The greateſt 
part of the army would have been either maſſacred or 
taken, had not night come to the relief of the fugitives. 
The Pruſſians took likewiſe 72 cannon, 22 ſtandards, 
and a great number of croſſes of St. Louis, which the 
huſſars faſtened to their button-holes. | 
The king went to viſit all the wounded officers, and 
ſaid, I cannot accuſtom myſelf to look upon the French as 
my enemies. From this moment Frederick had not 
more zealous admirers than the French. They con- 
ſidered him as the hero of his age, as ſuperior to all 
his enemies in the military art; and this idea dimi- 
niſhed the chagrin of their defeat. Thus reaſoned the 
heroes of Homer, and, throughout the times of ancient 
chivalry, every adventurous knight has found a conſo- 
lation 
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lation for his defeat in the idea that a victorious anta- 
goniſt has derived aid either from ſome interpoſing but 
inviſible deity; from ſome tutelary ſaint; or ſome ta- 


liſman of which the operations were irreſiſtible, 


Few victories have produced fo general a ſenſation. 
It appeared as if the king of Pruffia had eſpouſed the 
cauſe of nations againſt the French; and the Germans 
themſelves, the allies of the French, who had put Fre- 
derick under the ban of the empire, conſidered this day 
as a day of national triumph. (85) | 

The beaten troops diſperſed themſelves on all ſides, 


and broke down the bridges for fear of a purſuit, The 


king could not carry to greater lengths the example 
which he had ſet them; becauſe a more urgent dan- 
ger required his preſence in Sileſia, where he was me- 
naced with the total loſs of that province. Maria- 
Thereſa declared that ſhe thought herſelf juſtified in 
recovering Sileſia, ſince Frederick, by his inroad into 
Bohemia, had violated the articles of thoſe treaties by 
which it was ceded to him. It is not to be wondered 
at, that this conqueſt ſhould form the principal object 
of the plan of the-court of Vienna. Since this province 
had fallen under the Pruſſian government, its value 
was become better known. A more intelligent admi- 
niſtration, without any new impoſts, enabled the king 
to maintain there an army of 30,000 men; and the 
court of Vienna now experienced, for the firſt time, 
that the mountains of Bohemia and Moravia were but 
feeble barriers againſt ſo powerful a neighbour. 
The Auſtrian light troops had ravaged Sileſia on all 
ſides, and ruined that province by continual contri- 
butions. 
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butions. There was no army ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
them, and the fortreſſes were without defence. Major 
generals Keytzen and Mitzſcheval had attacked the 
Auſtrian colonel Janus, on the 14th of Auguſt, near 


Landſhout, but were repulſed with conſiderable loſs: 
in conſequence, major general Grumkow had been ſent 


into Sileſia with a body of troops, and the prince of 
Bevern had orders to encamp advantageouſly near 
Gœrlitz, and never to loſe fight of the communication 
with Sileſia. His camp at Gcerhitz was ſo diſpoſed as 
to render it no eaſy matter to attack him to advantage. 
Lieutenant general Winterfeldt was on the other fide 
the Neiſſe with another corps, and in his front was the 
hill of Holzberg, on which two batralions were en- 
camped. On the 7th of September, the enemy made 
an attack with ſuperior forces, and there was an action, 
in which general Winterfeldt was mortally wounded, 
and the hill abandoned after a vigorous reſiſtance. 


The Auſtrians took ſome cannon and colours, and 
made 300 priſoners, among whom were general Kan- 


naker, and the count of Anhalt, who was wounded. 
The prince of Bevern drew to his camp of Gcerlitz 
the body of troops ſtationed at Bautzen under general 
Rebentiſch. After this retreat, the enemy took poſſeſ- 
fion of Bautzen, and made the free battalion of Choſ- 
ſignon, who were left in the caſtle, priſoners. The 
10th of September, Bevern marched towards Sileſia, 
paſſed the Queis without oppoſition, and arrived at 
Bunzlaw. The Croats, who followed him, were re- 
pulſed by the free battalions,” ſupported by the regi- 
ment of Brunſwick, As Bevern's main object was to 
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cover Breſlaw, he continued his march towards that 


city by Lignitz. On his arrival near Breſlaw, he 


formed an entrenched camp, and the Auſtrian army 
ol 100,000 men ſtrong, after receiving their Bavarian 


and Wirtemberg reinforcements, continued to follow 
him, and encamped over againſt him. 

The Auſtrians, who were ſtrong enough to divide, 
detached a conſiderable corps under general Nadaſti, 
to lay ſiege to Schweidnitz, whilſt Bevern's army was 
diminiſhing every day, by the detachments he was ob- 
liged to ſend to ſtrengthen the Sileſian garriſons. 
When all theſe had proceeded to Schweidnitz, Glogau, 


Brieg, and Coſel, he had ſcarcely 25, ooo men remain- 


ing. Major general Sers commanded the fortreſs of 
Schweidnitz, which he had himſelf conſtructed. It 
was inveſted the 13th of October, and taken by aſſault 
on the 12th of November. The beſiegers conſiſted of 
more than 30,000 men, and the ſiege was directed by 
colonel de Riverſon, a French engineer. The garri- 
fon, compoled of 6009 men and upwards, and provi 
ded with every thing, defended itſelf with courage. 
The beſiegers, conſiſting chiefly of Bavarians and Wir- 
tembergers, loſt 2500 men. Four generals, and 3000 
men of the garriſon, were made priſoners. This ſur- 
render was made much againſt their will, and the 
greateſt part of them eſcaped from the hands of the 


conqueror. Sers, who concluded the capitulation, felt 


apparently, either that the fortreſs was not ſtrong; 
enough, or that his force was inſufficient to defend it. 
The enemy found a great quantity of ammunition, and 


a conſiderable military cheſt. This acquiſition was of 


great 
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great importance to the Auſtrians, to whom it opened 


a free communication with Bohemia. A few days 


after, Nadaſti's corps joined the army near Breſlaw. 


The prince of Bevern, entrenched in his camp, had, 


in his front, the Lohe, a marſhy rivulet, and a chain 
of villages, parapets, and batteries; on his right, the 
Oder; on his left, entrenchments ; and the city in his 
rear. As ſoon as the Auſtrians heard of the Pruſſian 
victory at Roſbach, and that the king was on his 
march to Sileſia, they determined to loſe no time in 
attacking the prince's camp before his arrival. On 
the morning of the 22d of November, they paſſed the 
Lohe, after forcing the Pruſſian batteries on that fide, 
Towards noon the fire of the muſketry began. The 
combat was obſtinate and bloody. Every ſtep the 


Auſtrians took coſt them thouſands of lives ; but they 


had numbers wherewithal to replace them. 

Nadaſti, who formed the right wing with the corps 
he commanded, found himſelf oppoſed to general 
Zieten, and was obliged to give way. The Auſtrians 
thought the battle loſt on that fide. The Pruſſians 


defended the camp till the evening, when they re- 


treated towards the town. But the prince of Bevern 
thought himſelf too weak to expoſe himſelf to a ſecond 
attack from an enemy ſo ſuperior in numbers. He 
traverſed the city, paſſed the Oder the next day, and 
abandoned Breſlaw to the defence of a garriſon of 
3000 men. 

Bevern's conduct has then condemned. The 
Auſtrian officers themſelves declared, that, on the very 
evening of the battle, they did not think themſelves 

ſo 
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ſo near a victory. Their loſs was computed at 20,000 
men; killed and wounded. - Even granting the Pruſ- 
ſians to have loſt only 10,600 men, this circumſtance 
was ſufficient to juſtify the fears of Bevern. Two 
days after the battle, the prince of Bevern, having ad- 
vanced on horſeback to reconnoitre the enemy, was 
himſelf taken priſoner. It is not known whether this 
happened by imprudence, or whether he did not prefer 
captivity amongſt. the Auſtrians, to his ſituation as 
general of a beaten army. (86) | 
Two days after this victory, the Auſtrians took 
Breſlaw. A garriſon of 3000 men was unable to de- 
tend this vaſt place againſt an army fo powerful as that 
of the Auſtrians. The diſpoſitions of a great part of 
the inhabitants and garriſon greatly facilitated this 
conqueſt ; they lent themſelves to the victory. The 
garriſon were allowed freely to march out, but moſtof 
the ſoldiers quitted their colours, and went over to the 
conquerors. Kolowrat, the Auſtrian miniſter, in the 
name of the empreſs queen, received the oaths of ſuch 
as were inclined to retain their employments. Schaf- 
gotſch, the biſhop of Sileſia, was the firſt to ſhew the 
example. He crouched under the victor, forgetting 
all the duties of fidelity and gratitude he owed to Fre- 
derick, his benefactor. (87) This honeſt eccleſiaſtic 
imagined that the king had loſt Sileſia for ever, and 
that his ruin was inevitable. This idea was natural 
under thoſe critical circumſtances which preſented 
themſelves, and the ſame fidelity and conſtancy cannot 
be required from a biſhop as from the general of an 
army. The Auſtrians put garriſons into Breſlaw, and 
Vol. I. M | Schweidnitz, 
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Schweidnitz, and thus Cut off che king from Brieg 


Glatz, Coſel, and Neiſſe. Their army was upwards 
of 80,000 ſtrong, and that which the king brought 
from Saxony was ſo feeble, that the Auſtrians jeſtingly 
entitled it he Parade of Berlin, The former had the 


advantage likewiſe of poſition, and their ſoldiers were 


freſh; but the king's army was fatigued by long and 


forced marches. Let Daun did not ſuffer himſelf to 


be blinded by too much confidence: he poſted himſelf 


advantageouſly near Schweidnitz, waiting for the 


king to attack him. Prince Charles, on the contrary, 


was for meeting the Pruſſians and giving them battle, 


Couriers were ſent to Vienna for inſtructions, and the 
attack was ordered. Frederick wiſhed for no more. 


After the battle of Roſbach, he had taken the rout of 


Sileſia by Lufatia, and, on the 4th of December, after 


22 days march, he arrived near Neumark, at eight 
leagues diſtance from Breſlaw, with 19 battalions and 


33 ſquadrons. . After calling to him Bevern's army, 
which ſtill conſiſted of 10,000 men, he reſolved to 
attack the Auſtrians on the enſuing day. 

The enemy, in order of battle, were waiting for the 


Pruſſians in a plain near the village of Leuthen. Their 
right wing almoſt touched the village of Nickern, and 
extended to that of Leuthen, and their left reached 


as far as Sagſchatz. The army occupied, in two 


lines, a ff pace of two leagues, amply ſupplied with bat- 


teries. The king, after repulſing, near Borne, an ad- 
vanced poſt of ſome regiments of huſſars and Saxon 


cavalry, directly advanced on the right wing of the 


Auſtrians, This wing was reinforced and commanded 
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by general Daun; but, in an inſtant, the whole Pruſ- 


ſian army formed in four columns, turned to the right, 
and ruſned with impetuoſity on the Auſtrian left wing, 


the flank of which was formed by Nadaſti. There 


ec are the Wirtembergers, cried the king, they will be 
« the firſt to give us room.” He knew that theſe troops 


ſerved againſt him contrary to their inclination, and 


they retreated, in fact, after the firſt diſcharge of muſ- | 
ketry ; the whole flank ſhortly afterwards imitating 


their example. The attack was next made upon the 


right wing, where the Auſtrians, deceived by the falſe 
onſet, had collected their greateſt ſtrength. A bat- 
tery advanced, diſorder took place among the enemy, 
who were preſſed againſt each other, and fighting 
40 or 50 men deep. They choſe a freſh poſition 


near the village of Leuthen; and here the carnage 


was dreadful. The Auſtrians entrenched themſelves 
in the church- yard and the court-yards of the 
peaſants, but, after. a few hours reſiſtance, they were 
obliged to abandon their poſts and retreat beyond 
Liſſa. It was night, and victory decided, totally, in 
favour of the Pruſſians. They left 4000 men on the 
field of battle. The Auſtrians loſt upwards of 6000, 
and, in the courſe of a few days, above 20, ooo pri- 
ſoners more were ſucceſſively taken from them, and a 
great part of their artillery, baggage, and waggons, fell 

into the hands of the conqueror. (889 
The king paſſed the night at Liſſa, in the head 1 

ters before occupied by prince Charles. 
On the 6th of December, the Auſtrians retired he: 
aind the Lohe, put a garriſon of 16,000 men into 
M 2 Breſlaw, 
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Breſlaw, with a ſtrong train of artillery, and direQed 
their courſe towards Schweidnitz with the remainder 
of their troops. The king ſent a body of men after 
them, and . another to drive the enemy from Upper 
Sileſia : as for himſelf, he undertook the ſiege of 
Breſlaw. He placed his heavy artillery in the garden 
ef a convent ſituated in one of the ſuburbs, and bom- 
barded the town. A powder magazine, which blew 
up on the ramparts, prepared the way for an aſſault. 
The garrifon did not wait for that extremity, but 
eapitulated on the 20th of December. (89) 

An army of 13 generals, 700 officers, and 18,000 
men, marched out on the 2 1ſt of December, without 
either- baggage or beat of drum, by the gate of 
Schweidnitz: they laid down their arms before the 
king, and returned into the town by another gate as 
priſoners of war. If we add to theſe priſoners the 
20, ooo made in confequence of the action of the 5th, 

uwe ſhall find that the number of Auſtrians in the power 
of the king conſiderably exceeded that of the army by 
which they were taken. On the whole, this campaign 
coſt Auſtria upwards of 70,000 men, with all their 
| baggage, and ſcarcely 30,000 returned into Bohemia. 
Thoſe who remained at Schweidnitz were ee in 
that place. 

After the capture of Breſlaw, the king wrote a let- 
ter to the empreſs queen, manifeſting a deſire for 
peace. (90) 

Thus, towards the end of 1757, had the king re- 
eovered almoſt all his ſtates, and driven the enemy 


55 Vom > their very confines. One part of his troops took 
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up their winter quarters in Saxony, under prince 
Henry. The Ruſſians had withdrawn from Pruſſia, 
alledging as an excuſe their want of magazines. This 
gave general Leuwald time to march into Pomerania, 
end to repulſe, even to the cannon of Stralſund, 
the Swedes who had approached Berlin. It was their 
intention, if poſſible, to have conquered Pruſſian Po- 
merania; and Swediſh Pomerania fell into the hands 
of the Pruſſians. (91) The French and the army of 
the circles were removed for a long time. 

The courageous reſiſtance of the king had given all 
kis enemies ſufficient reaſon to defire repoſe, of which 
they ſtood at leaſt as much in need as he did. Never, 
perhaps, did the world behold ſuch ſudden, ſuch aſto- 
niſhing, ſuch unexpected revolutions. Never was 
there a more prodigious oppoſition between appear- 
ances and events. The two laſt months of this year 
are, without contradiction, the moſt remarkable in the 
life of Frederick. Never was it more politively proved, 


that it was his genius and his preſence that communi- 


cated to his troops the activity and bravery which ren- 
dered them the terror of his enemies. The mind is 
filled with aſtoniſhment, on beholding the genius of a 
ſingle man fo influence an army of 20,000 as to enable 


them to vanquiſh 100,000. It is with wonder that we 
- contemplate this hero, with his little troop, reſiſting half 
a million of enemies, and confounding all their pro- 


jects. But, when we reflect that this enterprizing 
warrior undertook all his labours for the defence of his 
ſtates, his honour, and his liberty, our aſtoniſhment is 
changed into admiration, and we follow him with in⸗ 
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tereſt in the execution of all his projects. Such is the 
impreſſion made by the king of Pruſſia on the greateſt 
part of his contemporaries. 

Leet us ſuppoſe that Pruſſia had loſt 1 50,000 men in 
the two campaigns ; and this is little in compariſon of 
zoo, ooo men at leaſt loſt by Auſtria, France, Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Germany, in the ſame war, 


The ſeaſons and epidemical diforders joined their 


ravages to thoſe of arms for the deſtruction of the hu- 
man race; but, ſeven battles, and, the butchery of 
450,000 men, could not terminate the war: ſcarcely 
did the contending parties beſtow a thought on peace. 
Exertions were made to reinforce the armies ; and here 
the king of Pruſſia had much fewer reſources than the 
collective allies. The latter commanded * 50 millions 
of ſubjects; Frederick governed at molt five millions. 
But his genius and firmneſs proved a ſubſtitute for all; 
he found. money and ſoldiers. King George and Mr, 

Pitt obtained him a ſubſidy of four millions of crowns 
from the parliament of England. With this money, 
he ordered the directors of his mint to pracure him 
ten millions annually for his uſe, and the mint per- 
formed this miracle. It is true, that the coin they 
ſtruck was not intrinſically worth the third of the ſum 
it repreſented ; but it ſerved the king as efficaciouſly 
as if it had been of better alloy. The ſoldiers ſtood 


France, Ruſſia, the empreſs queen, Sweden, and the German 
circles, certainly contain infinitely beyond the number here ſtated ; 
= that this calculation cannot be 5 wich exaggeration. 
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in need of proviſions, the price of commodities did not 
immediately riſe in proportion to the diminution of the 
ſpecie, and Pruſſia gained by it. 
The army was augmented. Recruits were raiſed 
in Saxony, and in Mecklenbourg and Anhalt. Deſert- 
ers were recalled by amneſties. A great number of 
Auſtrian, French, Swediſh, and Wirtemberg priſoners 
enliſted in the king's troops, and a OE force ſprung 
up compoſed of free battalions. | 
The firſt enterprize againſt Wiebe in 1758 
was by a French army, under the command of the 
duke de Richelieu. In the beginning of January, he 
ſent general Voyer d' Argenſon to Halberſtadt, with 
12,000 men. This town was not fortified, and the 
garriſon, unable to defend themſelves, retired to Mag- 
debourg, in the ſight of the French. But the place, 
which contained ſome thouſands of inhabitants, was 
treated with as much ſeverity as if it had been taken 
by aſſault. The Germans make a general complaint 
of the conduct of the French on this occaſion. They 
affirm that the manner in which contributions were 
exacted, reſembled a real ſcene of pillage. The im- 
mediate payment of 244,000 crowns was demanded, 
as well as all the cattle and corn. The ſoldiers ſearched - 
every houſe, and the inhabitants were forbidden, under 
pain of plunder and the gibbet, to conceal arms, Earn, 
or money, above the amount of five crowns. In vain did 
man Wl they make uſe of prayers and repreſentations. The 
marquis d'Argenſon had but one anſwer, money, corn, 
—or fire. He required for himſelf and his officers a 
gift of 10,000 crowns under the denomination of re- 
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demption money. He deſtroyed the gates and walls 
of the town, and left it with a menace of exacting 
100,000 crowns as often as they ſhould receive Pruſ- 
fan troops; and, to ſecure obedience, he carried off 
with him, as hoſtages, ſome perſons of conſideration 
belonging to the chamber of . the chapter, 
and the municipal body. 

« All this,” obſerves a German 8 happened 
ce jn the middle of the eighteenth century. Theſe 
* diſorders were committed by a body of regular 
« troops; by a nation which wiſhes to paſs for the 
* moſt poliſhed in Europe. The duke de Richelieu, 
ce who iſſued ſuch commands, was deemed one of the 
*« moſt poliſhed noblemen of the court; and the mar- 
re quis d' Argenſon, fon of a miniſter of ſtate, poſſeſſed, 
* doubtleſs, no leſs education and politeneſs; yet the 
ee names of Richelieu and of Argenſon are more ab- 
* horred in theſe countries, than in others thoſe of 
Menzel and of Trenck. The citizens of Berlin were 
ec much more fortunate than the inhabitants of Hal- 
0 perſade, in falling into the hands of an Hunga- 
60 rian. 

But, whatever may be the opinion of this German 
writer, theſe ravages, if they be really ſuch as he has 
painted them, may admit of ſome excuſe, from the 
manner in which the king of Pruſſia had ated towards 
France; and was not their mortification at having 
been the victims of a ſimple ſtratagem at Roſbach 
calculated to make a lively impreſſion on the ardent 
imaginations of the French, with whom the firſt im- 
ae not unfrequently weakens thoſe principles of 
woche atzen 
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moderation and of honour which characterize the 


nation? Where 1s the ancient or modern people, 
whoſe hiſtory is deſtitute of ſimilar examples? What 
nations oppreſſed by misfortune have had ſo much 
moderation, as not to overcharge the picture of their 
calamities; and what reaſonable man will think of 
judging a whole ſtate from theſe paintings, and from 
the actions of one or two individuals, whom chance or 
intrigue may have placed at the head of an army ? 
This enterprize of the French had put the Brunſwick 
and Hanoverian troops in motion, and a body of Pruſ- 


| fians who quitted Saxony to oppoſe them. In Febru- 


ary, the latter, commanded by prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
repulſed the French from theſe countries towards che 
Weſer, and the prince returned to Saxony. The king 
could only reinforce his allies with ſome regiments, but 
he gave them a man who was himſelf worth more than 
an army; prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. This 
prince continued ſo ſucceſsfully to drive the French, 
that, towards the end of February, their whole army 
had repaſſed the Weſer; and, before the end of March, 
the Rhine, They had ſcarcely 30,000 men remain- 
ing. 

Frederick no longer apprehended any conſiderable 
enterprize on the fide of the French. Duke Ferdi- 
nand, and the hereditary prince of Bruniwick, were 
now able to repel their army. But, on the other fide, 
preparations were making by the Ruſſians to enter into 
the heart of Brandenbourg. Pruſſia had been aban- 
doned and was wholly in their power. The king, 
finding himſelf unable to provide a ſufficient defence 
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for a country ſo remote from his other ſtates, had 
nothing left but to approximate the other bodies of 
his troops as much as poſſible, that he might the more 
readily communicate on all ſides the influence of his 


preſence. He was obliged alſo to let his enemies 


approach him, ſo as to be able to attack them in every 
quarter, without removing too far either from the 


centre of his ſtates, from the Elbe, or from the Oder. 


This poſition enabled him opportunely to ſend rein- 
forcements to any ſtation where à deciſive blow might 


be expected. 


It was not clear whether the Ruſſians would .turn 
upon the marche of Brandenbourg or on Sileſia. The 
king prepared for both events : his army was com- 


pleted with 50,000 ſoldiers of his awn countries, and 
20,000 foreigners, and he had ſent the new recruits 


into winter quarters to learn the ſervice. 

Previous to the arrival of the Ruſſians, Frederick 
was anxious to gain ſome advantage over the Auſtrians, 
and he commenced the campaign in Sileſia with the 
ſiege of Schweidnitz. The trenches were opened on 
the iſt of April. Four and twenty heavy cannon, and 
36 mortars, ſilenced the fire of the beſieged. On the 
T5th, the ſap had been puſhed as far as the paliſades; 
the night following, the Pruſſians mounted to the aſ- 
fault, and the garriſon ſurrendered on capitulation the 
16th. Two generals, 173 officers, and 5000 men, 
were made prifoners. This conqueſt did not coſt the 


King 100 men. 


From the preparations the king now made, it ſeemed 


as if he intended marching into Bohemia. The Auſ- 


trians 
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trians were deceived by theſe appearances, and col- 
lected their troops at Nachod, under the orders of 
Daun. Frederick's real object was Moravia, for 
which province he marched on the 17th of April, 
aſſembled his troops at Troppau, and arrived on the 
gth of May at Olmutz. This march was fo rapid, that 
in three days the army advanced 40 leagues. Daun 
was {till in Bohemia. | 

Moravia was only defended by a feeble corps. Ge- 
neral Wille, who commanded there, threw his infantry 
into the garriſon of Olmutz, and retreated with his 
cavalry to Brunn. Olmutz was beſieged as ſoon as 
the cannon arrived. This place had never hitherto 
been conſidered as a fortreſs of importance, capable of 
ſuſtaining a formal ſiege, and of retarding the projects 
ofthe king. The principal magazine of the Auſtrians 
was at Leutomiſſel, on the frontiers of Moravia: it 
did not appear poſſible for Daun to arrive in time to 
defend it, and there ſeemed no doubt of its falling into 
the hands of the Pruſſians. In fact, Frederick, in di- 
recting his courſe towards Moravia, intended to ſeize 
upon this magazine, to make an irruption into Bohe- 
mia on this ſide, and to draw the Auſtrians to a great 


diſtance from the Ruſſian army. But this plan was a 


ſecret. At the concluſion of a letter from the king to 
the marquis d' Argens, he ſays, © I wiſh to write you 
* ſomething new, my dear marquis; but there is 2 
© ſevere prohibition againſt writing any thing from the 

« army for ſix weeks.“ 
The light troops of the Pruſſians ſpread devaſtation 
to the frontiers of Auſtria, Vienna dreaded to fee the 
king 
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king of Pruſſia ſhortly at her gates, and indeed no cir. 
cumſtances ſeemed more probable than all theſe, But 
events once more belied appearances. Olmutz was 
not taken. General Marſchal made a vigorous defence, 
and Daun had time enough to gain Leutomiſlel, cover 
the magazines, and throw reinforcements into Ol. 
mutz. This town had been beſieged from the 27th of 
May, and the ſap was advanced as far as the glacis. 
One hundred and twenty-eight thouſand balls and 
bombs (92) were thrown : nothing remained but to 
make a breach and mount to the aſſault. But Daun, 
being arrived near Olmutz, ſent a detachment com- 
manded by Laudohn, who on the 29th of June took 
4000 Pruſſian waggons, laden with money, proviſions, 
and military ſtores. This loſs, the want of ſubſiſtence, 
and the approach of the whole Auſtrian army, obliged 
the king to raiſe the ſiege, and abandon Moravia. 


It is impoſſible to withhold our admiration from the 


conduct of Marſhal Daun. He had relieved the town 
withoutloſing a man; he had dexterouſly avoided a bat- 
tle, and put his enemy into a poſition wherein it was as 
dangerous for the king to riſk an action as to continue 
the ſiege. Such was the ſituation of the Pruſſians on 
the iſt of July, when Daun lay encamped near Ol- 
mutz. By remaining in this poſition, the king had 
reaſon to apprehend an attack in front from Daun, in 


the rear and flank from the garriſon, and by the conſi- 


derable corps of Laudohn, Janus, and Siſkowitz, who 
were in the neighbourhood. In ſuch a ſituation, no- 
thing leis was neceſſary than an extraordinary ſhare of 
genius, much good fortune, and all the ſplendor of a 
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great name, to awe a ſuperior enemy, and make him 
dread the conſequences of an attack. Frederick 
extricated himſelf without the ſmalleſt loſs. At the 
moment the leaſt looked for by his enemies, he de- 
parted for Bohemia, and in the middle of July en- 
camped near Kcenigſgratz. Daun and Laudohn 
followed him, the one on his right, the other on his 
left, and took poſt oppoſite to him, near Lubſchau. 
In this poſition the two armies continued during a 
fortnight. | 
The king had neither time to await a battle nor 
to proceed to Prague; he was obliged to fly to de- 
fend the frontiers of the marche. In the beginning 
of the year, the Ruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of 
Pruffia, from whence they advanced, without refift- 
ance, by Poland, into the new marche, as far as the 
Oder. Dohna, the Pruſſian general, was obliged to 
quit the Swedes near Stralſund, to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the Ruſſians; but he was too weak to prevent 
Fermor, who had paſſed the Warte near Landſberg, 
from ſpreading his forces over the new marche, and 
bombarding Cuſtrin. | 
This fortreſs, two hundred years old, had no-exte- - 
nor work on that ſide; and the ſurrounding moraſſes 
were not wide enough to ſecure it from bombs. 
The Ruſſian. heavy artillery is excellent, and on this 
occaſion they gave it a degree of activity truly 
frightful. The third bomb, thrown on the 15th of 
Auguſt, ſet fire to the whole town, which was ſoon 
reduced to aſhes. The inhabitants had ſcarcely time 
to eſcape over the Oder, from whence they beheld 
' their 
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their houſes and property devoured by the flames in 


the ſpace of a few hours. After this, the Ruſſians 


commenced the ſiege in form. The uſage of war 
in Europe authorizes the barbarous cuſtom of re- 
ducing beſieged towns to aſhes; but this does not 
render the practice leſs odious to the unhappy vic- 
tims. The Ruſſians appeared only in the light of 
incendiaries to the inhabitants of Cuſtrin; nor did 
their conduct ſtrike theſe unfortunate people with leſs 
horror than that produced by the French at Hal- 
berſtadt. But could not the Ruſſians reply, that the 
Pruſſians had bombarded Prague and Olmutz ; and 
oy if their bombs did not reduce thoſe towns 
aſhes, the fault was not in thoſe who directed 
wag But, in war, what action might nc not be deemed 
barbarous ? 
© Great faults were committed in the defence of 
Cuſtrin, and the king was greatly irritated againſt the 
governor. (93) 

On the 6th of July, the king left his camp at Kœ- 
nigſgratz, to march into Bohemia: he advanced with- 
out loſs into Sileſia, lined the frontiers, and in 15 days, 
with 14 battalions and 33 ſquadrons, completed a rout 
of 120 leagues. On the 20th of Auguſt he arrived 
near Cuſtrin, drew to him the army of general Dohna, 
and, on the 239, paſſed the Oder near Giſtebuſe, to 
attack the Ruſſians. Their army ſtill conſiſted of 
60,000 men, notwithſtanding ſome detachments ; and 
the king's forces amounted to 50,000. 

The fate of the king and of his ſtates depended more 
than ever on the fuccels of a ſingle battle, His ene- 
mies 
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mies were in full march towards the heart of his elec- 
torate. Their deſign uniformly was to effect a junc- 
tion, and to cut off his communication with the Elbe 
and Oder. Hitherto the king had been able to 
fruſtrate that project: but, at one and the ſame mo- 
ment, Daun left Bohemia, to proceed to Drefden ; the 
army of France and of the circles had been reinforced, 
and was advancing towards Saxony; the Swedes had 
marched without oppoſition from Stralſund, and in 
Auguſt were at but a few leagues diſtance from Ber- 
lin. This city was without fortifications, and without 
garriſon. The Swedes had cannon, but were no longer 
led by a Guſtavus Adolphus, (94) nor even by a Had- 
dik. | | 
The king had urgent reaſons to haſten a battle. The 
intelligence he received from every quarter of the ra- 
vages committed by the Ruſſians, excited his indigna- 
tion, and quickened his reſolution. He endeavoured 
ſo to diſpoſe the attack, as that the Ruſſians, finding 
themſelves between the Oder and the marſhes, ſhould 
be cut off from all poſſibility of retreat, and extermi- 
nated on the ſpot. He thought himſelf juſtified 1n 
diſpenſing with thoſe indulgences towards this deſtruc- 
tive people, which are generally accorded to the van- 
quiſhed by the uſages of war. The ſoldiers had or- 
ders to grant no quarter to a Ruſſian, and all the 
bridges were to be burnt that . facilitate their 
retreat. 

After forming this plan, the king W the banks 
of the Oder on the 24th of Auguſt, and took to the 


in 
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in rear and flank. The action took place in the morning 
of the 25th, near Zorndorf, two leagues from Cuſtrin. 
Fermor, who had penetrated the king's deſign, had 
placed his army near that village, drawn up in ſquares, 
in order to form a front on every ſide. The king com- 
menced his attack by battering the village of Zorndorf 
with the heavy cannon of his left wing, and with 2200 
grenadiers. This Pruflian brigade was repulſed, cauſed 
diſorder, and broke the ranks in the wing. The ene- 
my's cavalry did not loſe the opportunity, and profited 
by this advantage. The Pruſſian cavalry ſaved the 
honour of the day. Seidlitz advances, overthrows 
the Ruſſian cavalry, and falls with ſuch impetuoſity 
on the flank of their army, as to drive the whole right 
wing back in diſorder. The Pruſſian infantry, having 
by theſe means gained both time and ſpace to recover 
_ themſelves, took the village and all the baggage it 
contained. It has been remarked, that the Coſ- 


tacks, who kept hovering round the Pruſſian army, 


ſerves to make the ſoldiers of that army, who were 
inclined to fly, return to their ranks, preferring the 
chance of periſhing in battle with the enemy to the 
danger of falling into their hands. The Ruſſians, once 
falling into confuſion, were unable to recover : their 
right wing was not only beaten, but cut off from the 
left wing, and would willingly have quitted the field 

of battle, had not the bridges been broken down. 
The Pruſſians renewed the attack, but the left wing 
of the Ruſſians diſputed the victory till night. It was 
reinforced by the diſperſed troops from the right; 
and, joining the corps de reſerve, took a ſtrong po- 
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fition, which it maintained till the cloſe of day, when 
the night interrupted the battle, wherein victory was 
not decided. (95) The two armies, conſiderably di- 


| miniſhed, remained thus, under arms, oppoſite to each 


other, near the village of Zorndort ; and this poſition 
they kept until the next morning, merely exchanging 
a few cannon ſhot, during which partial attack a Ruſ- 
ſian ball ſtruck the king's baggage waggon, near his 
tent. 3 . 
Had this day terminated the war, it would have been 
difficult, from the relations of each party, to have de- 


termined on which fide the victory inclined. The 


Pruſſians claimed it, becauſe, when night came on, 
they occupied the ground on which the Ruſſians had 
formed at the beginning of the engagement, and had 
taken from the enemy 103 cannon, 37 colours, 80 of- 
ficers, and 3000 ſoldiers. Fermor, on his fide, wrote 
to the empreſs of Ruſſia from the field: © I loſe no 
* time in informing your majeſty, that, after a moſt 
« bloody, engagement, which laſted ten hours, we re- 
e mained maſters of the field of battle, and have taken 
*a great number of priſoners, of cannon and colours, 
from the enemy.” Te Deum was ſung at Peterſburgh 
and Berlin. On the evening of the battle, Fermor de- 
manded a truce of general Dohna, to bury the dead 
and dreſs the wounded. Dohna replied, © As the king 
* my maſter has gained the battle, he will net fail 
to have the dead interred, and the wounded taken 
© care of.” | 

But events left no room to doubt that the victory 
was on the ſide of the king. The Ruſſians had loſt 
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ſo many troops, that they could no longer venture to 
remain in this poſition to wait a freſh attack. On the 
27th of Auguſt, they retreated near to Landſberg. 
The number of their killed, wounded, and priſoners, 
is calculated at 20,000 men. The Pruſſians loſt 3400 
on the field of battle, and 7000 priſoners or wound- 
ed. (96) 
The king was aſtoniſhed at the obſtinate ſtand made 
by the Ruſſian infantry. Their immoveable firmneſs, 
and the effect of ſome of their batteries, had rePulſed, at 
the commencement of the battle, one of his brigades 
of grenadiers. We read in a Pruſſian account, It i; 
.« eaſter to kill the Ruſſians than to put them to flight; 
<« they ſuffer themſelves to be knocked on the head 
« by the ſide of their cannon or their brandy bottle; 
%a ſhot through their body is not enough to finiſh 
ce them.” In fact, the diſtance between the Garonne 
and the Wolga is not fo great, as the difference be- 
tween the troops Frederick had to engage, 1n the ſpace 
of ſix months, at Roſbach and at Zorndorf. 

The Pruflian cavalry had the moſt conſiderable 
ſhare in the victory of Zorndorf. (97) The king 
could not purſue his conqueſt. He left count 
Dohna near Landſberg, with an army, to oppoſe the 
Ruſſians, and” hattened, with the troops he had re- 
ceived from Sileſia, to enter Saxony, to counterad 
the deſigns of General Daun. This general had col- 
lefted all his forces near Dreſden, and was endea- 
vouring with a ſuperior army to repulſe prince Henry, 

ta deliver Dreſden, and cut off the King's commu— 
nication with the Elbe. Prince Henry acquired, in 
| this 
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this poſition, the reputation of an able general, 
During the King's abſence, by judicious evolutions 
and well choſen camps, he contrived to maintain 
himfelf in Saxony with inferior forces, on one ſide 
againſt the main Auſtrian army, and on the other 
againſt that of the circles; and he conſtantly con» 
ducted himſelf with ſo much addreſs, that they could 
neither force him to a battle, nor compel him to re. 


| cede, The king found him in the face of an army 
| of 100,000 men, ſtill maſter of Dreſden, the Elbe, 


and the greateſt part of the electorate of Saxony, 
The junction of the two armies took place the 1gth 


| of September, Daun, who did not ſo ſoon expect 
| the king's return, was ſtill occupied with his projects 


againft Dreſden and prince Henry, when he ſaw him 


| make his appearance near Stolpe, with the troops he 


nad brought from Bohemia into the New Marche, 
and with which he had beaten the Ruſſians, The 
Pruſſians performed this march in nine days. The 
king wiſhed immediately to have given battle: it 
was important for him to remove the Auſtrians from 
Saxony, and to fly to the ſuccour of Sileſia. This 
province, which was ill protected, was in the greateſt 
danger. Harſch, at the head of 20,000 men, was 
beſieging the fortreſs of Neiſle, and laying a great part 
of the country under contribution. But as ſoon as 
Daun faw the king oppoſite to him, he avoided an 
engagement, and poſted himſelf ſo ſtrongly near to 
Stolpe, that any kind of attack muſt have been con- 
fidered as an act of temerity. In conſequence, the 
king, on the 10th of November, bent his courſe to- 
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wards Luſatia, in his way to Sileſia, ſtill hoping to 
draw the Auſtrians out of their poſts, and engage 
them. Daun accompanied the Pruſſians, but always M 
took care ſo to ſtation himſelf as to be able to re- 
tard their march, in order to gain time for the Auſ- 
trians who were beſteging Neiſſe; and he never ex- 
poſed hirnſelf to a diſadvantageous attack. 

The Pruſſian army were not accuſtomed to dread 
an attack of the enemy, and to prevent a ſurprize by 
a judicious choice of camps and unremitting Vig!- j 
lance. The nocturnal alertes of the advanced poſts 

were ſo frequent, that there was no longer any atten- 

tion paid to them in the camp. A fatigued army, : 
which for three months had been flying from pro- 
vince to province, without ever repoſing eight days P 
in one place, was very liable to ſuch an indifference 
to danger. The king's ſituation was extremely 1rk- 

| ſome, In his letter to the lord marſhal, he ſays, N 

&« Alas ! how willingly would I give half of that glos 


e you talk of, for a little repoſe.” | - 
On the 14th of October, the two armies were thus h 
poſted in Luſatia, oppoſite to each other; the Au- he 
trians near Kittliz, and the Pruſſians near the vil th 
lage of Hochkirchen; the former in an advantageous . 
poſition, the latter ſo as to apprehend an attack. fo 
PDaun knew that the Pruſſian camp was weak, and 
reſolved to attack it during the night. The king 5 
was not ignorant of the danger of his poſition, and „e 
. had wiſhed to quit it on the 13th; but he v© i „ 
obliged to wait for a convoy of bread, with which be fac 


could not poſſibly diſpenſe, © If the Auſtrians leur 
« {5 
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« 45 in repoſe,” ſaid marſhal Keith, “ zhey deſerve to 
« be hanged.” Let us hope,” replied the king, © that 


« they will be more afraid of us than of the gallows.” 


The batteries, the abattis, and other preparations for 
defence, which Daun had ordered in the evening for 
his left wing, confirmed this opinion; and he had 
the appearance of thinking rather of a retreat than 
an attack, In fact, this wing did retire to ſome diſ- 
tance, but, making a circuit in a thick wood, had re- 
turned, without being perceived by the Fran to 
fall upon their right flank. 

This march was executed with ſuch ſecrecy and 
promptitude, that the Pruſſians did not perceive the 
danger until the moment the enemy made his ap- 
pearance in their camp. It ſeems that the king's 


orders for the ſecurity of the camp had been ill ex- 


ecuted, The Pruſſians had hardly time to fly to 
arms. Amidſt the tumult, which was favoured by 
the obſcurity of the night, ſome thouſands of Pruſſians 
paſſed from ſleep into the arms of death, and many 
were ſlain by their own comrades. At break of day 


| the Auſtrians met with a vigorous reſiſtance. The 
heat of the action fell eſpecially on the right wing of 


the Pruſſians, towards the village of Hochkirchen, 
where it was very bloody on both ſides. The Pruſ- 
ſians here defended themſelves for ſome hours, and 
took a general and ſeveral ſoldiers ; but they loft 
marſhal Keith and prince Francis of Brunſwick, who 
were both killed upon the field of battle. The king 
was wounded, as well as moſt of his generals. The 
lucfels of this engagement ſeemed to depend on the 
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village of Hochkirchen. Daun renewed the attack 
there eight times with different regiments. The 
king, preſſed by numbers and weakened by a con- 
ſiderable loſs, reſolved, towards 10 o'clock, to retreat; 
and he left the enemy the field of battle, the greateſt 
part of his camp and baggage, upwards of 100 pieces 
of cannon, and go pair of colours. The number cf 
Pruſſians killed, wounded, and priſoners, is reckoned 
at 10, ooo. 1 

This battle happened on the anniverſary of St. 
Therefa, the birth day of the empreſs. The maſ- 
ſacre of 20,000 men was a grateful offering to this 
princeſs, She thanked Daun for it; and the pope, 
Clement XIII. who was of opinion that the feſtiva 
of a faint could not be more worthily celebrated, he- 
ſtowed his benediction on the Auſtrian general, and 
in the name of be church ſent him a hat and conſe. 
erated fword. (98) 

Yer, ſuch a reverſe of fortune may be regarded as 
the inftrument of drawing forth the great abilities of 
Frederick, in the prevention of the conſequences 
which were likely to enſue, An army furprized in 
the middle of the night with ſo much advantage and 
ſuccefs ! An army beaten and difperſed ! Who would 
not imagine that all the king's projects were over- 
thrown! Who could ſuppoſe it poſſible for him t 
recover, at Jeaſt during the courfe of the ſame cam- 


paign, from ſo terrible a check? His firmneſs wa: 


proof againft every obſtacle, and he overcame them 
by his intrepidiry, He only retreated to Klein- 
Bautzen, one league from the field of battle, and took 
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a poſition which deterred his conqueror from pur- 

ſuing him; yet his army had ſcarcely any inſtrument 
| of defence remaining but the ſword and bayonet, and 
nothing to cover them from the inclemency of the 
weather but the ſhort jacket of the ſoldier, The 
| Auſtrians returned to their former poſition near Kitt- 
| liz, Daun no longer keeps us in check,” ſaid the 
| king, the day after the battle; “ the game is not loſt. 
We will repoſe ourſelves here a Jew days, and then 
« 90 into Silefia, to relieve Neiſſe.” This actually 
happened. 

The king ordered prince Hr, to join him with 
ſome regiments, paſſed the Queis near Lauban, and 
on the 6th of November arrived in the vicinity of 
Munſterberg, ſix leagues from Neiſſe. The ſame day 
| general Harſch raiſed the ſiege, and retreated into 
Moravia. But the campaign was not yet finiſhed. 

When the king left Saxony, general Daun's firſt 
movements ſeemed to manifeſt an intentian of follow- 
ing him into Sileha, but from the 4th of November 
he had made four forced marches towards Dreſden, 

His project was to ſurprize that city, and then join 
the army of the circles, entirely to deliver Saxony 
before the king could poſſibly oppoſe him. The 
body of Pruſſians which remained in Saxony, under 
general Itzenblitz, conſiſted only of 20, ooo men. 
But they took ſo ſtrong a poſition near Dreſden, and 
count Schmettau, who commanded in the place, 
ſhewed ſo much reſolution, that Daun renounced 
his project, and was obliged to let his army remain 
inactive. This irreſolution was aided alſo by the 
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danger to which he apprehended he ſhould expoſe 
the city, and the family of the elector, ſhould he un- 
dertake the ſiege. At the approach of general Daun, 
Schmettau had ſet fire to one of the ſuburbs which 
would have facilitated the deſigns of the Auſtrians, 
and proved by that how little he would ſpare any 
thing, the ſacrifice of which might contribute to his 
defence. He declared his reſolution to defend him- 
felf from houſe to houſe, and even from the windows 
of the palace, as a proof of which he filled the apart- 
ments of it with ſoldiers. (99) h 
It was an act of prudence on the part of the Prul- 
ſian to menace the enemy with every poſſible means 
of defence : it was humanity in the Auſtrian to ſuffer 
theſe menaces to have weight, The king of Pruſſia, 
however, after delivering Sileſia, had taken the rout 
of Saxony on the 8th of November. It was of the 
laſt importance for him to remain maſter of that pro- 
vince and of the Elbe, and to preſerve his winter 
quarters in the electorate. As ſoon as he arrived at 
Bautzen, in Luſatia, general Daun took the road of 
Bohemia, and the troops of the circles hurried back 
into Franconia. After the battle of Zorndorf, the 
Ruſſians had retired into Pomerania, and, wiſhing to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in that province, had laid ſiege 
to Colberg with a body of 10,000 men. They hoped, 
by means of this place, which is firuated on the Bal- 
tic, to facilitate the conveyance of proviſions and 
ammunition for their army; but major Heyden, the 
commandant, made ſo able a defence with a garriſon 
of 700 ſoldiers and 20 artillery men, that he forced 
= , . the 
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the Ruſſians to retire, and in November their whole 
army had quitted Brandenbourg and Pomerania. 

The war againſt the Swedes was till reſerved for 
the winter. As ſoon as the king had put his troops 
in ſafety, and into winter quarters, they were repulſed 
towards Stralſund, by a body of troops ſent for the 
purpoſe, and could not hinder the Pruſſians from 
again wintering in Swediſh Pomerania, 

It would be difficult to find in hiſtory a campaign con- 
ducted with ſuch infinite lahour and addreſs. The king's 
marches from Sileſia into Moravia, from thence into the 
New Marche by Bohemia and Sileſia, afterwards into 
Saxony, from Hochkirchen to Neiſſe, then to Dreſden, 
form in the whole upwards of 280 German miles, 560 
French leagues (1680 Engliſh miles). The king of 
Pruſſia had performed what Belleiſle thought impoſſible, 
when he obſerved in his diſpatches, The king of Pruſſia, 
& let him do what he will, cannot make a ſhuttle of his 
e army.” By the ſiege of Olmutz, the king drew 
into Moravia the principal Auſtrian forces; and by 
marching to Cuſtrin, he removed the Ruſſians 
from the midſt of his ſtates, and from the vicinity 


of their allies. He reached Saxony ſoon enough to 


diſſipate the projects of the Auſtrians and circles. 
In ſpite of his defeat at Hochkirchen, he arrived in 
Sileſia in time to fave Neiſſe and Coſel; and, finally, 
returned once more to Saxony, to reheve Dreſden, 
and drive the enemy from the electorate. 

To form a juſt conception of the aſtoniſhing 
promptitude of thefe marches, performed with a whole 
army, we muſt be acquainted with the multitude of 

Wants 
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wants which are perpetually aſſailing a regular army, 
and know the prodigious quantity of convoys that 
follow, or muſt be prepared, from day to day, at tie 
different places through which the army is to paſs. 
At the beginning of the year 17 56, the king had dif- 
covered, and called into Sileſia, a man who executed 
what the king himſelf deemed impoſſible, in this de- 
partment. This was the baron de Schlabrendorf, 


miniſter of ſtate and war for Sileſia. To an enthu- 


ſiaſm for his maſter, this able miniſter united the moſt 
indefatigable activity. He had the art of foreſeeing 
the turn affairs would take, and prepared proviſions 
and magazines m conſequence. Operations of this 
nature could not be effected without violence; and 
force frequently wreſted that of which the refuſal 
ought, otherwiſe, to have been conſidered as juſtifiable, 
But Frederick had acquired fuch a reputation in the 
minds of his ſubjects for equity and moderation, that 
the blame was always imputed to his miniſters, as far 
as related to the ſeverity of the means employed ta 
carry his orders into execution. 

At the end of November, the king of Pruſſia again 
found himſelf in poſſeſſion of all his ſtates, excepting 
Pruſſia, and maſter of Saxony, the Oder, and the Elbe. 
This campaign, in which he loſt only 30,000 men, 
had coſt 100,000 to the powers combined againſt him. 
From the relations of that day it appears, that the 
Auſtrians ſtood in need of at leaſt 36,000 men to 
complete their army; the Ruſſians, more than 32,000; 
the French, upwards of 35,000 ; and the Swedes and 
circles, of ſome thouſands, 

| The 
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The iſſue of this campaign enabled Frederick to 
complete his troops whilſt in winter quarters, and to 
augment them with ſome free battalions. To ſpare 
his own provinces, he levied recruits in Saxony, in the 
countries of Anhalt and Mecklenbourg, in Swediſh 
Pomerania, and even in a part of Poland; and as his 
ſoldiers were more exactly paid than thoſe of the other 


powers, men were not wanting to enliſt under his co- 


lours. He provided the army with every thing they 
might ſtand in need of, and filled his magazines, with- 
out drawing any revenue from the provinces which 
had been ravaged by the enemy. He laid no ne im- 
poſts on his people, as in France, nor borrowed money 
from foreigners, like Auſtria and Ruſſia. If he aug- 
mented his revenues, and the ſubſidies he received 
from England, by diminiſhing the value of the coin, 
the greateſt part of his ſubjects ſuffered nothing from 
it. This alteration muſt be indifferent to the ſoldiers, 


and the numerous claſs of the 1 live by their 


daily labour. 

Vet, the enemies of F rederick, meaſuring his facul- 
ties by the difficulty of their own reſources, ſaw their 
hopes increaſe, from year to year, of exhauſting and 


overwhelming him; fully perſuaded that he would be 


ſooner deſtitute of the means of defence, than they of 
forces to attack him. In conſequence, their armies 
were completed, and freſh preparations made for ano- 
ther campaign. In 1559, fortune ſeemed to declare 
for the ſtrongeſt, and to favour the defigns of the armies 
of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and the circles, which were col- 
lected in Saxony, and on the banks of the Oder. 

In 
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In the ſpring of that year, Frederick had marched 
againſt the principal body of Auſtrian forces in Lu- 
ſatia, with the intention of preventing their junction 
with the Ruſſians, and of forcing them to a battle 
before the latter ſhould have gained the Oder, or the 
troops of the circles have reached the Elbe. In the 
month of May, prince Henry, with the ſame view, 
made an irruption into Bohemia and Franconia. He 
deſtroyed ſeveral magazines, laid Wirtzbourg, and 
Bamberg under contribution, and killed ſome thou- 
ſands of ſoldiers belonging to the army of the circles. 
But circumſtances ſoon 1 85 him to return to 
Saxony. 

A body of Pruſſian troops, 1 by on 
Dohna, had been ſent into Poland, to retard the march 
of the Ruſſians, who were advancing towards the 
Oder. The Poles were made to believe, that their 
country ſhould remain free alike to the Pruſſians and 
the Ruſſians, ſince, in virtue of the treaty of Welau, 
agreed to in 1657, between the Great Elector and the 
republic, no paſſage was to be allowed through her 
territory to any enemy of the houſe of Brandenbourg. 
To this it might be replied, that the Ruſſians were 
friends and allies of the king of Poland, in quality of 
elector of Saxony, whoſe enemies the Pruſſians were; 
but the feebleneſs of the republic prevented her from 
anſwering. The Pruſſians exacted contributions as 
far as Poſen, deſtroyed the Ruſſian magazines, carried 
off from his eftates prince Sulkowſki, a Poliſh mag- 
nat, and led him priſoner to Glogau, with his guard, 
conſiſting of 200 men, His crime was, the ſuſpicion 


of 
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of having levied theſe 200 men for the Ruſſian 


army. | | 
It is aſtoniſhing, in the middle of the eighteenth 
centuryy to find in Europe a ſtate, with poſſeſſions 


more extenſive than thoſe of France or Germany, 


ſo deſtitute of forces, and every means of defence, as 
to lie expoſed to the invaſion of its provinces, when- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe its neighbours to enter them, as 


into an abandoned country; and in which a ſingle 


general, at the head of a few regiments, may maintain 
himſelf as long as he thinks proper, or until the gene- 


ral of ſome foreign power ſhall expel him. The Pruſ- 


ſians, with 30,000 men, but without Frederick, could 
not reſiſt an army of 80,000 Ruſſians, In June, the 
latter got into motion, under the orders of field-mar- 
ſhal Soltikoff, in order to advance by Poland towards 
the Oder. Their project was to join a party of the 

Auſtrians, and then penetrate into Brandenbourg. 
The Pruſſians, fearing leſt they ſhould be cut off 
from Sileſia and Saxony, haſtened to regain the banks 
of the Oder before the Ruſſians. On the 22d of Ju- 
ly, they both arrived near the village of Kai, in Bran- 
denbourg, two leagues from the Oder; and the two 
armies were ſo near each other, chat a battle was in- 
evitable. On the ſame day, general Wedel, whom 
the king had ſent to replace Dohna, (100) arrived at 
the army. Frederick was diſſatisfied with Dohna, 
(to whom he attributed a want of reſolution, ) for 
having loſt a favourable opportunity, during the late 
march, of attacking the Ruſſians with advantage, near 
Melſeriz, in Poland, The engagement took place on the 
| morning 
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morning of the 2 3d of July. At day break, the Ruſ- 
ſians had marched, to continue their rout towards 
Croſſen on the Oder. It was here they were to form 


a junction with a body of Auſtrians expected from 


Luſatia, under Laudohn, Wedel had orders to attack 
and beat the Ruſſians, to prevent this junction. He 
neither knew the country, the enemy's ſtrength, nor 
the ſtate of his new army; yet there was not a mo- 
ment to be loſt. He attacked the Ruſſians on their 
march, was beaten, and, after loſing 6000 men in 
ſlain, wounded, and priſoners, thought himſelf very 


fortunate in not being cut off from the paſſage of the 


WT, | 

Some days after, the Ruſſians retreated on the right 
bank of that river, and in the beginning of Auguſt 
encamped near Frankfort on the Oder. There gene- 
ral Laudohn, who, in ſpite of the vigilance of the king 
and prince Henry, had traverſed Luſatia, joined them 
with a body of 18,000 Auſtrians. In July Daun had 
entered Luſatia from Bohemia, and expedited his 
march towards Brandenbourg, to favour the projects 
of the Ruſſians. The king accompanied him in Si— 
leſta, along the Bober, and, after the battle of Kai, 
made prince Henry advance towards Sagan, to inter- 


cept the communication between the Auſtrians and 


Ruſſians. He put himſelf at the head of Wedel's 
army, which was reinforced by ſome regiments from 
Sileſia, and loft no time in deſcending the left bank of 
the Oder, which river he paſſed the 2d of Auguſt, near 
Reitwein, below Frankfort, in order to give battle to 


the Ruſſians, This happened the next day, and the 


event 
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event proved in how great a degree merely favourable 


circumſtances may render an action deciſive. For 


ſeven hours that the Pruſſian attack continued, there 
ſeemed no doubt of their gaining a complete victory: 
but, towards the evening, fortune declared for the Ruſ- 


ſians; they redoubled their reſiſtance in their laſt en- 


trenchments, drove the Pruſſians from all the ſtrong 
holds of which they had taken poſſeſſion, and remained 
maſters of the field of battle. A ſhort deſcription of 


this day's engagement will explain the matter. 


The Ruſſian army, which, with the Auſtrian corps, 


again conſiſted of 8 o, ooo men, was entrenched behind 


ſome heights, between the village of Kunerſdorf and 
the Oder. Their right wing extended to that river ; 
and on this fide, on the mountain called Judenberg, 
was their fourth entrenchment, defended by abattis. 
The rear of the camp was covered by marſhy thickets 
and ſteep heights ; ſo that the Ruſſians did not think 
it neceſſary to change their poſition, though they had 
the PruMans in their rear. On the 3d of Auguſt, at 
three in the morning, the king had left the village f 
Oetſcher with his army, and, after making a large cir- 
cuit by a wood, he began his attack, about noon, on 
the flank of che Ruſſian left wing. This attack was 


made in columns, and with ſuch effect, that the Ruſ- 


fans were obliged to abandon their batteries, one after 
the other, and retreat into their laſt entrenchments on 
the hill of Judenberg. At fix in the evening, the 
Pruſſians were, on this hill, maſters of the three firſt 
entrenchments, and 100 cannon which they had taken 

trom the enemy. 


It . 
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It is probable, that, if the king had not renewed 
the attack with his troops, who were already fatigued, 
the Ruſſians would have made a total retreat; and 


the rather as they had ſuffered a very conſiderable 


loſs. But, Frederick did not wiſh to quit his hold; 


and he was confirmed in his hopes of ſucceſs by the 


expectation of ſering their other wing attacked by a 
body of troops from Frankfort, under general W unſch, 


Such was the concerted plan. In conſequence, Ju- 


denberg was again attacked. The king expoſed his 
perſon to the greateſt dangers, and had two horſes 
killed under him. But after fifteen hours march and 
combat, fortune and force abandoned his troops. 
Fifty pieces of cannon. ranged along the mountain, 
and the fire of the muſketry, ſwept off a number of 
Pruſſians; and the laughter was proportionably great 
with the obligation which they were under of preſſing 
upon each other, for want of ſpace to extend them- 
ſelves. Nor was the cavalry more fortunate. Du— 
ring an unſucceſsful attempt which they made upon 


the heights, Seidlitz was wounded. The fire of the 


muſketry broke their ranks, and horſe and foot 
were all mingled together, and in diſorder. Lau- 
dohn took advantage of this moment to decide the 
battle. He advanced with his troops, which were 
ſtill freſh, behind the right wing, fell upon the fa- 
tigued and diſordered Pruffians in flank and rear, 
obliged them to retire, and remained maſter of the 
field. In the ſpace of one hour they loſt the bat- 
teries they had taken, and more than an hundred 
of their own cannon. General Wunſch had, indeed, 

reached 
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reached Frankfort towards the end of the battle, 
and taken the Ruſſian garriſon priſoners ; but it was 


| too late to return. At this town the news of the de- 


feat reached him, and he was * to make his re- 
treat. 


The king took poſt near the village of Oetſcher, 


at two leagues diſtance from the field of battle, on 


the ſame ſpot where. he had paſſed the preceding 
nicht. The following paſſage occurs in a letter 
written on the day immediately ſubſequent to the 
battle: „He had not more than 5000 men with 
«him; the regiments ſeemed no more than com- 


| © panies. The next morning, I faw the king, in the 


e midſt of this ſmall troop, ſtretched on a little ſtraw, 
© in the ruins of a peaſant's houſe, ſleeping as quietly 
*as if he had not the ſmalleſt danger to apprehend. 
His face was half covered by his hat, his naked 

* ſword by his fide, and at his feet lay two adjutants 


| * ſnoring on the ground. One grenadier mounted 


guard before the houſe. This monarch ſeems to 
© have ſleep and repoſe, as well as preſence of mind, 
* at his diſpoſal. No ſooner is he out of the reach 
of arms, than the ſentiment of his ſuperiority, and 


| © confidence in his good fortune, reaſſume their in- 


* fluence; he no longer beholds any danger, and 
* abandons himſelf to reſt, as if the enemy were at 
* twenty leagues diſtance.” | 

The ſame day his army repaſſed the Oder near 
Reitwein, but diminiſhed one half, and carrying with 
it above 12,000' wounded. (101) The loſs of the 
Ruſſians was not leſs conſiderable. © If 7 gain ano- 
* ther victory like this,” obſerved Soltikoff, « I ſhall 
Vor. I. O © return 
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to repair to Sileſia. 
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te return alone, with the general's ſtaff in my hand, 10 


dite carry the news of it to Peterſburgh.” 


After two ſucceſſive victories, this general thought 
he had done enough for the common cauſe againſt 
the king of Pruſſia; and poſitively declared, that he 
ſhould conſider himſelf juſtified, were he to avoid, 
throughout the remainder of the campaign, the leaſt 
expoſure of his enfeebled army. This conduct rob- 
bed the king's enemies of all the fruits of the victory ; 
for it is no leſs extraordinary than true, that theſe me- 
morable actions produced ſcarcely any alteration in 
the king's political ſituation, nor any revolution in 
his affairs. Frederick appeared more formidable than 
ever to his enemies, yet he never had been in a more 
dangerous poſitfon. He was cut off from Saxony 
and Sileſia, and was deprived of all ſuccour from 
thoſe provinces. Whe army of the circles was now in 
the former, which prince Henry had quitted, in order 
aun was in Lower Luſatia, with 
the main body of the Auſtri 
terview with general Soltikoff at Guben. No circum- 
ſtance could hinder his junction with the Ruſſian ar- 
my. Each of theſe armies, ſeparately, was ſtronger 
than that which Frederick could oppoſe to beth. 
Was it not natural, then, to expect to ſee one com- 
bined army fall on Berlin, and another diſperſe itſel 


aver Sileſia? Could they not have delivered Sax- 
ony, beſieged Magdebourg, and reduced the king to 
the very laſt extremity ? 


Yet, not a ſingle event of this nature happened. 
The genius of Frederick ſeems to have informed 
him, the day after the battle of Kunerſdorf, that none 
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of theſe diſaſters were to be apprehended. A few 
days before that battle, prince Ferdinand had ſent an 
officer to announce to him the victory he had gained 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt at Minden. Frederick ordered 
this officer to wait until he. could anſwer the duke by 
a compliment of the ſame nature. The day after the 
battle, Frederick, ſeeing this officer, ſaid to him, * 7 
« am ſorry not to have it in my power to ſend the duke 
« better news; but if, in your way, you do not find 
e Daun at Berlin, and Contades at Magdebourg, aſſure 
« the duke from me that all is not loſt.” | 

The Ruſſians, indeed, had paſſed the Oder, after 


being reinforced by 19,000 Auſtrians, under Had- 


dick ; but their tardineſs and diviſions afforded the 
king time to take a poſition that covered Berlin. He 
drew from that city the artillery and ammunition ne- 
ceſſary for his army, and formed with his feeble regi- 
ments a chain which he oppoſed to the Ruſſians, ſhew- 
ing ſuch an iacrepid firmneſs as repreſſed the incli- 
nation of the enemy to attack him upon that ſide. 
They retired towards Luſatia, to within a few leagues 
of the Auſtrian main army. This circumſtance, haw- 
ever, did not prevent the king from following them 
ſtep by ſtep ; and he derached, even in their ſight, a 


part of his feeble army into Saxony, under general 


Wunſch. At the ſame time, prince Henry, who by 
ſkilful evolutions had ſucceeded in thwarting all the 
projects of Daun, entered Luſatia, and thus drew off 
the main body of the Auſtrians from the Ruſſian 
army, by compelling them to take their ſtation on the 

frontiers of Saxony and Bohemia. 
In W Luſatia experienced the obligation 
O 2 * 
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of providing ſubſiſtence for no leſs than four armies. 
The Ruſſians firſt felt the want of proviſions. The 
court of Vienna offered them money to procure what 
was neceſſary: but Soltikoff replied, © My ſoldiers do 
not eat money; and directed his march towards Poland, 
by Sileſia, to approach his magazines. Laudohn ac- 
companied him with the new reinforcements, and en- 
deavoured to prevail on him to undertake the ſiege of 
Glogau, and to divert him from repaſſing the Oder; 

but the king's alacrity overturned all theſe 3 
jects. 


riving on the banks of the Oder the 24th of Septem- 
ber, were on the point of deſcending that river on this 
fide as far as Glogau, for which purpoſe a camp was 
traced out near Beuten on the Oder. But, what was 
the aſtoniſhment of their van-guard, when, on ap- 
proaching the ſpot, they found the Pruſſians, who they 
imagined had barely entered Sileſia, in poſſeſſion of 
this camp! Soltikoff and Laudohn, after reconnoitring 
the poſition, durſt not attack the king, but, on the 
28th of September, paſſed the Oder below Beuten. 
They continued their march on that ſide the river, and 
ſeemed to menace Breſlaw with an attack; but they 
found Pruſſians every where on their road, and all the 
paſſages ſo well guarded, as to leave them no further 
hope of procuring themſelves a tenable place, nor 
even winter quarters, in this province. The laſt at- 
tempt they made to approach Breſlaw was near 
Hernftadt. This town had been, for ſome time, oc- 
cupied by the Pruſſians. Soltikoff chreatened to reduec 
it to aſhes, if the * refuſed to ſurrender. The 
Pruſſian 


The combined army of Ruſſians ad Auſtrians, ar- 
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Pruſſian officer replied, that his orders were to defend 


the place, even ſhould the Ruſſians, according to cul 
tom, conduct themſelves like incendiaries. This an- 
ſwer enraged the general, and the town was abandoned 

to the flames. 8. 
From hence the combined army turned towards 
Poland. At the end of November, there remained 
neither Ruſſians nor Auſtrians in Brandenbourg or 
Sileſia, but they left the traces of their devaſtations 
ſmoking on all ſides, in the towns and over the coun- 
try. The inhabitants of twelve villages reduced to 
alhes, were obliged to abandon their homes. We 
ſhudder with horror on reading the narrative of the 
ravages and devaſtations committed by the Ruſſians 
during the whole courſe of this campaign in Branden- 
bourg and Silefia, (102) Their diſcipline has been 
admired in ſome towns, but theſe were regular troops, 
diſciplined by Peter the Firſt. The country, on the 
contrary, was abandoned to the barbarous ſoldiery of 
that empire. The Coſſacks, the Calmucks, the Baſ- 
kirian Tartars, are ſtrangers to every ſpecies of war, but 
that of pillage, deſtruction, and conflagration. They 
know no difference between the armed ſoldier and the 
peaceful citizen, All the inhabitants of an enemy's 
country, whoſe property, perſons, and lives, reſt at their 
mercy, are, in their opinion, declared adverſaries. 
Their countenance is frightful, their inclinations fe- 
rocious; their ſtomachs digeſt raw fleſh and unripe 
fruits. They know no other habitation but their horſes 
backs, no bed but the bare ground, no other roof ex- 
cept the {kies. Their weapons are the bow and arrow, 
O 3 the 
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the ſabre, and the lance. They purſue with fury young 
girls and women; nor do the wrinkles of age protect 
the female ſex againſt their brutal deſires. 

Theſe barbarians were regarded in Brandenbourg as 
monſters and cannibals. Terror preceded their foot- 
ſteps. The villagers took refuge in the country, and 
the villages they had abandoned were delivered to pil- 
lage and the flames. 

The devaſtations and ravages of the Ruſſians 
through the whole country ſoon dried up the ſources 
from whence they might have procured forage and pro- 
viſions, had they not been ſtrangers to the utility of 
diſcipline and humanity. Famine compelled them to 
abandon all their advantages, and approach their ma- 
| gazines in Poland. There is reaſon to believe, that 
theſe barbarous diſorders will no longer be permitted 
among the Ruſſian troops. The Coſſacks and Cal- 
mucks begin to accuſtom themſelves to diſcipline, and 
ha been taught to feel ſorne ſentiments of attachment, 
humanity, and gratitude. Let us add then, that if 
theſe ſavage proceedings ſtill continue to diſhonour 
the Ruſban name, the fault will lie in their generals, 
who neglect to avail themſelves. of the means within 
their power either to pere or puniſh ſuch horrible 
Enor mities. 

Theſe cruelties occaſioned repriſals. There is no 
ſpecies of atrocity, of which contending armies are not 
capable, when they are judges in their own cauſe. In 
this ſtate there no longer ſubſiſts any difference be- 
tween a poliſhed and a barbarogs people. In the bag- 
gage of general Contades, taken in Weſtphalia, a let- 
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ter of old marſhal Belleiſſe was found, wherein he ſays, 
We muſt make a deſert before the army. The French 
ambaſſador at Vienna wrote to the marquis de Monta- 
lembert, after the battle of Kunerſdorf, . The king of 
« Pruſſia muſt be completely deſtroyed : you muſt employ 
« all your credit with the Ruſſian army, to engage it to 
« paſs the Oder: you muſt boldout to the Ruſſians the pro- 
« ſped of the plunder of Berlin, and M all the marche of 
« Brandenbourg.” It is thus the Caimucks would 
have written, had they known how to write | 

Laudohn ſeparated from the Ruſſians in Poland, 
and marched towards Upper Sileſia, Frederick left 


| ſome troops in Sileſia, to obſerve the motions of this 


corps, and led his army into Saxony. At this time 
the Pruſſians occupied the whole electorate, except 
Dreſden, and ſome other towns. The army of the 
circles, reinforced by ſeveral Auſtrian regiments, had 
penetrated in the month of Auguſt to the banks of the 
Elbe, under prince Frederick of Deux-Ponts. The 
Pruſſian garriſons, finding themſelves too weak, had 
been obliged to abandon Leipſic, Wittenberg, and 


Torgau. General Wunſch, who was ſent into Saxony 


after the battle of Kunerſdorf, retook theſe places with- 
out much difficulty. But, he arrived a few days too 
late to prevent the reduction of Dreſden. Count 
Schmettau, who commanded there, ſeeing it inveſted, 
and hearing nothing of the king's army, capitulated the 
4th of September, without waiting for a formal ſiege. 
This general, who the year before had diſplayed ſuch 
courage and reſolution, covered himſelf by this action 
with indelible diſgrace. The king declared him in- 
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capable of ſerving any longer; and this was all his 
puniſhment, 
Ihe troops of the circles were now maſters of Dref. 
den, and endeavoured to maintain themſelves in this 
country. In October prince Henry approached the 
Elbe. This march is greatly admired by military 
connoiſſeurs. The prince, to avoid Daun, who pro- 
bably might have inveſted him near Landſkron, was 
obliged to make a circuit. This project he executed 
during the night, with ſuch prudence and celerity, that, 


* on the 25th of September, he ſurprized a body of 


| Auſtrians near Hoyerwerda, took general Vela, who 


commanded it, with go officers and 1500 ſoldiers, and 


reached Saxony. before Daun knew that he had march- 
ed on that fide; for, imagining that the Pruſſians 
would turn towards Sileſia, he loſt two days march by 
following them in that direction. 

He could not prevent the prince from paſſing the 
Elbe near Torgau, and forming a junction with ge- 
neral Wunſch. Daun now haſtened his march towards 
Saxony, to cover Dreſden. He croſſed the Elbe, 
and, in concert with the army of the circles, ſtrove to 
make himſelf maſter of that river. Henry defeated 


a corps of Auſtrians ſent for that effect under general 


&Aremberg, and kept his poſition near Torgau. (tog) 

Such was the ſtate of affairs at the beginning of No- 
vember, when the king arrived in Saxony from Sileſia, 
with 20 battalions and 30 ſquadrons, and joined prince 
Henry, On meeting his brother, he ſaid, . Henry 
de is the only general who bas not committed a fault i! 
. this war. The ſcat of war was remote from the 
7 0 | | king's 
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king's ſtates. The Ruſſians were in Poland, and the 
Auſtrians limited to a ſmall diſtrict of Saxony, between 
Dreſden and Bohemia. The king reſolved to diſpute 
with them this diſtrict alſo, and advanced towards 
Dreſden with his army. Previous to any enterprize 
againſt this place it was firſt neceſſary to force the army 
that covered it, to retreat. Daun, poſted under the 
cannon of the town, was out of danger of an attack. 
The king tried another method, therefore, to draw 
him from his poſition. He detached general Finck 
with a conſiderable corps round the enemy's army, to 
occupy the poſts in the mountains of Maxen. His 
project was to intęrcept the proviſions for the Auſtri- 
ans and Dreſden coming from the ſide of Bohemia; 
or, at leaſt, to put the former in motion, by the ap- 
pearance of this enterprize. The execution of this 
project would have been dangerous for Daun, and he 
inſtantly exerted himſelf to prevent it, which occaſioned 
one of the moſt celebrated events of this war. On 
the 12th of November, a Pruſſian army, compoſed of 


9generals, 500 officers, and 12,000 ſoldiers, (104)laid 


down their arms near Maxen, and were made pri- 
ſoners of war by the Auſtrians. | 

It is certain that the Auſtrians had the advantage of 
numbers, of the heights, and of the ſupport of their 
main army. Daun himſelf commanded the attack. 
The Pruſſians were in the vallies, all the paſſages from 
which were occupied by the Auſtrians. On the 20th, 
the whole of their powder was expended, nor had they 
reaſon to expect the leaſt aſſiſtance; but all theſe cir- 
cumſtances do not juſtify the Pruſſian general, or 
55 | vin- 
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vindicate him from a want of prudence and reſolution, 
On his return, he was broken, with ſome other generals 
who had voted for the capitulation. The infantry 
regiments which were taken, loſt the honour they before 
enjoyed, of beating the grenadiers march. 

Daun ſent to Vienna 114 pair of Pruſſian colours, 
and a great number of kettle-drums and trumpets, 
which were carried in triumph to the caſtle. The 
Auſtrians deemed this action a fair equivalent for the 
capture of the Saxon army near Pirna. Some time 
after, general Beck took another body of Pruſſians 
near Meiſſen, compoſed of 1500 men, with a general 
and 60 officers, the artillery, baggage, &c. (105) 
Yet theſe events produced no remarkable change in 
the ſituation of the main armies. It ſeemed as if for- 
tune wiſhed to ſhew how much Frederick could loſe 
without ceaſing to be formidable. He maintained 
himſelf in his poſition near Dreſden; inſomuch that 
Daun, who could not ſhake off the Pruſſians, was 
_ obliged, in order to cover the city, to remain con- 
ſtantly at the gates. | 

The two armies continued the campaign amidit 
the ſevereſt cold, and changed their tents into ſtraw 
huts. . Nations ſeemed to have changed their nature. 
In the month of January, the French and Germans 
were ſtill in the field, whilſt the Swedes and Ruſſians 
had gone into winter quarters in October. The king 
underwent, with his army, every inconveniency at- 
tending this ſituation. He lived in his head quarters 
at Freiberg with as much ſimplicity as in camp, and 
with much more frugality and mediocrity than even 
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the moſt inferior general in rank of any other army. 
His ſole recreation conſiſted in the converſation of 
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. men of letters, reading, and muſic. (106) { f 

c The iſſue of this campaign ſeemed not ill to cor- { 
reſpond with the views of the different powers, and the 4 

„ hopes of his enemies; yet they ſtill thought they had A 

p done either roo much, or too little, againſt the king of 4 

e Pruſſia, to ſtop when circumſtances were in ſo fair a | 

Ee train. They reſolved, therefore, to continue the war; 

0 and were confirmed in this reſolution, on diſcovering 

* a diſpoſition for peace in England, as well as in the 

a] king of Pruſſia, Theſe two conrts had declared their 

) diſpoſition to the envoys of the belligerent powers at 


the Hague. Staniſlaus, on whom fortune ſeems only 
to have beſtowed the crown of Poland twice, to render 
him more unfortunate by twice depriving him of it, 
offered the town of Nancy, where he reſided, to com- 
mence the negociations. (107) The States General 
@ropoſed Breda. But all theſe pains were fruitleſs. 
The hoſtile powers deferred declaring themſelves fo 
long, their anſwers were ſo vague, that it was not dif- 
ficult to perceive that they conceived but inconſi- 
derable hopes of an immediately advantageous peace. 
They could not yet flatter themſelves that the king of 


NS Pruſſia, and his allies, would ſubmit to the conditions 
NS it was their object to impoſe, and they made no doubt 
1g of ſoon being in a ſituation to dictate as conquerors. 
t They were unwilling to have ſacrificed in vain, in the 
rs courſe of three years, a million of ſoldiers, and im- 
1d menſe ſums. In conſequence, preparations, were 
1 made with ardour for a freſh campaign, 
(A 


Three 
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Three women then preſided over theſe reſolutions, 
Maria - Thereſa, Elizabeth, and the marchioneſs of 
Pompadour; and theſe three women decided that 
Evrope ſhould be again abandoned to carnage and 
defolation. Had they but been witneſſes to the 


horrors of a ſingle battle; had they perceived whole 


| heaps of dead and dying, rivers of blood, and limbs 

quivering in the agonies of death, would they not have 
ſhuddered at their own projects? Men of obſervation 
are to be found of a different opinion. Women, who are 
naturally fond of every thing that forcibly excites their 


paſſions, do not always turn their eyes from the moſt | 


tragical and moſt barbarous ſcenes. The ladies of 
Bologna go in dominos, during the carnival, to aſſiſt 
at anatomical diſſections; thoſe of Liſbon have great 
enjoyment in ſeeing heretics ſuffering in the flames; 
and the moſt elegant Pariſian dames did not ſcruple 
to pay 10 or 12 louis d'or for the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the unhappy Damiens torn to pieces. | 

It 1s certain, however, that the perſonal hatred of the 
miniſters of theſe powers againſt the king of Pruſſia, 


contributed not a little to the obſtinacy of his enemies. 


Kaunitz, Choiſeul, and Bruhl, conceived that they 
had reaſon to hate Frederick, and availed themſelves 
of their aſcendency over the minds of their ſovereigns 
to gratify their private malice. (108) Thus it may 
be with truth afferted, that rancour -had more in- 
fluence than policy in the continuation of this war; 
and thouſands of men were maſſacred, and whole 
provinces laid waſte, to give theſe three individuals 
the opportunity of vengeance! 
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It was a great advantage for the king of Pruſſia to 
have it ſtill in his power to treat Saxony as an Hoſtile 
country. The enemy, although in poſſeſſion of Dreſ- 
den, could not prevent the king from drawing out of 
Saxony and Thuringia reſources for carrying on the 
war. The contributions Frederick levied in Saxony 
in 1760, amounted to upwards of two millions of 
crowns in money, (the third of a million ſterling,) 
10,000 recruits, ſome hundred thouſand buſhels of 
corn, ſeveral thouſand horſes, oxen, ſheep, &c. The 
fineſt foreſts were cut down and ſold, and the elector's 
farmers were obliged to pay a year's revenue in ad- 
vance. Leipſic was accuſed of treating other troops 
better than thoſe of the king, and, under this idle pre- 
text, was fined eight tons of gold. Ihe captain, who was 
employed to exact this money, ſhut up the counſellors 
and rich merchants of the town in the citadel, where 
they were left without bed, fire, or candle, until they 

id it; and they were compelled to make him a 
preſent of 1000 crowns, in gratitude for his mild pro- 
ceedings. But humanity and juſtice are out of the 
queſtion when our own preſervation 1s in danger; and 
ſuch was the preſent ſituation of the king. 

Another method of obtaining money was recurred 
to, by falſifying the coin; and this was carried fo far, 
that eight crowns in ſpecie had barely the intrinſic va- 
lue of a ducat. (109) By theſe means, and the Engliſh 
ſubſidies, Frederick, in a few months, ſucceeded in 
completing his army, and in preparing for another 
campaign. At this period, his troops were eſtimated 
at 129 battalions and 105 ſquadrons, The Pruſſian 

| army 
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army was no Jonger compoſed of exerciſed ſoldiers, 
as at the beginning of the war. The king's troops 
had been not a little diminiſhed in the preceding 
campaign, and he had a great number of young men 
unaccuſtomed to carry arms. They did their duty, 
however, under the auſpices of Frederick, united with 
the exemplary encouragement of the remaining ve- 
terans. 

Since the commencement if the war, the Pruſſians 
had loſt upwards of 40 generals, killed, wounded, or 
taken priſoners. In the conſtitution of the Pruſſian 
army, this loſs is more difficult to repair than in any 
other, becauſe the officers are all obliged to be formed 
ſucceſſively in every rank, before they can arrive at 
that of general. 

Relations of that period, which originated with the 
enemies of the king, do not make his whole forces, at 
- the beginning of 1760, exceed $0,000 men; and this 
ſmall army had to defend itſelf againſt roo, ooo Aul- 
trians, 80,000 Ruſſians, 20,000 ſoldiers of the circles, 
and 20,000 Swedes; in all, 220,000 men. Beſides 
| theſe, 100,000 French, under the duke de Broglio, 
were not only to make themſelves maſters of Hanover, 
but to penetrate into Brandenbourg, | 
It was probable that ſo conſiderable a ſuperiority of 
forces would oblige the king either to divide his army, 
or, if he wiſhed to keep it together, to abandon either 
Saxony or Sileſia to the enemy. The following is the 
plan formed by the courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh 
for this new campaign. The Ruſſians were to enter 
e and there join a conſiderable body of Auſtrians, 

directed 
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directed to come from Bohemia with a train of artil- 
lery, in order to render themſelves maſters of the Oder, 
by the capture of Breſlaw or of Glogau. It was ima- 
gined that Daun, with his army and the troops of the 
circles, would find ſufficient employment for the king 
in Saxony, and prevent him from marching into Sileſia 
againſt the Ruſſians, or from * thither any 
part of his forces. 

In the month of May, the armies deſtined againſt 
Saxony and Sileſia began to get into motion. Lau- 
dohn commenced in Sileſia the execution of his plan, 
and ſucceeded. This general, at the head of a conſi- 
derable corps, formed the right wing of the Auſtrian 
main army, whoſe winter quarters extended along the 
frontiers from Bohemia to Troppau. He detached 


himſelf from it in the beginning of May, and traverſed 


Bohemia to get into Lower Sileſia, and on the 23d of 
June totally defeated La Motte Fouquet, the Pruſſian 
general, in his entrenched camp near Landſhout. 


This camp is repreſented as a fortreſs, and the attack 
as an aſſault. Laudohn, after clearing ſome entrench- 


ments, fummoned the general to ſurrender with his 
corps. Fouquet, who had not forgot the affair of 
Maxen, refuſed the ſummons, and defended himſelf 
from hill to hill, until he was ac length made priſoner 
with ſome other generals and 5000 ſoldiers. (110) 
It is certain that the enemy were near three times as 


numerous as the Pruſſians. Laudohn commanded _ 


30, ooo men, and Fouquet had but 13,000. This 
circumſtance,” however, does not diminiſh the glory 
of the congueror ; but what coyers him with indelible 

dilgraCe, 
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_ diſgrace, is the abandoning the town of Landſhout, 
after the battle, to the plunder and brutality of the 
ſoldiers. The diſcipline of an army muſt either be 
very lax, if ſuch diſorders cannot be prevented, or the 
general himſelf extremely barbarous, if he ſuffers 
them to be introduced as the rewards of courage. 
The firſt fruit of this victory was the conqueſt of 
Glatz. Laudohn met with but little reſiſtance in theſe 
countries. The king was yet in Saxony ; and prince 
Henry, with his army, on the Oder and the Warta, 
watching the motions of the Ruſſians. Glatz had 
only a weak garriſon of 2400 men, who made as fee- 
ble a defence. Laudohn received heavy cannon from 
Olmutz, and Griboval directed the ſiege. The tren- 
ches were opened the 20th of July, and on the 26th 
16 batteries played upon the fortreſs. The beſieged 
inſtantly abandoned a fleche, of which the Croats took 
poſſeſſion, and threw themſelves by crowds into the 
fortification. The garriſon, compoſed in great mea- 
ſure of foreigners and refugees, mutinied : whole com- 
panies laid down their arms, and went over to the ene- 
my; and in a few hours the fortreſs and garriſon fell, 
without capitulation, into the hands of the Auſtrians. 
D'O, the Pruſſian commandant, might have excuſed 
- himſelf to the king, by the wretched garriſon he com- 
manded ; but he thought it ſafer not to return to the 
Pruſſian ſervice, and remained with the Auſtrians. 
The Ruſſians, who, in the commencement, ſeemed 
inclined to enter Pomerania or the New Marche, had 
turned ſuddenly from Poſen againſt Sileſia, in order to 
join Laudohn near Breſlaw, This general, to facilitate 
| the 
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the junction, had advanced from Glatz towards Breſ- 


law, which town he attempted to ſurprize. On the 
Zoth of July, he ſummoned it to ſurrender, alledging, 
« That Breſlaw not being a fortreſs, it would prove 
« contrary to the uſages of war to defend it ; that the 
« king was beyond the Elbe, and prince Henry on the 
« Warta ; that the Ruſſians would appear in two days 
« with 75,000 men, and that he imagined the town 
ce would rather receive Auſtrians than Ruſſians ; that 
« he would leave the terms of capitulation to the gar» 
« riſon, but that, if they refuſed to ſurrender, 45 mor- 
« tars were ready to ſet the town in flames.” General 
Tauenzin, the governor, replied, That Breſlaw was 
« a fortreſs, and that, ſhould even all the houſes be 
« reduced to aſhes, he would wait for the enemy on 
the ramparts.” The firing immediately began. 
Some public edifices, and, amongſt others, the king's 
houſe, an indifferent building fituated near the convent 
of the capuchins, were burnt. (111) But, the ſudden 
appearance of prince Henry, who arrived on the 4th 


| of Auguſt at Neumarkt, four miles from Breſlaw, 


made Laudohn raiſe the ſiege, and prevented the junc= 
tion of the Auſtrians and Ruſſians. Laudohn fell back 
on Schweidnitz, and Soltikoff, who had reached 
Hundsfeld on the other ſide of the Oder, a mile's diſ- 
tance from Breſlaw, did not think proper to pals the 
river, and riſk an action with prince Henry. 

It may truly be aſſerted, that the preſence of this 
prince with 30,000 men againſt 70,000 Ruſſians and 
30,000 Auſtrians, decided the ſucceſs of this campaign 
in favour of the king. The plan of the enemy was 

Vor. I, 2 diſ- 
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diſconcerted. But it is likewiſe evident, that the Ruſ- 


ſian general acted with a precaution by no nieans cal- 


culated to give it ſucceſs. He thought of nothing but , 


ſparing his army, and was apprehenſive of being called 
upon to anſwer for any miſcarriage. (112) 
| Reciprocal diffidence and mutual jealouſy between 
generals of allied troops, charged with the execution 
of a common enterprize, are evils almoſt inevitable, 
and which generally deſtroy all the advantages of ſu- 
periority. The good underſtanding which prevailed 
between Eugene and Marlborough ſtands, perhaps, a 
ſingle exception upon record. The circumſpection 
of the Ruſſian unqueſtionably originated rather in his 
own ideas than in the orders of the empreſs ; but the 
general of an army of 70,000 men at 500 leagues dil- 
tance from his court, is, in fact, independent. There 
was no poſſibility of diſpatching couriers, and waiting 
for orders, to direct his daily movements. 
Such was the poſition of the armies in Sileſia, when 
the king reſolved to march to the relief of that pro- 
vince, In the month of July he had undertaken the 
fiege of Dreſden, which he was obliged to raiſe without 
ſucceſs. (113) But, the movements which preceded 
this ſiege, and which tended either to bring the Auſtr- 
ans to an engagement, or to remove them from before 
Dreſden, are truly aſtoniſhing, and merit a relation. 
In the middle of June, the king paſſed the Elbe belos 
Dreſden, and Daun had not ventured to obſtruct him, 
for fear of bringing on an action in the open field. 
But, at the commencement of July, the king turning 


towards Lufatia, and having reached the neighbou- 
hood 
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hood of Bautzen the 6th, the Auſtrians followed him 


with rapid marches, feeling the importance of preſerv- 
ing their communication with Laudohn and the Ruſs 
fians, and of preventing the junction of the king with 
prince Henry: and, in fact, this junction ſeemed tobe the 


object of the Pruſſians in their preſent march; Daun, 


therefore, imagined he had deranged their project. On 
the 8th of July, he had already gotten beyond the river 
Queis, near to Ottendorf, in Sileſia, and the king was 
yet in Luſatia. Daun had, conſequently, the ſtart f 
him by two days march. But he ſoon found that he had 
given this advantage to Frederick, who ſuddenly direct- 
ed his courſe fron; Luſatia towards the Elbe, and, on the 
12th of July, ſat down before Dreſden. The army 
of the circles made a quick retreat. The town was 
ſummoned. General Maquire, who commanded the 
garriſon, reſolved to defend himſelf, and the place was 
connonaded by the artillery brought from Magde-" 
bourg by the Elbe. The beſiegers deſtroyed” the 
edifices 1n the ſuburbs, reduced ſome fine churches, 
and upwards of 260 houſes, to aſnes. This confla- 
eration only ſerved to encreaſe the misfortune of the 
inhabitants. On the 2oth of July, Daun again ap- 
peared near Dreſden, on which the king raiſed the 
ſiege, and entered Sileſia a third time, under the eyes 
of the Auſtrian ariny, after paſſing the Elbe, the 


Spree, and the Bober. Notwithſtanding all the 


bridges were broken down, he performed, in five days, 
with his troops and 2000 waggons, a march of 
40 leagues, and arrived on the 9 of Auguſt neat 
Bunzlaw, in Sileſia. 
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About the ſame time, Daun had advanced to Lau- 
ban, in Sileſia, and, having joined the corps under 
Laudohn, he made every effort with the whole body 
of the Auſtrian forces to prevent the king from reach- 


ing Breſlaw, and forming a junction with prince 


Henry. Sileſia now beheld upon her territory almoſt 
the whole military forces of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and 
Pruſſia: 70,000 Pruſſians were in ſight of 100,000 
Auſtrians and 75,000 Ruflians. Daun ſo directed 
his movements as to enable him, at any time, to im- 
pede the king from marching, without expoling him- 


ſelf to an attack. The two armies advanced by the 


ſide of each other for ſome days, being ſeparated only 
by the Katzbach, a rivulet, the courſe of which was 
rather rapid. On. the 14th of Auguſt, the king arriv- 
ed near Lignitz, and Daun oppoſite to him, near Wal- 
ſtadt, a convent ſituated in the country celebrated 
for a great battle in 1241 between the Chriſtians and 


the Tartars. 


The Ruſſians, who were ſtill beyond the Oder, at 
ſome miles diſtance from Breſlaw, were by no means 
ſatisfied with this parallel march of the Auſtrians. 
They imagined, that, as they had not prevented the 
king from paſſing the Elbe, the Spree, and the Bober, 


ſo they could not interrupt his progreſs acroſs the 


Oder, near Steinau; and that he would make a ſub- 
lequent attack againſt them, after his junction with 


prince Henry.“ It will only coft the king,” ſaid general 
Soltikoff,“ one of his forced marches and ordinary ſtra- 


© tagems.” This general had expreſsly declared, that, 


the inſtant they ſuffered the king to paſs the Oder, he 
would 
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would retire into Poland. Daun ſaw himſelf; there- 


fore, obliged to riſk a battle, that he might ſtop the 


king. He reſolved to attack the king's camp near 
Lignitz in the morning of the 15th of Auguſt, 1760. 
Daun was to attack the front, Laſei the right wing, 
and Laudohn the left. Laudohn, who was obliged to 
make a circuit, deſcended the Katzbach during the 
night, paſſed that rivulet near Parchwitz, and then 


turned on Lignitz, with the deſign of falling at day- 


break on the left wing of the Pruſſians. Frederick 
ſaved him a part of his march. At ſun-riſe he ſaw 
the Pruſhan army in order of battle, where he did 
not expect to meet them. (114 and 115) The king 
was apprized of every circumſtance, and had deſcended 
a league down the rivulet. His right wing was 
watching Daun's motions, whilſt the left was engaged 
with Laudohn. | . 

At the beginning, Laudohn had taken poſſeſſion of 
ſome heights, but when he perceived the Pruſſian arm 
oppoſite to him, and could diſcover no Auſtrian 
troops on the other ſide, he ſaid to his ſoldiers: My 
* brave friends and companions, I ſce that we are left 


* to ourſelves; we have no reſource but in our cou- 


e rage; follow me!” He expoſed himſelf to the 
greateſt danger, and was obliged to force his way 
through the battle, ſword in hand; and, after loſing 
go men, $2 cannon, and 23 ſtandards, by his retreat 
ne ſaved his honour, and that of his troops. Lau- 
dohn experienced no difficulty in juſtifying himſelf, 
under this point of view, at leaſt, bearing no reſem- 
plance to Daun and Laſci, who, terrified at the new 

Pq. poſition 
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poſition of the Pruſſians, did not venture to attack 


them. (116) 


The king puſhed his victory no farther, that he 
might keep his troops collected againſt Daun and 


Laſci. But theſe two generals did not think proper 


to diſturb him, and Czernicheff, the Ruſſian general, 
who, the evening before, had paſſed the Oder with 
20,000 men to join the Auſtrians, made a haſty. re. 
treat over that river. Laudohn regained the grand 
army with the ſhattered remains of his troops, and the 
Pruſſians retired without any obſtacle towards Breſlaw 
by Parchwitz. 

Soltikoff paſſed the Bartſch to get to a diſtance from 
the Oder, and Frederick, after drawing to him the 
oreateſt part of prince Henry's army, turned towards 
Schweidnitz, to which place Daun was now preparing 


to lay ſiege. Bur ſeeing himſelf anticipated by the 
king, and fearing to be cut off from Bohemia, he 


drew nearer to the mountains. 

The two armies ſpent the whole month of Septem- 
ber in this country, in making maſterly evolutions, 
the object of which was to gain the advantage of po- 
ſition, in cafe of a battle; but both parties acting 
with equal prudence, nothing remarkable occurred. 

Yet Werner, the Pruſſian general of huſſars, exe- 


cuted an enterprize, which was perfectly well charac- 


terized afterwards, on a medal, by this legend, taken 


from Ovid, Res ſimilis fie, The Ruſſians, with 3 


fleet of 27 ſhips and an army of 1 5,000 men, had laid 
fiege to the little fortreſs of Colberg, in Pomerania, on 


the Baltic ſca. Colonel Heiden, who commanded the 


place, 
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K place, was not intimidated, though he had but a ſmall 

garriſon; and Werner was ſent from Sileſia to his 
e ſuccour. In 12 days he marched 40 German miles, 
d (240 miles Engliſh,) with his regiment of huſſars 
. and ſome battalions of infantry, arrived the 18th of 


September near Colberg, fell inſtantly ſword in hand 

on the beſiegers, and by this unforeſeen attack ſpread 
ſuch terror amongſt them, as to make them precipi- 
tately raiſe the ſiege. The Ruſſians loſt no time in 
retreating, and in a few days there remained neither 
fleet nor troops. (117) 

The iſſue of this campaign, however, did not ill 
correſpond with the deſigns of the allied powers. 
Each of them thought their army in danger, until they 
had completely deſtroyed the forces of Frederick. 
To attain this object, an enterprize was projected 
againſt Berlin. Czernicheff was entruſted with its 
execution, having under his command 20,000 Ruſſians, 
and Soltikoff conſented to paſs the Oder, to cover 
him in his progreſs on the fide of the Marche, At 
the ſame time, 14,000 Auſtrians traverſed Luſatia 
0- under general Laſci, to join the Ruſſians near Berlin. 
no Tottleben, a Ruſſian general, was employed in this 
| expedition, having been formerly in the ſervice of 
e- ¶ Pruſſia, and knowing perfectly the country. He haſ- 
10. tened his march with an advanced guard of ſome 
en regiments, and, on the 3d of October, ſix days after 
his departure from Beuten on the Oder, arrived before 
aid the gates of Berlin. | 
on This extenſive and open city was only guarded by 
the a few garriſon battalions; but ſuccour was expected, 
ce, 4 and 
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and the city refuſed to ſurrender. Prince Eugene of 
Wirtemberg returned from Sweden to Berlin with 
5000 Pruſſians, and general Hulſen, who was unable 
to make head in'Saxony againſt the army of the circles, 
haſtened thither from Wittenberg with 28 battalions, 
The former arrived near Berlin on the 4th, the latter 
on the 8th of October. 
Tottleben was at firſt obliged to retire with ſome 
loſs, and could not enter the town before the ꝗth, 
after the arrival of Czernicheff and Laſci, and until 
the Pruſſian army, contrary to all expectation, had re- 
treated during the night to Spandau. Had thel: 
troops poſſeſſed either the ability or the courage to 
defend themſelves only for a few days before the gates 
of Berlin, the project would probably have failed : tor, 
the king left Sileſia on the 6th; and the rumour of 
his march had made ſuch an impreſſion on the enemy, 
that on the 8th they determined to retreat, under the 
apprehenſion of being cut off from their main army. 
But, unhappily for Berlin, the marquis de Montalem- 
bert, who was with the combined army, was admitted 
to the council of war. He repreſented ſo pointedly 
the diſgrace of retiring, without ſo much as making 
an attempt, from before a town comparatively without 
defence, that an attack was finally decided on. (118.) 
Tottleben placed a garriſon in Berlin in the name 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia, He exacted a million and 
a half of crowns, and with that money paid his ancient 
private debts in that city. The Auſtrians took poſ- 
ſeſſion of one of the gates, and entered Berlin much 
againſt his wiſhes. The inhabitants of Berlin have 
b | not 
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not yet forgotten the excellent diſcipline obſerved by 
the Ruſſians on this occaſion, nor the exemplary con- 
duct of Bachmann, a Ruſſian brigadier, who was 
made commandant of the city. He refuſed a preſent 
of 10,000 crowns, offered him by the town council, as 
a token of gratitude for his moderation. © If the 
« city, obſerved this officer, is of opinion, that our 
« diſcipline has alleviated her misfortune, © it is to the 
« expreſs orders of our empreſs ſhe owes that obligation. 
& As for me, I am amply repaid by the honour of being 
« for three days commandant of Berlin.” 

Such examples of generoſity became more rare, 
from year to year, in the courſe of this long war. 
Men are more inclined, than may at firſt ſight appear, 
to fall back into barbariſm; and a few years war 
would ſuffice to weaken amongſt nations, if not 
wholly to deſtroy, every ſentiment of generoſity, 
equity, and compaſſion. Theſe warriors ſoon became 
obdurate and inſenſible. When the enemy retired, 
ſuch traces of deſtruction were left in ſome of the 
Toyal houſes in the environs of Berlin, as would have 
marked the footſteps of the ancient Goths. Without 
any advantage to themſelves, they had deſtroyed all 
the works of taſte and art which it was poſſible to de- 
face in the courſe of three days. The friends of the 
fine arts cannot refrain from ſhedding a tear over this 
ferocity, on beholding, in the palace of Charlotten- 
bourg, the beautiful ſtatues of the collection of car- 
dinal de Polignac mutilated by theſe barbarians. (119) 
All theſe ſhocking exceſſes are attributed to count 
Bruhl, who ordered them to be perpetrated by the 

4 | Saxon 
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Saxon troops in the Auſtrian army. He conſidered 
theſe ravages as juſt repriſals for the pillage and diſ- 
orders committed by the Pruſſians on his eſtates. If 
theſe repriſals could be eſtabliſhed as a right, it would 
be no leſs dangerous to give room for them, than to 
exert them. Brühl did not reflect that the king was 
at this moment on his way to Saxony. In truth, it 
appeared difficult for Frederick to make himſelf once 
more maſter of that Electorate. Daun never loſt 
ſight of him; the Ruſſians, with a numerous army, 
were in the middle of his ſtates ; and the Swedes were 
advancing on the other ſide. The troops of the cir- 
cles, reinforced by ſome Auſtrian regiments, had 
driven from Saxony the feeble corps of Pruſſians com- 
manded by general Hulſen, and were in poſſeſſion of 
the river Elbe, and all the ſtrong places. Laudohn 
remained in Sileſia with the body rof troops under his 
command. 

On the 11th of Occober, Frederick paſſed the 
Bober near Sprottau. On the ſight of him, the 
Ruſſians retired behind the Oder, towards the New 
Marche. | Czernicheff and Tottleben had left Berlin 
to join them, and marched 12 German, or 74 Engliſh 
miles, in two days. Laſci haſtened to join Daun's 
army in Saxony, which continued to accompany that 
of the Pruſſians. Towards the end of October they 
paſſed the Elbe at the ſame time, the former near 
Torgau, the latter near to Deſſau. The troops of 
the circles on this occaſion quitted Wittenberg and 
Leipſic, and diſappeared. Into the hands of what 
power the poſſeſſion of Saxony and the winter quarters 
| | Was 
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was deſtined to fall, a battle only could determine. 
On the 3d of November, the king attacked the Auſ- 
trians, in their camp near Torgau, with 65 battalions 
and 125 ſquadrons, and wreſted from them a victory, 
of which Daun thought himſelf fo ſure, that, at ſix in 
the evening, he diſpatched a courier with the news of 
it to Vienna. ET | 
They who are acquainted with the advantages of 
the enemy's camp, and the poſition of Daun, muſt 
always ſpeak with admiration of this victory: and, 
indeed, on examining the order of the attack, it is 
impoſſible to withhold the ſame tribute to the firm- 
neſs and courage of the defence. The left wing of 
the Auſtrians was ſupported by the Elbe, near Tor- 
gau: in their front, and to the right they had the 
heights of Supritz, lined with ſtrong batteries; with 
woods and moraſſes in their rear. This poſt was 
deemed impregnable; and ſo perhaps it would have 
proved againſt all enemies but Frederick. This 
prince detaches himſelf from the left wing of his army 
with 3o battalions and 50 ſquadrons, and marches 
towards the Auſtrian right wing, with a view of pe- 
netrating to their rear, through the woods and marſhes. 
Ziethen had orders to attack their front with 30 bat- 
talions and 7o ſquadrons. Thus Daun found him- 
| ſelf between two fires, and was obliged to front both 
ways, His batteries and grenadiers made' the left 
wing of the Pruſſians, which had turned them, give 
way, The fire of his batteries produced a terrible 
effect. The king acknowledged he had never ſeen 
ſo violent a fire. He was ſlightly wounded in the 
breaſt, 
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breaſt. On his ſide, Ziethen met with no leſs obſti- 
nate a reſiſtance. It was already night, and Daun 
wrote from the field of battle to the empreſs, * The 
« juſt arms of your royal apoſtolic majeſty have this 
« day gained a complete victory over the king of 
« Pruſſia, and the enemy is beaten.” But, at ſeven 
in the evening, the king, who was determined to con- 
quer or to die, joined his wing to that of Ziethen, re- 
newed the attack, and got poſſeſſion of the heights of 
Suptitz, and the principal batteries of the Auſtrians. 
Victory now decided in favour of the Pruſſians. They 
maintained themſelves on theſe heights, and the 
Auſtrians did not dare to expoſe themſelves the next 
day to a freſh attack. During the night they re- 
treated over the Elbe, by Torgau, and left the Pruſ- 
ſians the field of battle, after loſing four generals, 200 
officers, upwards of 14,000 killed and wounded, 
50 pieces of cannon, and 3o pair of colours. Daun 
himſelf was dangerouſly wounded. (120) 

This victory was attended with nearly the ſame loss 
to Frederick. But its conſequences were highly ad- 
vantageous to him. He preſerved his winter quarters 
in Saxony, and was enabled to detach into Sileſia, Po- 
merania, and the Marche, and drive the enemy from 
| thoſe provinces. Daun retired under the cannon of 
Dreſden. Laudohn, however, had made an attempt 
on the fortreſs of Coſel, in Sileſia ; but general Golz 


appearing to relieve that place, he fell back on Glatz: 


and Upper Sileſia, towards the end of November, and 

Sileſia was occupied by Pruſſian garriſons. 
As the Ruſſians had taken no ſtrong place, and had 
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laid waſte the country, they were compelled to retire, 
and for the fourth time to take up their winter quarters 
in Poland. 

General Werner, in his return from Colberg, drove 
the Swedes from the Ukrain Marche, and repulſed 


them beyond Peena, as far as Stralſund. Duke Fer- 


dinand and the hereditary prince of Brunſwick had 
fruſtrated the projects of the French againſt Hanover 
and Brandenbourg. One hundred thouſand French 


had, indeed, laid waſte the country of Heſſe, but they 


could not prevent the Engliſn from taking Pondicherry 
in Aſia, and Canada in America. The enormous 
expences of France in this war did not terminate in 


any acquiſition whatſoever, though they amounted 


annually to 400 millions of livres, one half of which 


paſſed into Germany; nor did the Auſtrians and Ruſ- | 


ſians expend far ſhort of tliat ſum. 

Yet, at the end of the year 1760, the king of Pruf- 
ſia found himſelf in the ſame ſituation as before; nor 
were his enemies farther advanced than at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. The only advantage they de- 
rived from the expenditure of ſo many millions, and 
the blood of ſo many thouſands maſſacred in this cam- 
paign, was the little fortreſs of Glatz. But, however 
trivial that acquiſition, it ſtill ſerved to cheriſh in the 
court of Vienna the hope of recovering Sileſia, and, 
conſequently, the deſire of continuing the war. In 
fact, this court could, at no period, expect to find more 
powerful alliances than thoſe ſhe then enjoyed. She 
exerted herſelf, therefore, to kindle anew the flames of 


war in Germany, and found means to engage her al- 


lies 
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less in freſh efforts againſt the king of Pruſſia, Fre. + 
derick again oppoſed to ſuch ſuperior forces his cou- c 
rage and his genius; he laboured to complete his 1 

army, and even augmented it with ſome light troops. 
Colonel Quintus Icilius (Mr. Guichard) had orders j 
to levy a legion, compoſed, like thoſe of the Romans, fi 
of 6666 infantry, dragoons, and huſſars. t 
Pitt had inſpired into the Engliſh nation the warm d 
eft enthuſiaſm for the king of Pruſſia, Whilſt the c 

French thought, by. combating in Germany, to avert 


their ruin in Aſia and America, Pitt perſuaded the / 
parliament, that Frederick and Ferdinand might con- 0 
tribute in Germany to the conqueſt of Canada and c. 
Pondicherry. The news of the battles of Lignitz and It 
Torgau was received in London with as much avidity al 
as intelligence from the Indies and America. The ol 
Pruſſian officer, who carried to London the account of R 
Frederick's laſt victory, was preſented with 1000 gui- ni 


neas. Nor did the death of George II, in October, re 
1750, cauſe any revolution in the diſpoſitions of the 


nation. George III. his grandſon and ſucceſſor, ſaid, ar 
at the firſt meeting of Parliament after his acceſſion, re 
ce Born and educated amongſt you, I glory in the ag 
name of Briton. . . . þ .- I am determined to pa 
< continue the war againſt our enemies; and I make to 
© no doubt that you will enable me to ſupport, with an 
« all my forces, my friend and ally the king of Pruſ- T 
« ſia.” The parliament, charmed with this decla- R 
ration, replied, We cannot ſufficiently admire the be 
. intrepid firmneſs of your majeſty's ally, the king of I tr: 
« Pruſſia, and the inexhauſtible reſources of his I w. 


« mind. 
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& mind. . . . . . We chearfully grant the ſubſi- 


« dies,“ &c, &c. Theſe ſubſidies amounted to four 
millions of crowns. 

The king remained in Saxony with his army, and 
paſſed the winter at Leipſic. The preparations for a 
freſh campaign againſt 280,000 enemies ſtill left him 
time enough for peaceful occupations ; and he every 
day dedicated ſome hours to reading, Ts and the 
converſation of literary men. 

At this moment, however, $0,000 Ruſſians, 100,005 
Auſtrians, 80,000 French, 30,000 troops of the cir- 
cles, the Swedes, and others, were meditating a freſh 
campaign (1761) againſt Frederick and his dominions. 
It was ſoon diſcovered, that the junction of the Ruſſian 
and Auſtrian armies ſtill continued to be the favourite 
object of their operations. A conſiderable body of 
Ruſſians were deſtined to fix themſelves in Pomera- 
nia, under general Romanzow, and for this purpoſe to 
reduce Colberg or Stettin. 5 

It was evident that the junction of the Auſtrians 


and Ruſſians was to take place in Sileſia, ſor which 


reaſon Frederick ſent prince Henry into Saxony 
againſt Daun, and repaired himſelf to Sileſia with a 
party of his army. Laudohn, who had the chief part 
to play in this campaign, commanded 60,000 men, 
and was ſtriving to join the Ruſſians in Upper Sileſia. 
This Frederick prevented by rapid marches. The 
Ruſſians, ſenſible that the paſſage of the Oder might 
be attended with danger for them in this country, re- 
treated, in the month of Auguſt, along that river, to- 
wards Lower Sileſia, and, in paſſing, bombarded for 

tome 
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ſome hours the iſland of the cathedral of Breſlaw. ſe 


Some days after, they threw a bridge of boats over the in 
river, near the abbey of Leubus, and, on the 12th of nc 
Auguſt, 1761, joined the Auſtrians near Strigau, of 
within the Oder. EL ce 


Thus was this junction at length accompliſhed, th 
which for the laſt four years had been the object of ſo pl 


2 


many plans and preparations. But it did not produce m 

the promiſed effect. Sixty thouſand Auſtrians, and as ot 

many Ruſſians, forming in all 130 battalions and 240 m 

ſquadrons, were aſſembled, and ſeemed to menace the W. 

king's camp near Bunzelwitz, containing 50 battalions f . 

and 80 ſquadrons. Frederick's ſituation was dan- R 

gerous: he could not hope eſſentially to mend his fer 

ſituation even by a victory; for how was it poſſible to pa 

conquer without a prodigious loſs? Laudohn had & 

ſhewn thac he was di: poſed to keep firm; and if the ci 

king ſuffered a defeat, where were his reſources? He ſu} 

had to dread the loſs of his whole army, and could ex- ou 

pect no reinforcements from Saxony or Pomerania. pre 

" Thus ſituated, it was too much to ritk a battle. Fre- St 
bi derick, therefore, did not attack, but confined himſelf arr 
N to ſtrengthening his poſt ſo as to render it impoſſible of 
| for the enemy to attempt to force him without danger. pl: 
| Such are the means by which he was able for twenty Kit 
| | days to elude the deſigns of a coloſſal army, and com- of 
pel it to remain inactive. Z me 
| | The patience and addreſs of Frederick in this cir- <1 
| cumſtance are the more aſtoniſhing, as he was not ac- by 
cuſtomed to this manner of waging war, and thoſe to 

requiſites were not in his character. In the camp, he be 


ſet * 
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| ſet the example of vigilance. Every night he viſited 


in perſon the entrenchments, and ſometimes remained 


| near the fires until break of day. (121) The effects 


of this ſteady, immoveable firmneſs were ſoon per- 
ceived. Three armies, in which two hundred and fifty 
thouſand men were, of neceſſity, to be furniſhed with 
proviſions, and in which their chief military employ= 
ment was the attempt to intercept the {upplies of each 
other, could not long ſubſiſt within the ſpace of a few 
miles, and between the mountains. The buſhel of 
wheat was fold as high as 15 crowns. Butturlin, to 
whom Soltikoff had reſigned the command of. the 
Ruſſians, on account of his ill health, was the firſt to 
feel the ſcarcity. On the 13th of. September, he re- 
paſſed the Oder, leaving only 20,000 Ruſſians under 
Czernicheff with the Auſtrian army. Even under this 
circumſtance, the king found himſelf expoſed to a 
ſuperior enemy; but he now thought he might with- 
out danger quit his camp, where he was too much 
preſſed, In conſequence, he repaired into the plain of 
Strelen, in order to facilitate the ſubſiſtence of his 
army, and with the deſign of drawing the enemy out 
of the mountains. The very reverſe of this took 
place. Laudohn, profiting by the diſtance of the 
King, fell upon, and took, ſword in hand, the fortreſs 
of Schweidnitz. This was one of the hardieſt and 
moſt brilliant actions of the whole war. 

On the 3oth of September, he ſurrounded the place 
by a chain of huſſars, Croats, and Coſſacks, in order 
to conceal the object of attack. Behind this chain, 
be ſtationed, during the night, at different places, and 
Vot; 1, | Q. = 
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at equal diſtances from the fortreſs, 20 battalions, fo 
diſtributed as to have five at each poſt. Theſe bat- 
talions advanced in the night, in four columns, with 
faſcines and ſcaling ladders, whilſt the Croats were ma- 
king a falſe attack upon another ſide. At three in 
the morning, each column, without being diſcovered, 
had reached the work reſpectively aſſigned them. The 
volunteers, partly allured by promiſes, and, ſtill more, 
by preſents of brandy, threw themſelves into the co- 
vered way, entered the exterior works, {word in hand, 
or with fixed bayonets, turned the cannon they ſound 
againſt the gates of the town, and in a few hours had 
ſcaled the ramparts. Laudohn's regiment diftin- 
guiſned itſelf by its bravery. At firſt it was repulſed 
by the Pruſſian regiment of Treſcow, to a contention 
againſt which it was equal in all reſpects. Com- 
« rages,” exclaimed coloue! Laudohn, © we muji 
ce carry the rampart, or periſh. Such were my promiſes 


t to the general.” Having thus ſpoken, he ſcized a 


ladder, leaps into the fofle; the ſoldiers follow him, 
prepare their ladders, and are the firſt upon the ram- 
parts. A Pruſſian artillery-man, on this occaſion, 
performed an action, of which few examples are to be 
found in hiſtory. When he ſaw the enemy upon the 
rampart, he cried aloud, They ſhall not all enter the 

& fon; 
and blew himſelf up with 300 Auſtrians. 

At day- break, the place was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Auſtrians, and the garriſon, compoſed of 3000 men, 
were tmade priſoners at diſcretion; yet the town had 
not been beſieged, nor a ſingle cannon fired againſt it. 

| | Gene- 


and inſtantly ſet fire to a powder magazine, 
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General Zaſtrow, who commanded the place, was 


not accuſed of being deficient in his duty. Appa- 
rently he was ſufficiently guarded againſt a ſiege in 


form, but not againſt a nocturnal ſurprize. (122) 


Laudohn was not willing to tarniſh, as at Land- 
ſhout, the glory of ſo brilliant an action, by ill- treating 
the inhabitants. Fle prevented the ſoldiers from pil- 
laging, and promiſed them 104,000 florins as an in- 
demnity, 

This event produced a (light change in the king” 8 
ſituation. He encamped near Strelen on the Olau, 
fill Aattering himſelf, that Laudohn, encouraged by 
the ſucceſs of Schweidnitz, would follow him into the 
plain and riſk a battle. Frederick, in his preſent po- 
fition, was able to cover the greateſt part of Lower 
Sileſia, and ſupport the n of Brieg, Coſel, 
Neiſſe, and Breſlaw. | 

Laudohn remained in his camp near Freybourg, 


having a communication with Saxony, Bohemia, and 


Minis. 

This poſition the two armies kept till towards the 
end of the year; and it was imagined that this ſort of 
truce was deſtined to favour negociations for peace. 
The enemies of Frederick ſeemed nearer than ever to 
their object. Laudohn was maſter of a conſiderable 
part of Sileſia, Prince Henry could not, without a 
miracle, long maintain himſelf in Saxony againſt a 
greatly ſyperior army of Auſtrians and troops of the 
circles. The Ruſſians were ſpreading themfelves over 
Pomerania with all their forces. The feeble corps 
ſent to repulſe them had been obliged not only to 
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give way to numbers, and the ſeverity of the cold, but 


in November to abandon the camp into which they 
had retired near Colberg. In the middle of December, 


this little fortreſs was taken by the Ruſſians, after a 


ſiege of four months. In September, they had loſt 
their liberator. General Werner, having gone to meet 
a reinforcement he expected, was ſurrounded and 
taken priſoner by a party of Ruſſians, It was very 
glorious for Heiden, who commanded the place, to 
have been able to defend himſelf for four months, 
ageinſt a fleet and a conſiderable body of beſiegers, 
ſupported by Romanzow and his whole army. 

The Ruſſians, who were infinitely ſuperior in num- 
bers, continued the ſiege, and intercepted the entrance 
of all proviſions into the place. The Ruſſian officer, 
who was ſent into the garriſon with a ſummons, 


acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion in preſence of 


ſome of the ſoldiers. © Comrades,” cried Heiden, in 
preſence of the officer, © they ſummon us to ſurrender: 


e chat are your ſentiments?” Let us refuſe,” re- 


plied the ſoldiers : © wwe will defend ourſelves as long 
« as we have either bread or powder,” The officer 
was ſent back with this anſwer. Heiden continued 
the defence, and had water poured on the walls, which 
ſoon froze and prevented the eſcalade. One pound 
of bread only was daily diſtributed to each ſoldier, 
and the proviſion laſted till the middle of December. 
When this failed, and there was no proſpect of relief, 
it became neceſſary to capitulate, and the garriſon 
marched out with honour, 

The Ruſſians then were maſters of almoſt all Po- 


merania, 
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merania, except Stettin; and the poſſeſſion of Col- 


berg facilitated the tranſport of proviſion and ammu- 


' nition for their army. 


But, all theſe advantages combined did not till 
appear ſufficient to the court of Vienna to eſtabliſh a 
peace, the firſt condition of which muſt be the ceſſion 
of Sileſia to the houſe of Auſtria, It is to be pre- 
ſumed, therefore, that this court did not yet ſeriouſly 
— WON ally 

Yet France, diſheartened by a ſeries of misfortunes, 
did not ſeem to be much longer in a condition to con- 
tinue the war, with any appearance of ſucceſs, againſt 
the Engliſh and their allies. She had recourſe to 
policy, and negociations commenced. 

Sweden murmured againſt a war, which, without 
any ſucceſs, coſt her much more than the ſubſidies 
ſhe received. The wiſeſt men of that nation ſaid, 
that they had done too much, if it were but an amuſe- 
ment; too little, if the parties were in earneſt, In 
fact, during this campaign, the king had never oppoſed 
any body to them, but colonel Belling with his regi- 
ment of huſſars, whom Frederick, in jeſting with that 
officer, pleaſantly called his field marſhal againſt the 
Swedes. 

The ſtates of the empire, who were obliged to 
furniſh and maintain troops for the army of the cir- 
cles againſt the king, did not ſeem very anxious 
longer to take a ſhare in a war, from which they had 
neither derived honour nor advantage, but had, on 


| the contrary, received ſeveral ſevere checks from the 


ufer and free battalions. 
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In addition to this, Frederick was then labouring to 
ſet other ſprings in motion in the eaſt of Europe, 
which ſhould force Auſtria and Ruſſia to withdraw 
their troops from Germany, and fly to the defence of 
their own dominions. He was known to have ſent 
negociators to the Grand Signior, and the Kan of the 


Tartars, to excite them, by the attractive motives of 


their own 1ntereſts, to make an irruption into Hungary 
and Ruſſia. (123) This ſtep could not fail of oc- 
caſioning fome anxiety at Vienna, where it could not 
be expected that the Turkiſh emperor ſhould always 
remain as generous and pacific as in 1741 and 1745. 

In proportion to the apprehenſion which the pro- 
bability of theſe events excited, the diſpoſition of his 
enemies to ſeize with avidity every poſſible mean 
of forcing Frederick to peace became augmented, 
A Sileſian gentleman and a prieſt of Strelen formed 
the project of carrying off the king from his head 
quarters, and of delivering him to the Auſtrians. 
The latter acceded to the propoſition. The execution 
of it was ſo eaſy, and fo near ſucceeding, that Enrope 
was leſs aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the enterprize, 
than at the king's good fortune, which reſcued him 
from the danger. Frederick's quarters were in 3 
houſe rather ſolitary, apd, as uſual, he had no other 
guards than a few grenadiers for centinels. The 


baron de Warkotſch (this was the name of the Sileſian 


gentleman) went frequently to viſit the king, and was 
received by him in the moſt gracious manner. Vet, 


this miſcreant propoſed the project he had conceived, 


by means of one Schmidt, a prieſt, to an Auſtrian 
_ | _ officer, 
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officer, named Wallis. The baron's chaſſeur, who 
carried the letters to the prieſt, ſuſpected ſome treach- 
ery in this correſpondence, which was accompanied 
with conferences. On the 29th of November, he 
opened one of theſe letters addreſſed to Schmidt, diſ- 
covered the ſecret, and revealed. it to the king, An 
officer was inſtantly ſent to ſeize the traitors, but by a 
ſtrange negligence he ſuffered them to eſcape. (124) 
Their trial was inſtituted, they were declared guilty of 
high treaſon, and condemned to be quartered in effigy. 
When the king read the ſentence, and ſaw the words 
in effigy, he took the pen to ſign it, ſaying, © Tn effigy ! 
« with all my heart; the portraits, doubtleſs, will not 
| « be worth much more than the originals.” He never 
would have conſented to this puniſhment, had it been 
poſſible to inflict it on the criminals themſelves. He 
kemed even well pleaſed at their having eſcaped, and 
did not utter the leaſt reproach againſt the officer for 
his negligence. (125) | | 
When the miniſters of the court of Vienna diſcover- 
ed, that, upon this occaſion, their conduct had not 
eſcaped the violence of ſuſpicion, they laboured at 
their exculpation, poſitively contradicting the report 
of their having promiſed 100,000 ducats to the baron. 
The counts de Wallis declared in'the public papers, 
that the officer of that name, to whom the letter was 
addreſſed, did not belong to their family. 
Fortune, in reſcuing Frederick from this danger, 
was preparing a freſh ſcene of glory for him at the 
concluſion of this long war. This brilliant proſpe& 
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opened to his view at the commencement of the yeat | 


1762. 

| Elizabeth Petrowna, lo of Ruſſia, died on the 
th of January of this year. The event freed the 
king from an ireconcileable enemy, and gave him, in 
her ſucceſſor, an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the Pruſſians. 
Never did a more ſudden revolution take place in the 
ſentiments of a court. Elizabeth, who had facrificed 
zoo, ooo men to her perſonal and impolitic hatred of 
the king of Pruſſia, retained her rancour to her laſt 
breath, and, when expiring, ordered the war to be 
continued. Two days before her death, ſhe forced 
the ſenate to promiſe that they would not make peace 
with Pruſſia without the participation of the allies, 
The inclinations of this princeſs were as little conſulted 
after her death as the deſires of the generality of thoſe 
who vainly imagine that their orders will be reſpected 
beyond the grave. Peter III. had long admired 
Frederick, and the firſt meaſure of his reign was to 
make a ſeparate peace with him. Golz and Schwerin, 
two young aides de camp of the king, were the nego- 
ciators, and the news of it was brought by the latter to 

Frederick, who was then at Breſlaw. 

The Ruſſian troops had orders immediately to 
evacuate the dominions of the king. In March, 
Cuxernicheff, with the corps under his orders, quitted 
the Auſtrian army; and, paſſing through that of the 
Pruſſians, croſſed the Oder in his return to Poland. 
When he firſt began his movement, the Auſtrians 
po it was to. execute ſome project againſt the 
| king 
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king of Pruſſia. Frederick entertained the generals 
at Breſlaw, and furniſhed the army with proviſions as 


far as the confines of Poland, from whence they ſoon 


returned into Sileſia as the friends and allies of the 
Pruſſians. As the court of Vienna refuſed to accept 


the propoſitions of peace which were then made to 


her, Czernicheff had orders, in conſequence of the 
alliance formed at Peterſburgh with Pruffia, to march 
back from Poland into Sileſia with 20 battalions, 40 
ſquadrons, and 1000 Coſſacks, with expreſs inſtructions 
to obey the king of Pruſſia without reſtriction. Fre- 
derick exerciſed in perſon theſe auxiliary troops, which 
joined his army the 3oth of June near Liſſa. Nor 
was this event leſs important for him, than the victory 


he had gained over the Auſtrians, on the ſame ſpot, 


on the 5th of November, 1757. Theſe new alles 
were extremely well treated; they were not ſuffered 
to want brandy: the Coſſacks called the Pruſſians 


| comrades, and flocked around the king, to enjoy the 


ſatisfaction of beholding his perſon. 

This was not the only advantage which Fredenck 
derived from this revolution. Peter III. reſtored him 
all the Pruſſian priſoners in his power. (126) On 
giving Werner his liberty, he made him a preſent of 
1000 ducats. Some thouſands of recruits might, at 
this period, have been drawn from Pruſſia, and all the 
troops in Pomerania ſent into Saxony and Sileſia. 
This peace with the Ruſſians was ſoon ſucceeded by 
another with the Swedes. 

Yet, the Auſtrian armies under Daun and Laudohn 
were ſtill maſters of Schweidnitz, Glatz, and the 

mountains. 
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mountains. As a compenſation for the loſs of tlie 
Ruſſians, they drew reinforcements from their own 
provinces, and ſtill thought themſelves ſo ſuperior to 
Frederick, that, in ſpite of the rapid revolution of 
affairs, they had no doubt of being able to dictate 
terms. The court of Vienha would not liſten to 
thoſe propoſed by the court of Peterſburgh. Perhaps 


it was not unreaſonable to doubt whether the ſituation. 


of things occaſioned by this extraordinary revolution, 
would prove of long duration. 

In this century it has rarely happened that the pre- 
ſumptive heir has either ſucceeded to the throne of 
Ruſſia, or preſerved it, for any length of time, in his 


poſſeſſion. (127) By a fundamental law of Peter I. 


the Czar has the right of naming his ſucceſſor ; but 

the ſenate and the ſovereign's guards have maintain- 

ed themſelves in the uſage of overthrowing theſe diſ- 
- Poſitions by ſudden revolutions, and of beſtowing the 
crown at their diſcretion. Nor was it difficult to 
foreſee the deſtiny of a ſovereign in this empire, who 
commenced his reign by alienating the ſenate, his 
guards, and, above all, his conſort. Peter III. wiſhed 
to metamorphoſe, in a moment, his Ruſſians into 
Germans, and his ſoldiers into Pruſſians. He de- 
manded a Pruſſian regiment, by way of model for 
his troops, and Frederick gave him the regiment of 
Sybourg. The Czar wore the Pruſſian uniform, and 
introduced their diſcipline and exerciſe into his army. 
His imitation even extended to the Pruſſian canings, 
which he ſubſtituted for the knout practiſed among 
the Ruſſians, But that which Peter did not ſufficient- 


ly 
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y imitate, was the policy of Frederick. This prince 
had counſelled him by no means to wound the 
national pride, and to keep well with his prieſts and 
guards; (128) but he was deaf to this advice. He 
deprived his guards of their peculiar privileges, put 
them on the footing of ſimple ſoldiers, and inſulted 
their feelings, by telling them that with a ſingle regi- 
ment of Pruſſians he would engage to beat the whole 
Ruſſian guards. He truſted the care of his perſon to 
Germans. The ſenate were no longer conſulted; he 
compelled the prieſts to cut off their beards, to re- 
nounce their territorial property, and to live on 
pentions. (129) He removed the images from the 
churches, and built a Lutheran chapel in his palace, 
in ſpite of all the repreſentations of the biſhops. He 
either aboliſhed or changed ſeveral arrangements 
made under the late empreſs. Changes operated in 
this manner, had the air of proceeding rather from a 


hatred of the nation, of the religion of the country, 


and of the preceding reign, than of originating in 


8 anxiety for the public welfare. It was remarked 


alſo that peace was not made with the Pruſſians, to 
deliver the empire from the burthen of war; for 
Peter, ſoon after, ſent troops into Holſtein, to make 
war with the king of Denmark. The party of the 
malecontents augmented daily. It was no difficult 
taſk to repreſent the emperor and his Germans as 
enemies of the Ruſſians, and to excite the deſire of a 

revolution. 
Catherine Alexiewna, princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, 
wife of Peter III. found every thing diſpoſed to ſup- 
port 
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port an enterprize, which has been juſtified by a 
glorious and brilliant reign, whatever may have been 
its real motive. For ſome preceding years, Peter had 
quitted her, to live with the daughters of Woronzow. 
He did not heſitate to proceed to ſuch lengths as to 
declare the youngeſt his lawful conſort. Catherine 
had no alternative between the throne and the convent. 


She preferred the throne of which ſhe was worthy, 


and, putting herſelf at the head of the Ruſſian guards, 
was proclaimed empreſs, whilſt Peter became a cloſe 
priſoner at Oranienbaum. The troops, the ſenate, 
the clergy, the people, all ſhouted, © Long live Catbe- 
« rine, empreſs of all the Ruſſias!“ Peter, during 
the intoxication which followed the exceſs to which he 
drank brandy, renounced the throne, by a declaration 
written with his own hand, wherein he ſays, That, 
« during the ſhort ſpace of his reign, he had felt him- 
te ſelf incapable of governing the Ruſſian empire; 
te that, in conſequence, he thus declared on oath, and 


| © before the whole univerſe, that he renounced for 


te ever the reins of government.” He demanded 
permiſſion to retire into Holſtein, with the counteſs 
of Woronzow, But fortune, which had deprived 
him of the crown, did not think proper any longer to 
prolong a life, which could only be a burthen to him, 
and might even become dangerous to others. A violent 


cholic brought him to the tomb fix days after his ab- 


dication. | | 

The firſt uſe Catherine made of her power was to 
put an end to a war which exhauſted the empire. It 
did not appear, however, that peace with Pruſſia orig!- 
nally 
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nally formed a part of that plan. The empreſs, poſ- 
ſibly, in ſome degree, attributed to the court of Pruſſia 
the motives which directed the conduct of her huſ- 


band. She obſerves in her firſt manifeſto, © That the 


« emperor Peter III. had wounded the honour of the 


« empire by making peace with the greateſt enemy of 
% Ria. On the very day of the revolution, the 


Ruſſian troops, which were in the Pruſſian countries, 
had orders to conſider the Pruſſians as their enemies. 


| But the letters of Frederick, found among the papers 


of the Czar, ſoon convinced Catherine, that this prince 


| had frequently counſelled him to moderation, and to 


remain united with his conſort. This diſcovery in- 


the orders ſent to the troops were revoked a few days 
afterwards, Theſe revolutions rapidly ſucceeded each 
other. On the 7th of July, the Ruſſian eagles were 
fall at Koningſberg ; on the 8th, the Pruſſian eagles 
were diſplayed, in conſequence of the peace with Pe- 
ter; on the 15th, che Ruſſian eagles were again hoiſt- 
ed by the order of Catherine; and on the 20th, thoſe 
of Pruſſia were left finally waving on the ramparts. 
Catherine declared that ſhe was determined to live 


This may be regarded as the foundation for the ge- 
neral peace which ſoon followed her determination. 
Thus did this princeſs announce, from the very com- 
mencement of her reign, that preponderance which 


her power and policy were ſoon to give to Ruſſia, both 


in Europe and in Aſia. | 
Whilſt 


duced the empreſs to make peace with Pruſſia, and 


in peace with every foreign court, and recalled her 
| troops from Sileſia, Mecklenbourg, and Pomerania. 
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Whilſt Ruſſia was agitated by thefe revolutions, 
Frederick had advanced with an army againſt Schweid- 
nitz. His light troops committed continual ravages 
in the rear of Daun, by which it was intended to dray 
him from Schweidnitz before the gates of Prague, 
But that general, who had an advantageous poſition on 
the heights of Burkerſdorf, was not inclined to quit 
it. The king, therefore, attacked him ſpiritedly on 
the 21ſt of July, killed and took 2000 men, drove 
him from the heights, and compelled him to retire 
into Bohemia. Previous to this action, Czernichef 
had received his orders to quit Sileſia; but he remained 
in his poſition, to wait the iffue of this enterprize, 
He remained a fimple ſpectator, and, in this inactive 
character, contributed to the ſucceſs of Frederick, 
On this occaſion, it muſt be remembered, that Daun, 
not knowing that general's orders, ſtationed part of his 
forces oppoſite the Ruſſians, and thus enfeebled his 
army. | 
Ihe king now undertook the ſiege of Schweidnitz, 

and opened his trenches in the night of the 8th of Au- 

. guſt. Eight days after, Daun attempted with a pow- 
erful army to raiſe the ſiege, but was repulfed near 
Reichenback. | | 

Laudohn had proved at Schweidnitz the preceding 
year that a fortreſs may be taken by ſurprize, ſword in 
hand; and the king of Pruſſia now ſhewed, that the 


beſt defended fortreſs can reſiſt but for a certain time 


a regular and well conducted ſiege. He had the pa- 
tience to wait the event of this ſiege, and was himſelf 
frequently in the trenches. There is no example of 3 

| | | | | ſiege 
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ſiege more regular, nor of a more ingenious defence. 
General Griboval and the engineer Le Fevre, who, 
ſome time before, had written againſt each other re- 
ſpecting ſome points of their art, here found an oppor- 
tunity of applying their principles, and of proving 
their ſolidity in practice. The former conducted the 
defence of the forcreſs under the orders of general 
Gaſko, and Le Fevre directed the ſiege under Frede- 
rick. Griboval had maintained, that a place well 
provided could at leaſt hold out two months; and Le 
Fevre pretended, that a regular ſiege muſt ſucceed 
againſt any place in leſs than that time. - The event, 
as it were, confirmed both opinions. Gaſko offered to 
capitulate on the 17th of September ; and this cir- 
cumſtance took place in lefs than two months from 
the opening of the trenches ; but, as the propoſitions 
were not accepted, Griboval was obliged to continue 
the defence till the expiration of the two months, ac- 
cording to his principles; and he ſucceeded. The 
means employed by theſe two engineers were mines 
and countermines. On the 8th of October, Le Fevre 
plaid off, during the night, an artificial volcano, or 
globe of compreſſion, of 50 hundred weight of powder, 
which he had placed 24 feet deep in the earth, under 
a covered way, which produced an aperture of 3o feet 
diameter, and the earth thrown out opened a way to 
the interior works. Almoſt at the ſame time, a gre- 
nade, launched from a howitz by the beſiegers, ſet 
fire to a magazine of powder in the fortreſs, which 
blew up a whole baſtion, with eight officers and two 
companies of Auſtrian grenadiers. The Pruſſians 
were 
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were preparing for the aſſault, but Gaſko would not 
wait for it. Having loſt all hopes of ſuccour, he ſur- 
rendered the gth of October, juſt two months after 
the opening of the trenches, and a garriſon of gooo 

men were made priſoners of war. 
This war again left the king maſter of all Sileſia, 
except Glatz. He terminated his campaign in this 
province by that conqueſt, and haſtened into Saxony, 
to embrace his brother Henry, who had juſt gained a 
ſignal victory at Freyberg. This prince had main- 
tained himſelf in Saxony with an inconſiderable body 
of troops, and had attacked and beaten, on the 29th of 
October, near Freyberg, the. combined army of the 
Auſtrians and the circles, commanded by the prince 
of Stolberg, who retired into Bohemia with the loſs of 
7000 men and 22 pieces of cannon. The king ſent 
after him Kleiſt, the general of huſſars, with a body of 
light troops. This corps deſtroyed all their maga- 
Zines, and proceeded into Franconia, to give weight 
to the propoſition of neutrality which Ploto, the Prul- 
an miniſter, had made to the diet of Ratiſbon. Kleift 
put a garriſon into Bamberg, and advanced further. 
The town of Nuremberg diſcovered ſome reluctance 
in opening the gates to the general of their burgrave. 
The counſellors gravely aſſembled, and prepared a 
pompous capitulation in the ſtyle of the empire, 
wherein they talked of the queſtion an, of the queſtion 
quomodo, and of encroachments on their liberty in /#- 
cularibus & eccleſiaſticis, in civilibus & militaribus, 
adding more obſervations of a ſimilar purport. The 
Pruſſian general wrote underneath this learned pro- 
duction, 
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duction, that he would anſwer every thing as ſoot) as 
he got into the town, and the gates were opened to him. 
Whilſt he was levying contributions, and emptying 
the arſenal, his huſſars continued their incurſions to 
the banks of the Danube. One of his majors, with s 
troop of huſſars, took the Imperial city of Windſheim. 
A cornet, named Sturzbecher, was detached with 25 
horſe and a trumpet to ſummon the Imperial town of 
Rotenbourg on the Tauber. The citizens repaired 
in arms to the ramparts, and made no anſwer. After 
the expiration of an hour, the Pruſſians burnt the 
drawbridges, and threatened an aſſault. The town 
capitulated. Sturzbecher was introduced, who ſhut 
the gates after him, took poſſeſſion of the arſenal, and 
exacted a contribution of 100,000 crowns. 0 
In the mean time, the prince of Stolberg, reinforced 
by 10 Auſtrian regiments, had paſſed from Bohemia 
into Franconia, on whoſe appearance Kleiſt retreated 
with his light troops, and, on the 17th of December, 
took up his winter quarters in Thuringia, with his 
hoſtages and the cannon of Nuremberg. 
Immediately after the affair of Freyberg, the two 
armies had received reinforcements from Silefia and 
Bohemia. But, except the city of Dreſden, the Auſ- 
trians retained only a ſmall part of Saxony, ſituated 
towards the frontiers of Bohemia. The Pruffians 
"formed a chain from Thuringia to the frontiers of 
Hungary, by Saxony, 1 and Sileſia. Towards 
the end of November, a truce was concluded between 


the Imperial and Pruſſian troops in Saxony and Sileſia. 


Such was the ſituation of Frederick wich reſpect to 
Ver., 1. we 'R | Auſtria 
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Auſtria and the empire, when peace was ratified be- 
tween France, Spain, and England. This peace waz 
the fruit of French policy. There was no other me- 
thod of avoiding total ruin. France was ſo thoroughly 
impreſſed with the danger of ſinking under the power 
of England, that ſhe did not conceive a peace to be 
too extravagantly purchaſed, even by the ſacrifice of 
nearly all her foreign poſſeſſions, her whole maritime 
forces, and her commerce. This will appear more 
evident from the following ſketch of affairs in 1762. 
The Engliſh were maſters of Canada, Newfound- 
land, Martinico, Guadaloupe, &c. in America; of Se- 
negal and Goree, in Africa ; they had deſtroyed Por- 
dicherry and Chandernagore; they had ruined the 
French commerce on the Ganges, and were even in 
poſſeſſion of Belleiſle, on the coaſt of Britany. To- 
wards the end of 1762, Louis XV. poſſeſſed ſcarcely 
an inch of land without the frontiers of his kingdor. 
He had neither a fleet nor money, and he ſeemed to 
be abandoned by fortune. His miniſters of finances 
could no longer procure reſources for the expences of 
the war. In vain did one comptroller-general ſucceed 
another. The money had either croſſed the ſeas with 
the fleets, or paſſed into Germany with the army, and 
never returned intothe kingdom. The king and princes 
of the blood had ſent their plate to the mint, and rich 
individuals were obliged to follow this example; ſo 
expreſſive of the utmoſt national danger and miſe- 
rable was the remedy adopted againſt this evil. In 
the five years during which this power had been 
connected with Auſtria, it was drained of more-men 
| and 


wars with that houſe, The ſtates and towns bulit 


and equipped ſhips at their own expence for the ſer- 
vice of their country; but no ſooner did they appear 
on the ſea than they were taken or deſtroyed. Flat- 
bottomed boats were conſtructed at Breſt, to make a 
deſcent on Ireland, but ſcarcely had the fleet deſigned 
for this purpoſe put to ſea, when it was deſtroyed on 
its own coaſt. France had loſt in this war 80 ſhips of 


che line or frigates. 


It was in vain that Louis XV. prevailed upon 


Spain to take a part in the war againſt England; in- 


ſtead of deriving ſtrength from that meaſure, he only 


ed to the Engliſh a vaſt field for new conqueſts. For 
1000], Pitt had obtained timely information and 
a copy of the treaty entered into on that occaſion. 
After reading it, he did not employ himſelf in ſtudying 
the means of defence againſt a freſh enemy ; he formed 
the project of conquering Mexico, Peru, and Chili. 
Upon the declaration of war with Spain, the Engliſh 
made themſelves maſters of the Havanna, and ſeve- 
ral iſlands; rich channels by which were conveyed in- 
to the old world*the treaſures of the new. (130) 


In this manner had Pitt enchained the nation to 


his counſels, and fortune to his adminiſtration.“ This 
man, poſſeſſed of the like noble ſoul which animated 


* Well may the author thus expgeſs himſelf, conſidering the en- 
thuſiaſtic attachment of the people to Mr. Pitt, and the very extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs of his meaſures. He reſigned, however, before the 
war commenced with Spain, and confequently the Havanna was 
not reduced in his adminifigation. | 

Wt KA thoſe 


communicated his misfortunes to his ally, and open- 
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kk. 4 thoſe republican heroes who laid the foundation of the 
Roman greatneſs, had no other obje& in wew than 


the good of his nation, no other recompence than 
glory. By a ſeries of victories and conqueſts, he 
repreſſed the ſpirit of party which murmured in par- 


liament, and forced the envious courtiers to be ſilent. 


Under his influence appeared what 1s moſt extraor- 


dinary in the aſſembly of a nation, an unity of 


voices. In the midſt of a whirlwind of proſperity, 
an expence of /. 75,000,000, which, in the ſpace 


of ſix years theſe triumphs had colt, was ſcarcely 
perceived. The conqueſts already atchieved, and 
thoſe ſtill in proſpect, were to compenſate all damages. 


Pitt would not hear of peace, whilſt France and Spain 
refuſed to ſubmit to the conditions preſcribed by 


England; the firſt of which was, that ſhe ſhould re- 


tain all the acquiſitions ſhe had made. Every thing 

was to be expected from the firmneſs of Pitt and the 

enthuſiaſm of the people. | 
There remained, therefore, no other reſource to 


Louis XV. than that of negociation. Choiſeul found 


in the intrigues of the Engliſh cabinet the means of 


ſaving France. The princeſs dowager of Wales pol- 


ſeſſed great influence,and effected a change both of men 
and meaſures, The earl of Bute, a handſome Scotch- 
man, had been governor to the king her ſon, and was 
the favourite of that princeſs. She procured him the 
place of the duke of Newcaſtle. It was eaſy to ſecure 
the confidence of the young king, and to controul the 
affairs of the cabinet; which thence became but the 


more odious to the nation. Pitt, who was deſirous of 
| con- 
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continuing the war, was over- ruled in council; he re- 
ſigned his employment, and Bute haſtened the peace, 
with the view of gaining the affection of the people 
by a conſequent diminution of the taxes, and reg eſta- 
bliſnment of the freedom of commerce. 

The French miniſtry neglected not to avail them- 
ſelves of the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh cabinet, and at 
the beginning of September peace was ſigned at Fon- 
tainbleau. A few ſtrokes of the pen, and ſkilful ne- 
gociations, reſtored to the houſe of Bourbon, in a few 
days, the greateſt part of the poſſeſſions the Engliſh 
had taken from her in the four quarters of the world; 
and theſe were Pondicherry, the Philippines, Marti- 
nico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, the Havanna, Hon- 
duras, Goree, Belleifle, and the fiſhery of New- 
ſoundland. It is true that England retained Canada, 
which ſhe had conquered, and which contained 
150,000 ſquare Engliſh miles.“ But in vain did the 
peace-makers attempt to impoſe on the people by the 
acquiſition of this vaſt country, more extenſive than 
the three kingdoms of Great Britain collectively. It 
was well known that this whole territory was not worth 


the little iſland of Martinico alone. Bute, as the price 
| of this peace, riſked being ſtoned to death in the ſtreets 


of London, and only eſcaped from the fury of the po- 
pulace by throwing himſelf into the carriage of ano- 
ther, The ſame day, the people unharneſſed the hor- 
es from Pitt's carriage, and drew him home in triumph 
irom the manſion houſe. 


Canada, as ceded at the peace of 1762, contained much more 


than this extent. | | 
| 3 Though 
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Though this peace was concluded without the 


participation of the German allies, and without com- 


prehending them in the treaty, it was the principal 
cauſe of the ſucceeding treaty which was ſhortly after 


ſigned by Auſtria, Pruſſia, and Saxony. It was long 


ſince the king of Pruſſia had found himſelf in fo ad- 


vantageous a rio, The revolution in the cabinet 


of St. James's deprived him, indeed, of the ſubſidies 
he received from England ; but this deficiency was 
ſupplied by the ſums he now drew from Pruſſia, Weſt- 
phalia, Saxony, Thuringia, and other provinces. The 
ſources of his finances ſeemed inexhauſtible. It has 
been calculated that two millions of livres were ne- 
ceſſary for him weekly, to pay his army; yet there 
was no queſtion either of freſh impoſts or of foreign 
loans. The army intended to have acted againſt the 
Auſtrians, had been reinforced by recruits from Pruſſia, 
Weſtphalia, and Pomerania, and was conſequently 
more conſiderable than when he had to refiſt the ſame 


power, ſupported by 200,000 French, Ruſſians, and 


Swedes; and he was fo poſted as by a flight move- 
ment to carry the war into Bohemia, 

Thus circumſtanced, the advantage ſeemed wholly 
on the ſide of the king of Pruſſia, One or two cam- 


paigns only were neceſſary amply to indemnify the 


king for the expences of the war. He liſtened, 
however, to peace, and laid down his arms without 


had ſighed. He had not commenced this war to 
make new conqueſts, but to preſerve the acquiſitions 
which enſued from former victories, 


If 


other conditions than the repoſe after which he ſo long 
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If the princes who occaſioned this war had ever been 
able ſeriouſly to reflect on the miſeries of every kind 
which this calamity had ſpread over many millions of 
their fellow-creatures, never could that reflection have. 
made a more lively impreſſion: on them than at the 
preſent moment to which we now allude, On all 


ſides, the famine was fo great, that the poor could no 
longer find ſubſiſtence. The fields were without cul- 


tivation and without harveſts. The buſhel of wheat 
in Saxony, Sileſia, and elſewhere, coſt from 15 to 20 
crowns; a loaf of bread, 6 gros, or 9 pence; a pair 
of ſhoes, 3 crowns; 2 crowns the hundred weight of 
hay, and 8 crowns for 60 bundles of ſtraw. (131) 
Dearth, and unwholeſome food, produced diſorders 
and mortality, and depopulated the provinces. An 
officer wrote, that, in croſſing Heſſe, he had paſſed 
through ſeven villages, in which he had found only 
a ſingle man and a prieſt eating lentil;, We ſhrink 
back with horror on reflecting that a few hundred 
thouſands of men are able, in the courſe of a few years, 
to deſolate whole countries, and diffuſe misfortune and 
miſery ver many millions of their fellow creatures. 


This war furniſhed as ſad a proof, that the money 


which it brings into circulation by no means com- 
municates welfare and proſperity to mankind, It is 
eſtimated that this war brought into circulation in 
Germany upwards of 500 millions of crowns in ſpecie, 
which came from England, France, Ruſſia, and the 
coffers of Auſtria and Pruſſia; yet, miſery was never 

ſo univerſal throughout the empire. 
Germany, in conſequence, ſighed after peace, tp 
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which the court of Vienna did not yet ſeem diſpoſed. 
Her miniſters were inclined to continue the war, and 
Maria-Thereſa, who had beſtowed on them her whole 
confidence, relied on their opinions. They thought 
it was loſing too much to make a peace without con- 
queſſs, becauſe their expectations had been too fan. 
guine from the powerful alliances they had formed, 
But, France and Ruſſia preſſed that court to a con- 

cluſion, and its compliance became inevitable. 
The forerunner of this peace was a truce entered 
into in November between the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
armies. But the court of Vienna endeavoured, by a 
ſecret arrangement with the French, to procure an 
advantage which might enable it either to preſcribe 
conditions to the king, or oblige him to divide his 
forces, ſhould the war continue. The French gar. 
riſons, which, by the peace of Fontainbleau, were to 
evacuate the Pruſſian fortreſſes of Weſel, Cleves, 
Gueldres, and Mceurs, deferred the execution of it 
until the moment when the Auſtrian troops, which 
were to aſſemble near Ruremonde, ſhould be ready to 
enter thoſe places, and take poſſeſſion of them in the 
name of the queen of Hungary, In the above treaty 
it was ſtipulated that theſe places ſhould be evacuated 
by the French, but it was not gxpre/s/y ſaid that they 
ſhould be delivered to the king of Pruſſia. Such are 
the wretched artifices to which miniſters too often 
have recourſe; for, we cal not place proceedings of 
this nature to the account of ſovereigns, 
Frederick, however, prevented a project which in 
its execution would have retarded the negociations for 
oF peace, 
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peace, He aſſembled a body of troops in Weſt= 
phalia, France, who had not expected ſuch a pre- 
caution, and was willing to oblige the court of Vienna 
by facilitating her intention of getting poſſeſſion of 
theſe places, did not chuſe to puſh her complaiſance 
ſo far as to defend them by her arms. Monteinard, 
the French commander in this country, concluded a 
treaty with Pruſſia in December, and delivered up the 
fortreſſes. Auſtria, deceived in her expectations, was 
obliged to turn her mind to other projects. 

She could no longer place the leaſt reliance upon 
the aſſiſtance of the circles. The defeat of Freyberg, 
and general Kleiſt's viſit in Franconia, had diſpoſed 
them to relinquiſh the game, and they were confirmed 
in this diſpoſition by being left out of the truce con- 
cluded in Saxony, and expoſed ſingly on the field of 
battle to hoſtilities from the king of Pruſſia. They 


therefore declared a neutrality. 


This meaſure removed the remaining obſtacles to a 
general peace. Frederick had'the negociations under 
his own eyes at the palace of Hubertſbourg, near Dreſ- 
den. The firſt aſſemþly was holden in January, 1763, 
and on the 15th of February peace was concluded 
and ſigned at the king's head-quarters. In one and 
twenty days from this period, each belligerent power 
found itſelf in poſſeſſion of its provinces, as before the 
beginning of this war. So true it is, that very little 
time and few formalities are neceſſary to conclude an 
important affair, when the mode of conducting it is 
ſtrengthened under the influence of a ſuperior genius, 
yluch, like nature, always chuſes the ſimpleſt and 

| moſt 
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moſt active means. The negociators were not mi- 
niſters and ambaſſadors ſurrounded with pomp and 
magnificence, but three laborious ſubalterns in office; 
Kollenbach, counſellor of the Auſtrian court; Hertz- 
berg, counſellor of the Pruſſian legation; and Fritſch, 
a Saxon privy counſellor. There was not a caſe of 
mere form and ceremony. (132) The reciprocal reſ. 


titution of conqueſts, and the renunciation of all in- 


demnifications, conſtitute the chief articles of the 
treaty. (133) The king, by a ſecret article, promiſed 
to give his electoral voice to Joſeph II. who was ſoon 
after elected king of the Romans. | 
This is the third treaty of peace which ſecures and 
confirms to Frederick the poſſeſſion of Sileſia; and as 
- he owed this advantage to the ſuperiority of his arms, 
Auſtria learnt to reſpect him, and no longer ventured, 
for the remainder of his life, to 0 with him the 
poſſeſſion of that province, 
Thus terminated the war of ſeven years, during 
which there were more battles fought, more ſieges 


undertaken, and more men and treaſures ſacrificed in 


Germany, than in the famous war of 30 years, which 
| laſted from 1618 till 1648. And what was the re- 
ſult? For Auſtria, mortification and fruſtrated ex- 
pectations; for the Saxons, a general devaſtation ; 
and for Pruſſia, everlaſting glory. The ſucceſs of this 
war made Frederick's renown fly over the whole globe, 
and he became the object of univerſal admiration. It 
Was natural to regard, as the moſt extraordinary man 
in Europe, a prince whom the combined forces of the 


1 powers of Europe were unable to ſubdue. 
Fame 
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Fame conveyed the renown of Frederick to Conſtan- 


tinople. The em peror Muſtapha III. ſent an ambaſ- 


ſador to Berlin, to congratulate him on the glorious 


peace which he had concluded. Achmet Effendi, 
the ambaſſador, made his entrance, accompanied by 
z brilliant ſuit of domeſtics, ſlaves, and janiſſaries; 
and the preſents for the king filled ſeveral waggons, 
and loaded a great number of horſes. Frederick, who 
hated forms, felt himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
giving this ambaſſador a reception of that nature into 
which the admiſſion of the ſolemn pomp and the pa- 
rade of courts was unavoidable, To ſuch a king, the 
profuſion of oriental panegyric, with which the mi- 
niſter of Muſtapha ornamented his recital of the mili- 
tary atchievements of the Pruſſian hero, was tedious 
and diſguſting. A monarch of the common ſtamp 
would have been delighted with ſuch unqualified adu- 

lation, | 
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OBSERVATIONS, 
ANECDOTES, 
AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS, 
N D 
OTHER PARTICULARS. 


OBSERVATIONS, @&c. 


(1) pants I. reſtored the circle of Scwibus to 
Auſtria ſhortly after the death of his father. Some 
of his counſellors having remonſtrated to him on the ſub- 
jet, he replied, I keep my word; but my preſent conduct 
« cannot bind my ſucceſſors ; ] leave to them the care of enforcing 
their claims upon Sileſ;a.” = 


(2) This chaplain was called Ur/mus. The king enno- 
bled him the day of his coronation under the name of Ur/inus 
4 Ber, and, amongſt other privileges, permitted him to bear 
the ſacred ampulla, or phial, in his coat of arms. 


(3) The following letters patent, granted at this time to 
the preſident, will afford a ſpecimen of the pleaſantry that 
reigned at the court of Frederick-William: 


« Frederick-William, by the grace of God, king of Pruſ- 
ſia, &c. to all thoſe to whom theſe letters ſhall come 
greeting. Be it known to all the learned world, that we 
« have named the noble, ſage, and experienced count Stein 
* preſident of our ſociety of ſciences, in conſideration of 
« his extenſive knowledge, celebrated far and wide, in an- 
© tiquities, in ancient and modern coins, in natural phi- 
* loſophy, mechanics, botanics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
* {latics, as well as in cabiliſtics, in the knowledge of good 
*andevil ſpirits, and alſo in the doctrine of the Pre-Adamites, 
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% &c. . ! . . Be it alfo ordained, that the lid preſident 
« do obſerve the particular revolutions which ſhall happen 
& in the heavens; as, for example, when Mars ſhall have 
ce caſt a malignant look towards the ſun, or ſhall form 2 
„ party with Saturn, Venus, and Mercury ; or when the 
ic zodiac ſhall recede ; or when, according to the Carteſian 
« ſyſtem, a vortex ſhall be exhauſted and abſorbed, and 
| © there ſhall be reaſon to apprehend the appearance of an 
<« infinite number of comets, Our will and pleaſure is, that, 
«< in all theſe caſes, the ſaid preſident, with all the other 
« members of the ſaid academy, do aſſemble, in order to 
© confer on theſe events, to enquire into the caufes of 
te theſe diſorders, and conſult on the means of remedying 
* the ſame. . ... . We ordain likewiſe, that he ſhall la- 
* bour with all his might totally to deſtroy all evil ſpirits, 
„ hobgoblins, ghoſts, night-mares, were-wolves, elves, and 
s other imps of Satan; and we further promiſe a reward of 
* fix crowns to any perſon who ſhall bring to us one ol the 
« ſaid evil ſpirits dead or alive,” & c. &c. . . . . . 


Frederick William one day pave his academicians the fol- 
lowing queſtion to reſolve : 

« What is the phyſical reaſon why two glaſſes of champaign, 
e firuck againſl each other, do not render ſo flrong and [9 
<< clear a ſound as when they are filled with any other ſort 
ine; and why is thts ſound ſo dead and Hifed? 

The academicians replied, that, as they were not rich 
enough to buy champaign, they could neither obſerve nor 
explain this phenomenon. The king fent them a dozen 
of champaign ; but they drank it, and gave no anſwer. 


(aA) The king, who choſe the Dutch as models in many 
actions of his private life, took no recreation but in this ſort 
of orgies. In a chamber of the palace at Berlin is a picture 


preſenting one of theſe aſſemblies, The king is in the 
middle, 
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middle, and the queen, ſeated by him, is lighting his pipe 
with a piece of paper. Around the royal couple are the mi- 
niſters and generals, with their decorations and their pipes, 
placed according to their reſpective ranks. | 

At Berlin and at Potzdam are till to be ſeen two little 
pavilions which were appropriated to theſe Dutch revels. 
That at Berlin is on the banks of the Spree, in the walk 
called Luſigarten, and adjoining to the caſtle- church. The 
other, at Potzdam, is a ſmall ſquare building in the middle of 
a large picce of water, which has retained the name of the 
Dutch Quarter. It was in theſe pavilions that the king held 
his councils of war, and every day after dinner went to drink 
beer and ſmoke with his generals. A ſort of ſoup was ſerved 
up, compoſed of ſalt beef, ham, and coarſe cold meat, and 
beer was the only drink put upon the table, 


(5) When Frederick-William went to review his troops, 
he walked on foot through the town. On this occaſion, all 
perſons whatever withdrew as quick as poſſible, Above all, he 
could not endure the ſight of a woman in the ſtreets. When 
he met one, he ſent her home with a box on the ear, a 
firoke of his cane, or a kick, ſaying, „hat does this 
« trumpet dg here? » Honeſt women remain at home with their 
families.“ | 

One day in ſummer he ſurpriſed ſeveral women walking 
behind the palace in a public place called the King's Garden, 
but which is only a great ſquare for exerciſe, On ſeeing 
them, he called the ſoldiers, ſent for brooms, and obliged 
the fine ladies to ſweep the place for half an hour. | 

Nor would he ſuffer eccleſiaſties to frequent the parade, 
but when he perceived any there, he ſtruck them with his 


cane, and directed them to retire to read the Bible, and make 
ſermons, J 


U 
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(6) The German courts had, for a preceding length of 
time, adopted the French manners and language. This taſte 
gained ground inſenfibly under the reign of Louis XIV. 
The wars carried on by that monarch, firſt on the frontiers, 
and afterwards even in Germany; the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, which diſperſed above half the refugees over that | 
country ; the arts and ſciences, then advanced to the higheſt 
degree cf perfection by the French; the urbanity, the polite- 
neſs, and graces of that people, which had rendered them the 
model of almoſt all the nations of Europe; and, indeed, all 
circumſtances whatſoever concurred to beſtow on the French 
language the univerſal monarchy in the literary world. 

The Great Elector had received upwards of twenty thouſand 
French in his domintons, whom he had wiſely diftributcd in 
the towns and villages, to repair the depopulation in conſe- 
quence of the war of thirty years, The retugees introduced 
with them the language, the manners, the arts, and manufac- 
tures of their native country. | 

Under the government of Frederick I. to the taſte for uſe- 
ful articles brought from France was added an exceflive rage 
for all the lefs important but attractive luxuries which ori- 
ginate in that kingdom ; ſpeQacles, dreſſes, furniture, cooks, 
"tutors, and governeſſes. The whole was French. Frede- 
rick II. therefore, was born in the midſt. of a French world; 
and he read few German works: but, indeed, at this period, 
it was not eaſy to find any conſiderable number which merited 


a peruſal, 


(7) We have ſaid that Frederick had formed the deſign of 
going to England, and wiſhed to marry a princeſs of that 
court. The king, at firſt, thought that the princeſs, after- 
wards married to the hereditary prince of Bareith, Was in the 
plot, and, in the firſt emotion of his rage, endeavoured to daſh 
her, by a ſtroke of his foot, headlong from a window of which 
; 2225 | . | the 


1 of 
that 
ter- 
the 
daſh 
hich 
the 
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the panes deſcended to the floor. Luckily, the queen, who 


was preſent, held her by the gown; and, thus, preſerved her 
from falling. 


(8) One of this prince's generals, having complained to 
him of a ſentence which the chamber of juſtice had juſt given 


in an affair that concerned him; the king repaired immedi- 


ately to the audience chamber, where the tribunal was aſ- 
ſembled, and, there, firſt attacking the preſident, he ſeverely 
caned all the judges, reviling them by the low and odious 
appellations of regues and blackguards. It was a truly comic 
ſcene to behold thoſe grave magiſtrates running from one 
ſide to the other of the hall, to avoid the king, who was pur- 
ſuing them with his cane. This mode of treating the offi- 
cers of juſtice has left certain traces, which will with difi- 


culty be effaced from the ſpirit of the tribunals of Branden- 
bourg. 


(9) This girl was afterwards married to a director of the | 
public carriages. King Frederick II. gave her a penſion of 
nearly ſix hundred livres, to obliterate from her memory all 


recollection of the outrage which ſhe had ſuffered on his 
account, | 


(10.) Rheinſberg belongs at preſent to prince Henry, bro- 
ther to the late and uncle to the preſent king, who paſſes 
three fourths of the year there, and negleQs nothing to make 
It the reſidence of all the fine arts. 


(11) The merit of F rederick II. did not eſcape the pene- 


trating eye of prince Eugene, who e that he would 


one day be a great captain. 

The prince royal, having gone to reconnoitre the lines of 
Philipſbourg, as in his return he paſſed through a very open 
wood, was expaſed to the cannon of the lines, which thun- 

S2 . dered 
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dered without ceaſing. Though the balls broke a number 
of branches on every fide of him, he never mended his horſe's 
pace, nor did his hand which held the bridle alter a ſingle 
inſtant its motion. He continued to converſe tranquilly 
with the generals who attended him, and never betrayed the 
leaſt ſigns of apprehenſion. 

Frederick, then only prince royal, was at ſupper one night 
with field-marſhal Grumkow. The converſation turned on 
the young prince Eugene, who died upon the Rhine, and he 
was aſked whether that prince would ever have become a 
great man, The prince decided in the negative, upon the 
ground of his not having known, at any period of his lite, 
how to chuſe a friend who dared to tell him the truth. 


(i2) Though Frederick II. was a free maſon, he did not 
like to have the uſages of maſonry extended beyond the in- 
terior of the lodge. Some maſons, having ſent him a petition 
during the war of the Bavarian ſucceſſion, thought proper 
to add to their names their titles and degrees in the order, 
The king immediately ſent the petition to the lieutenant of 
police, with an injunction to the ſubſcribers to make no 
more uſe of thoſe titles, 

n upholſterer, Who was at work, one day, in the king's 
apartment, endeavoured to make himſelf known to the king 


as a free maſon; but Frederick turned his back on him * 
retired. 


(13) Frederick wrote thus to Mr. Suhm, the Saxon envoy 
at Peterſburgh, who had lived familiarly with him at Rheinſ- 
berg : | N | 
We have had freſh bickerings theſe few days paſt. The 
<6 whole ariſes from a jealouſy which Bredow“ entertains of 
„ Wolden. + The former has found the means of inſinu- 


® Formerly governor of the prince royal. t 
+ Marſhal of the court of the prince of Pruſſia. 
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es ating to the king that I am a man without religion, that 


% Manteufel ® and you have greatly contributed to pervert 


& me, and that Wolden is a madman who plays the buffoan 
&« with us, and is my favourite. You know that the charge 
« of irteligion is the laſt refuge of calumniators, and that, 
e this once ſaid, there is nothing more to add. The king 
&« took fire, I kept cloſe, my regiment did wonders, and the 
« handling of arms, a little flour ſcattered on the heads of 
te the ſoldiers, men upwards of fix feet high, and plenty of 
« recruits, have proved ſtronger arguments than thoſe of my 
« traducers, Every thing at preſent is quiet, and there is 


no more talk of religion, of Wolden, of my perſecutors, 


« and of my regiment,” &c. 

When Frederick- William was ill of the gout, he had fits 
of paſſion which were ſometimes entertaining, His phy- 
ſician had told him that it would contribute greatly to his 
health to give free vent to his anger. His majeſty's coach- 
man was charged to excite theſe ſalutary crifiles, and to ex- 
poſe himſelf to their effects. For this purpoſe, he well pa- 
pered his ſhoulders, and when the king grew out of humour, 
gave him a rude anſwer; the monarch then caned him as long 
as he had ſtrength remaining for the repetition of his blows, 

In his fits of the gout he generally amuſed himſelf with 
painting in oil colours, and his grenadiers ſerved him as a 
model. When the portrait was paler or redder than the ori- 
ginal, he took a bruſh, and daubed with rouge either the 
portrait or the cheeks of the grenadier, and then admired 


with what {kill he had hit on the reſemblance. There are 


ſtill to be ſeen at the caſtle of Berlin ſome of theſe pictures, 
at the bottom of which is inſcribed, Freder, M ilbelmus in 
tormentis pinxit, 


* This is the celebrated Manteufel, afterwards prime miniſter at the 
court of aca who was ſucceeded by count Brühl. 63 
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(14) The following is the laſt will of Frederick-William, 
reſpecting his interment. 

& My dear ſon, the following inſtruction I leave you re- 
te ſpecting the manner in which my body is to be treated, 
« when the Moſt High ſhall have withdrawn me from this 
« world. 1ſt. As ſoon as Iam dead, let my body be waſhed, 
ic have a clean ſhirt put on it, and be laid out on a wooden 
« table; then Jet me be ſhaved, cleaned, and covered with a 
ei ſheet, Four hours let me lie in this ſlate, 2dly. After 
e this let my body be opened in the preſence of lieutenant- 
« general Buddenbrock,colonel Derſchau, lieutenant-colonel 
« Enfidel, major Bredow, captains Prinzen and Hake, lieu- 
© tenant Winterfeld, and of all the phyſicians and ſurgeons 
« of regiments who ſhall be in town, and of my valet de 
& chambre. Let them carefully examine the diſorder of 
& which I die, and the ſtate of all the different parts of my 
« body. I expreſsly forbid them to ſeparate any part of my 
* body from the other; care only ſhall be taken to extract 
« from it as much as poſſible the water and other humours; 
« after which let it be very cleanly waſhed, and covered 
e with my beſt coat. Zdly. At my death, let new uniforms 
«and hats be given. The next day let my regiment be 
ce aſſembled, and formed in battalions ; the firſt battalion to 
“front towards the palace, with the right wing to the ſide of 
6 the river at the ſpot the neareſt to the wall; the ſecond 
ee battalion next the firſt, and the third behind the ſecond, 
Let them all be complete, and each grenadier have two 
& cartouches. Let crapez be put on the colours, and the 
s drums be covered with black cloth. The fifes and haut- 
& boys ſhall alſo be covered with crapes. Each officer ſhall 
&« wear a crape in his hat and on his arm. Athly. The fu- 
& neral car, which ſhall be taken from the ſtables of Berlin, 
e is to be placed oppoſite to the green flaircaſe, with the horſes 
% heads _ towards the river. Eight captains ſhall convey me 
fs to the funeral car; after which let each of them return to 
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« his diviſion, The ſame eight captains ſhall, alſo, take me 
« out of the funeral car, and carry me into the church. 
« gthly. As ſoon as the car advances, the regiment ſhall 
« prepare to march, the drums ſhall beat the dead march, 
« and the hautboys play the well known canticle, O Haupt 
« g Blut und I/unden, After this, the funeral car ſhall ad- 
« yance as far as the iron gate. There it ſhall ſtop; whilſt 


«all the regiment files before the car. The firſt battalion 


« ſhall place itſelf before the church, the ſecond after it, and, 
« next to this, the third. As ſoon as they have filed, let the 
« corple follow. My two ſons William and Henry ſhall 


„ remain with the regimen t. You, as my eldeſt ſon, with 


« little Ferdinand, will march in order behind the car, as 
« well as all the generals and other officers who {hall be pre- 
« ſent, and who, not being of the regiment, with to attend 
«in the proceſſion. The two chaplains, Cochius and Oel- 
« feld, will alſo follow, becauſe they ſerve in my regiment. 
* bthly. The body ſhall be carried into, the church by the 
eight captains of my regiment whom J have already men- 
« tioned, and they ſhall enter at the door by which | uſually 
« went into church. Oa the coffin ſhall be placed my hand- 
« ſomelt parade ſword, my fineſt ſaſh, a pair of gilt ſpurs, 


te and a gilt helmet, All theſe you will find in the arſenal. 


When the captains ſhall have carried me into the church 
© in the manner I have preſcribed, the coffin ſhall be depo- 


« ſited a little before the vault, and then the hautboys and 


« the organ ſhall play a piece of muſic compoſed by the or- 


&« ganiſt Sidon, and during this time the captains who ſhall 


% have carried me are to return to their diviſions. The 
« generals and ſome of the ſtaff officers will then be pleaſed 
© to render me ſome of the laſt honours, and bear me into the 
* vault, Then four cannon, which ſhall be brought from 


. « Berlin and placed towards the plantation, ſhall each of 


them be twelve times diſcharged one after the other, 7rhly. 
“ prohibit every funeral oration ; but, after the diſcharge, 
"= 84 | « the 
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te the battalions ſhall be broken, the grenadiers ſhall carry 
se the colours where you, my fon, ſhall order, and the com- 
& panies march towards their captains quarters. Two pros 
* ſhall be diſtributed to each grenadier, as in the time of the 
« exerciſes. Sthly. In the evening you will give an enter. 
ce tainment in the great hall in the garden to all the generals, 
ce to the officers of my regiment, and to the foreign officers 
ee who ſhall have attended the ceremony. Let the beſt caſk 
„of Rheniſh wine I have in my cellar be broached, and let 
« nothing but excellent wine be drunk at this repaſt. ꝙthly. 
« Fiftcen days afterwards, let a funeral oration be pronoun- 
& ced on me in all the churches of my dominions ; and let 


e the text be, [ch habe einen guten Kampf gekempft (bonum 


* certamen certavi), I have fought a good fight, Let them 
< preach on this text in the morning, and then ſing the can- 
« ticle, Ner nur den lieben Gott læſit walten. Let not a word 
be ſpoken of my life, nor of my actions, nor of any thing 
© perſonal ; but let them tell the people that I died like a 
6 great ſinner, and that I aſked pardon of God, In general, 
& in thoſe funeral diſcourſes, I do not wiſh to be vilified, nor, 
& on the other hand, do I deſire to be commended, 1othly. 
& Let no mourning cloaths be given to my domeſtics, they 
& ſhall only wear a crape at their hats; and, in other re- 
« ſpects, let there be no other ceremony upon my account. I 
& do not doubt, my deareſt fon, that you will execute my 
&« Jaſt wiſhes faithfully, and with the greateſt exactitude. As 
6 for the reſt, I am till death your faithful father and very 
6 all&Uonate king, 
«F REDeRICk-WILLIAM, 

& Potzdam, 29th May, 1740.” 
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CONTINUATION OF ANECDOTES AND PARTICULARITIES. 
CONNECTED WITH THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE LIFE 
OF FREDERICK 11. 


rick at Cuſtrin, the 
lowing report to the 


DURING the reſidence of 
preſident of the chamber made th 
king: 8 

« I have the honour to ſend your majeſty three reports of 
« the chamber of war and domains of the New Marche. 
« Two of them are copied by his royal highneſs the prince 
« of Pruſſia, and he has only ſigned the third.“ 


The king wrote in the margin: | | 
It is not enough for Fritze* to ſign; be muſt work,” 


The unfortunate de Catt, condemned to loſe his head for 
wiſhing to accompany Frederick in his travels, was 22 years 
of age, and lieutenant in the gens d'armes. His father and 
grandfather were both living, The former was general, 
and the latter held-marſhal general, in the king's ſervice. 
The king firſt directed that he ſhould be tried by a council 
of war. He was condemned by them to impriſonment in a 
fortreſs, The vindictive Frederick-William, ſenſible that, 
after his death, his ſon would amply recompenſe de Catt for 
this impriſonment, rendered, by the violent interpoſition of 
his authority, the puniſhment of the unhappy young man 
capital, and pronounced the following ſentence : 

« Lieutenant de Catt, having been tried by a council of 
* war, has been condemned by the ſaid council to be con- 
* fined in a fortreſs, Yet, his majeſty does not ſee why 
they have pronounced ſo mild a ſentence for ſo atrocious 


*a crime; and in future he can place little or no confidence 


*in the fidelity of his officers and counſellors. But his 


A diminutive for Frederick. 


« majeſty 
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* majeſty has, alſo, been at ſchool, and learnt the proverb, 
« Fiat juſtitia, et pereat mundus. Now, that no perſon may 
te take upon himſelf henceforward ſo to act, and build on 
&« ſuch an example, his majeſty finds himſelf called upon to 
« pronounce himſelf the {sntence, and to give an example of 
* juſtice, His cond alling under the predicament of 
„ crimen læſæ majeſtutiſſſthe more atrocious as it has been 
e committed by one of the officers of the army, who ſhould 
ce preſerve inviolate their fidelity to his majeſty, and, above 
all, by an officer of the corps of gens-d'armes, who are ap- 
„ pointed to watch over the perſonal ſecurity of his majeſty 
and his family, it would not prove a puniſhment beyond 
<« his guilt to condemn him to be torn with burning pin cers, 
c and then hung upon a gibbet. His majeſty, however, from 
<« reſpect for his family, hath been pleaſed to admit of a 
6 milder execution, and to condemn him to be beheaded. 


6c * REDERICK=- WILLIAM, 
« Berlin, 2d November, 1730.” 


The queen, all the royal family, the relations of the untor- 
tunate youth, and ſeveral other perſons, threw themſelves in 
vain at the feet of this King to implore him to grant a pardon 
to the offender, Frederick- William was inflexible. Young 
de Catt wrote to the king, and to his relations, letters which 
it is impoſſible to read without the ſtrongeſt emotions of con- 

cern. The ſentence was executed at Cuſtrin, the 7th of 

November, in the court of the government. When they 

came to ſeek Frederick in his priſon to lead him to the exe- 
cution of his friend, he had no doubt but that they were 
come to conduct him to execution; for, the officer who 
performed this duty could not ſuppreſs his tears. As ſoon 3s 
he approached the window under which the ſcaffold was pre- 
pared, and ſaw his friend in the hands of the executioner, he 
ſtretched out his arms towards him, crying, “ Catt + I 'Catt !" 
and inſtantly fainted away, | 


Never- did prince, e receive a more uſeful leſſons 
| | F te· 
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Frederick 11. during the remainder of his life, conſidered ca- 
pital puniſhments with a degree of horror, They were very 
rare in his reign, 

Frederick has glanced at this event in his Memoirs of 
Brandenbourg z in which he ſpeaks thus of his father: 

« Auftere in his manners, rigorous reſpeCting thoſe of 
« others, a ſevere obſerver of military diſcipline, governing 
& his ſtate by the ſame laws with which he governed his ar- 
my, he entertained ſuch favourable ideas of human nature, 
Kas to pretend that all his ſubjects were as ſtoical as him- 
«ſelf... .» We have paſſed over in ſilence the domeſtic. 
(6 Bak 71h of this great prince. Some indulgence is due to 
« the faults of the children in favour of the virtues of ſuch a 
„father.“ | 
Might we not now ſay, We muſt pardon the ſeverity of the 
« father in favour of the virtues of ſuch a ſon.” 

When the emperor had ſucceeded, by the means of Seck- 
endorf, in his application to prevent Frederick from being 
put to death, the king remarked in a rage, «© Au/tria will one 
* day ſee what a ſerpent ſhe has nouriſhed in ber boſom.” 

Voltaire accuſes Frederick of ingratitude towards Secken- 
dorf, who had ſaved his life, and deſcribes him as having 
lawn the character of his preſerver in hideous colours. The 
following quotations may unravel the principal cauſe of the 
hatred he conceived againſt this count. 


Extract of a Letter from Frederick, then Prince Royal, to Subm, 
dated the 13th of November, 1737. 


« You will be informed, doubtleſs, of the fall of Secken- 
“dorf; a juſt puniſhment for all the wicked actions he has 
* committed, In the end, he has his turn, and, after having 
long been the idol of fortune, is become the prey of his ene- 
mies in his old-age. He is accuſed of acts of guilt which, 
* howſoever horrible, are all founded in probability#becaule 
„not deviating from the nature of his diſpoſition. He is 

| & charged 
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<« charged with having ſuffered the whole Imperial army to 


« ſuffer want, to gratify his ſordid avarice. There is no 


ce ſpecies of exaction that is not imputed to him. His ene. 
% mies throw on him the bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, 
« and the prieſthood animate the devotees againſt him on 
ec account of his religion. After all, I am ſorry for him. It 
<« is true that a continual proſperity had rendered Seckendorf 


ce intolerably haughty ; it is true, likewiſe, that all the unea- 


e ſineſs he has occaſioned me merited retribution,” 


Weread in a work attributed to Frederick : 

The king, ſeduced by the invitations of Seckendorf, 
& ent to Prague to viſit the emperor. He brought back no- 
<« thing but the regret of having afforded, in his own perſon, 
« the ſpectacle of an inferior who goes to wait upon his ſu- 
c perior ; of having diſcovered the abſoſute inefficacy of all 
e the promiſes which he received; and of having liſtened to 
- © the project of marrying his ſon to the niece of the empreſs.” 


He thus paints the ſame Seckendorf, in the Memoirs of the 
Houſe of Brandenbourg : 

Soon after the acceſſion of George the Second to the 
& throne (1727), count Seckendorf came to Berlin. He 
& ſerved, as a general, both the emperor and Saxony at the 
„ ſame time. He was ſordidly intereſted : his manners were 
& groſs and ruſtic. Lying was ſo habitual with him, that he 
& had loſt the uſage of ſpeaking truth. His was the ſoul of 
an uſurer, paſſing ſometimes into the body of a ſoldier, 
„ ſometimes into that of a negociator. This was the per- 
&« ſonage, however, whom Providence made uſe of to break 
« the treaty of Hanover (1727). He gained an aſcendency 
« over the King (Frederick- William) with ſuch addreſs, that 
* he prevailed on him to lign, at doe aa a treaty with 
c the emperor,” &c. 


— — A urn 1 


Frederick- William, hs confined his ſon almoſt within 1 
ſtate of military diſcipline, put him, ſomerimes, under arreſt, 
and 
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and forbade all perſons to give him any thing but bread and 
water, A cook, who took pity on him, and hoped, doubtleſs, 
to receive a handſome reward, ſent him regularly proviſions 
of a more luxurious nature, He was deceived in his ex- 
pectations. When Frederick mounted the throne, the cook 
was the very firſt of his father's ſervants whom he diſmiſſed, 
for not having executed his orders with fidelity. It is pre- 
tended, however, that he rewarded him in another way 
but, how, remains hitherto a ſecret. 


— 


When the prince was under arreſt, the officer appointed to 
watch him had orders to take the light out of his room as ſoon 
z the clock ſtruck eight; his father, who knew his taſte for 
ſtudy, meaning, thus, to augment his puniſhment. At eight 
o'clock the officer appears. The prince earneſtly entreats 
him to let the light remain half an hour longer, to give him 
time to finiſh the reading a book which nie held in his 
band. No,” replied the officer, I cannot.” He extinguiſhed 
the candle; but immediately lighted it again, ſaying, „I am 
«ordered to blow it out, but am not forbidden to re-light it,” 
When Frederick came to the throne, this officer received no 
recompenſe. He thought with reaſon, that a man, capable 
of thus eluding the orders of his father, would not ſhew more 
hdelity in obeying his commands upon a ſimilar occaſion. 
This reaſoning, however, was not perfectly concluſive in 
fayour of thoſe perſons who had expoſed themſelves to pu- 
niſhment for the purpoſe of affording him pleaſure, 

Under the preſent reign we have ſeen a ſimilar example of 
political diſgrace. Frederick had given orders that the prince 
toyal, now reigning, ſhould know nothing of the affairs of 
the cabinet, Yet, of all theſe affairs, a perſon ventured to 
inform the prince. At the commencement of his reign, he 
gave him a moſt brilliant recompenſe; but, the king ſoon 
*prehended that he ſhould by but ill obeyed by a man who 

could 
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could be wanting in his duty to a king to whom he owed hi 


whole fortune. 


i 


Frederick paſſing a few days at Bonn with his father, the 
Elector Clement Auguſtus, of the houſe of Bavaria, treated 
them with all poſſible magnificence. Amongſt other enter: 
tainments a ball was given, F rederick-W illiam was always 


| very ill dreſſed; becauſe he wore his uniform as long as he 


could, and even when he got a new coat retained the buttons 
belonging to the old coat which he threw aſide. The prince 


was not much more elegantly equipped; he was alſo very 


melancholy, and took no pleaſure in all theſe amuſement, 


This was noticed by the king, who aſked him the reaſon cf 


it, and why he did not dance. Frederick caſt a look at his 
coat, which, was threadbare, But the king, hurried away 
by the violence of his ungovernable temper, ſtruck the prince 


a blow on the face, in the preſence of all the company, ani 


puſhed him into the middle of the room, exclaiming, “Cs 
* this inflant !** Tears ſtreamed from the prince's eyes, but 


he was obliged to take out a lady in the dance, 


Frederick-William, who was very avaricious, gave but 
little money to prince Frederick his ſon; a circumſtance 
which compelled the latter to have frequent recourſe to loan. 
When he mounted the throne, he did not pay his debts, but, 
on the contrary, obſerved to the different claimants, I wil 
4c teach you to lend money io à prince royal] Some of thoſe who 


had ſupplied him, had places beſtowed. on them, or wele 
_ Otherwiſe indemnified ; but many of them loſt all. 


Towards the end of his father's reign, Mr. de Suhm ge: 
gociated loans for him in Ruſſia, from the duke of Biron, the 
favourite of the empreſs Anne. The following fragments ol 
letters are relative to this tranſaction, 
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From Mr. Subm to the Prince Royal, dated March 21, 1738. 


« You will receive a remittance in the month of May, ap- 
« parently for the ſame ſum as the laſt year, You may judge 
« of the duke's deſire to ferve you; for this is an extraordi- 
« nary exertion, he having an alarming load of debts to pay 
« for his predeceſſors. It is true, he has a great reſource 
« (the empreſs). It is there, doubtlefs, we muſt have re- 
« courſe in future. She is well diſpoſcd to it. She has a 
« real love and efteem for you, and will have a pleaſure in 
« ſerving you, perſuaded that amongſt perfons of the ſame 


« rank, and who think nobly, they may aſſiſt each other 
s without ill conſequences, The only queſtion is reſpecting 


« the manner of doing it. She does not wiſh to offer you 
« theſe reſources, that you may not think ſhe requires of you 
any other ſentiments than thoſe ſhe conceives ſhe merits 
« in other reſpects. I could not but commend this delicacy, 
« and at the ſame time gave the portrait of your character, 
« which has convinced her that you think as greatly as her- 
« ſelf. She withes you to write her a word in German; this 
« I proteſted-was impoſſible, though ſhe gave me her honour 
« to return your letter as ſoon as ſhe had read it. To this [ 
« anſwered, that I would propoſe to you to leave the affair 
«to me, as if it were in my own name. If vou have no 
« {cruple, therefore, . on the ſubject, fend me a ſigned me- 
« moir, or letter, by which you entruſt me with the tranſ- 
action; but, adviſe me very ſeriouſly to conduct myſelf 
« with the utmoſt prudence, fo as to leave an opening for 
« no improper interpretation; expteſsly reſerving to yourſelf 
e the right of cenfuring me, ſhould you find yourſelf in the 


e ſmalleſt degree committed in the affair, or ſhould the 


« lighteſt irregularity ariſe, as you have made it a law 
© with yourfelf never to hazard any meaſure that may even 
in appearance be not perfectly conformable to your glory 


and your duty, nay even to decorum, You will terminate 
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« the letter by a few gracious expreſſions towards the duke, 

« and by aſſurances of your confidence in me,“ &c, 
Anſwer of the Prince Royal. 

4 Your letter has fo embarraſſed me, that I have taken 
« time to anſwer it. I cannot reſolve to adopt the propoſals 
« you make. The idea of begging money is diametrically 
ce oppoſite to my way of thinking. Could I have remained 
« on the ſame footing with the duke, I would have accepted 
de the offer: but, the difference is very great. I may incur 
obligations to a duke; but judge of the conſequences to- 
« wards an empreſs. I am ſhort of caſh, The price of te- 
& cruits is augmented, and I muſt have them. Give me good 
<« advice, and I will let you know my reſolution on my te- 
« turn from Weſel, the 1ſt of 88 I rely on your 
cc friendſhip and fidelity. Adieu.“ 

In the ſequel the prince became leſs ſcrupulous, and wrote 
as follows to the ſame Suhm, the 2d December, 1739: 

« I will write to the empreſs as ſoon as you have ſent me 
ce the model of the letter with the papers. I muſt have 24 

« thouſand crowns a year. If you ſucceed, you will deduQ 
& two thouſand annually for yourſelf. Let the bargain be 
4 concluded, if poſſible, towards the month of April.” 


When Mr. de Suhm was ſent to Ruſſia as ambaſſador from 
the court of Dreſden, F rederick wrote to him the following 


| letter: 
«© 25th November, 1736. 


ec Permit me to tell you, that your court has committed 
a miſtake in chuſing you to ſucceed the count de Linar, 
« For that barbarous court, they muſt have men who drink 
« deeply, and are, in the fulleſt pracłical extent of the words, 
te admirers of the fair ſex.* I do not think you will diſcover 
855 * in either of theſe features,“ ke. &c. 


* The editors of Mr. de guhm' s Letters remark, that this court has 
greatly changed in half a century, I 
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One Deſchamps, a French eccleſiaſtic at Rheinſberg, who 
had been a diſciple of Wolf, thought proper to tranſlate the 
logic of that philoſopher, and dedicate it to the prince royal. 


Suhm, whom Frederick had engaged to tranſlate Wolf, grew 


rather jealous on this occaſion, and, in ſome degree, com- 


plained to the prince. Frederick, who never liked priefts, 


did not want Suhm's inſinuations to prejudice him againſt 
Deſchamps. He anſwered Suhm in theſe words : | 

« I own to you, that the dedicatory epiſtle of M.Deſchamps 
« appeared to me very flat. Is it ſufferable thus to throw 
« incenſe in the face of any one, and to praiſe a perſon whom 
« you profeſs not to know? Is not this pronouncing the 
« eulogium of a hero of romance, of an imaginary being; 
«which has no reality but in the brain of the author? 
« When the tranſlator ſent it to me, I ordered him to be 
« thanked for the fine work he had been pleaſed to dedicate 
to me, but gave him, at the ſame time, to underſtand, that, 


« ſenſible of the good intentions he had manifeſted in his de- 


« dication, I thought it would be repaying him with ingra- 


« titude, did I not plainly tell him, that I wiſhed, for his 


« own ſake, he had changed the dedicatory epiſtle.“ The 
poor prieſt took theſe marks of the prince royal's gratitude 
very ill ; he had expected a leſs philoſophic recompenſe for 
bis commendations. To revenge himſelf, he endeavoured to 
turn into ridicule the men of letters whom Frederick ho- 
noured with his confidence. In 1740, Voltaire being ar- 
rived at Berlin, - Deſchamps drew his portrait in a literary 
work which he then publiſhed, and gave him the moſt hi- 
deous and moſt ridiculous features. The king did not diſdain 
to enter the liſts even againſt ſo puny an antagoniſt as 
Deſchamps, and fight him with the weapons which this au- 


thor employed againſt his friends. He had a comedy, written 
by himſelf, performed in his palace, in which poor Deſchamps | 


was not ſpared. In one of the ſcenes, a bookſeller in his 


warehouſe is naming the books which had a good fale; then, 
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pointing to a huge pile of volumes, he ſays: That i; 


Deſchamps' Philoſophy, T ſell it by the yard; Deſchamps was 


weak enough ſo far to feel this wretched royal pleaſantry, as 


to quit Berlin without offering a ſingle ſentence in reply, 


He died at London in 1760 : 

The prince royal wrote to Mr. Suhm in 1736: 

« | fancy you will not be ſorry to hear a word or two of 
« our rural amuſements ; for, with the perſons who are dear 
tc to us, we love to enter into the minuteſt details, We 
« have divided our occupations into two claſſes, the firſt of 
« uſeful, andthe ſecond of agreeable purſuits. In the rank of 
& uſeful I place the ſtudy of philoſophy, of hiſtory, and lan- 
“ ouages; the agreeable are, muſic, the tragedies and co- 
& medies we repreſent, the maſquerades, and preſents which 
«© we offer. Serious occupations, however, have always the 
s prerogative of ſuperceding the others, and I venture to al- 
« ſure you, that we only make a reaſonable uſe of pleaſures, 
„applying them ſolely to divert the mind and attemper the 
©. moroſeneſs and too great gravity of philoſophy, which 
« does not eaſily ſuffer the graces to unbend the brow. The 
e wretched condition of manhood obliges us to paſs by a very 


e narrow path, on each fide of which are precipices called. 
. apuſes. There is exceſs of wiſdom, and exceſs of folly, 


« They are each of them alike ridiculous ; and, to keep out 
* of a madhouſe, we ſhould be careful to avoid both ex- 
ce tremes, mixing jeſts with A can and pleaſures with 


« auſterity,” 


In another letter, he demands from him details reſpecting 


the government of Ruſſia. Two men then occupied bis 


attention, Peter the Firſt, and Charles XII. I with to 
« know,” ſaid he, 


«6 1, If, at the commencement of the reign of the Czar 


Peter I. the Muſcovites were as ſavage as they have been fe- 
preſented ? - 


2dly, What 
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2dly. What leading and uſeful changes did the Czar make 
in religion ? 

2dly. In the government, as far as relates to general 
police ? 

Athly. In the military art? 

5Sthly. In commerce ? | 

6thly. What uſeful public works are begun? What fi- 
niſhed ? What projected? ſuch as communications between 
ſeas, canals, ſhips, edifices, cities, &c. ? 

7thly. What progreſs in the ſciences ? What eſtabliſh» 
ments? and What advantage derived from them ? | 

8thly. What colonies have been ſent? and What ſuc» 
cours to begin with ? 

gthly, In what have the dreſſes, manners, and cuts 
changed :? 
| 1othly, Is Muſcovy more populous than formerly? 

1:thly. What is the number of its inhabitants, and, par- 
ticularly, of its prieſts ? : 

12thly. How much money?“ 


Mr. de Suhm having obſerved to the prince royal, that, 
were he to retain only the half of his elevated ſentiments, * 
he would ſtill be a great king. The prince replied, Were 
« I to become capable of admitting a change in my preſent 
„opinions, I ſhould almoſt ſink into deſpair ; but this mere 
« remark can prove but little as to what max happen to me 
$ in future. 


« Tell brille au ſecond rang qui s'Eclipſe au premier,” 


Second in rank, he darts the blazing ray, 
Who cannot, in the fr ff, one beam diſplay, 


Beloved as the prince royal was by the ſoldiers of his regi- 
ment, it, naturally, followed, that he never dreaded their 
entertaining an inclination to deſert. The king, to whom 
ſcarcely one of theſe was not known, diſcovered that two 

72 fine 


not unaccompanied by marks of ſhame ; but, at length, they 
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1 fine fellows, who were Swiſs, had abſented themſelves, En- 
quiring the cauſe of this from the prince, the latter anſwered, 


They ſolicited a furlow ; and, in their requeſt, they ma- 
e nifeſted ſo ardent an inclination to reviſit their native 


c country, that I could not meet it with a refuſal.” The 
king became exaſperated, and -reproached the prince for 
having ſuffered theſe ſoldiers to depart, when there was no 
likelihood of their returning. Frederick, on the contrary, 
expreſſed his firm aſſurance that they would come back ; and 
the event ſoon juſtified his declaration. They not only re- 
Joined the regiment at the immediately enſuing review, but 
brought with them ſome excellent recruits. 

When the prince royal was appointed to the command of 
the regiment of Golz, he deſired his father to change the lace 
of the officers uniforms from gold to filver. The king con- 
ſented. As ſoon as the new uniforms were made, the prince 
invited all the officers to aſſemble in a meadow near Rupin, 
where he ſometimes became 'a party in their various diver- 
ſions. Here they found a large fire lighted, placed them- 
ſelves round it, and partook of the refreſhments prepared for 
them by Frederick. When they began to be a little jovial, 
the prince royal ſaid, ** Gentlemen, ſince we are all met to- 
e pether, let us pay the laſt honours to the uniform of the regiment 
« of Golz.“ In uttering theſe words, he ſtripped off his coat 
and waiſtcoat, and threw them, with his hat, into the fire. 
All the officers, howſoever reluctantly, were obliged to follow 
the example. Nor did the frolic end here. The king with 
a penknite cutting away the cloth of his breeches until only 
the lining remained, threw the former into the fire. The 
officers were quite embarraſſed, but felt the neceſſity of fol- 


lowing the example of the prince, though it coſt ſome of 


them a bluſh for the linings, which were not in the very belt 
plight. The ſacrifice took place amidſt a profound ſilence, 


all 
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all burſt into a loud ſit of laughter, and when they had ſuf- 


ficiently diverted themſelves, Frederick ſent for the new 
cloaths. | 


Whilſt Frederick remained in exile at Cuſtrin, he was as 
paſhonately fond of ſhooting as his father. His employment 
of counſellor of war and inſpector of the domains, obliged 
him, from time to time, to viſit ſome towns and villages. 
He always travelled in a chaiſe, and uſually with his fowling- 
piece, In one of theſe expeditions he let his glove fall, 
and ſtooping to pick it up, accidentally touched the gun, 
which went off, and the ſhot paſſed through his hat and 
grazed his ear. Frightened at the danger which he had ex- 
perienced, he leaped out of the chaiſe, broke his gun, for 
which he had given a conſiderable price, againſt a tree, and 
took an oath which, thenceforward, he maintained inviola- 


ble, to relinquith, for all the ceſt of his life, the diverſion of 
ſhooting. 


(15) Jordan was named a privy counſellor, but he had 
ſufficient employment given him to make him earn his pen- 
fion. Kayſecling was made a colonel and aide-de-camp, and 
obliged to apply ſeriouſly to the neceſſary knowlege of his art, 
Chaſot had a corps of chaſſeurs. Each, in ſhort, was pro- 
vided with employments which were, apparently, the beſt 
calculated to draw out with advantage their ſeveral abilities. 
Suhm, who was in Ruſſia, was recalled ; but he died, in his 
return, at Warſaw. He recommended to the king his four 
children, and his ſiſter, who had attended them like a ſecond 
mother fince his widowhood. Frederick ſent for them to 
Berlin, and took care of them. 
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The eldeſt of Suhm's ſons, when a lieutenant in the king's 
ſervice, loſt his leg at the battle of Prague. The king then 
made him poſt-maſter at Deſſau, in which town he died in 
1;83, leaving three ſons enſigns in the Pruſſian army. On 
his death-bed he recommended them to the king, who an- 
ſwered : | 

« It is with much concern J learn, by your letter of the 
<< 12th, that your laſt moments are approaching. The name 
& of Suhm is, indeed, very dear to me. I have known ſome 
c of that family who diſtinguithed themſelves by their merit, 


and conciliated my eſteem. Your father and you are of 


« that number, and your ſons ſhall equally partake of it, if 
ce they tread in their footſteps, and imitate their example, I 
& am happy to give you this conſoling teſtimonial before you 
« quit the theatre of this world, on which you have acted 
ec the part of a truly honeſt man; a part the moſt glorious of 


any in which it is poſſible for mankind to engage. With 


<« theſe ſentiments, I pray to Gop for your recovery, and 
ce implore him to conſider your delerts, and take you into his 
FREDERICK, 
4 Potzdam, 16 May, 1783.“ | 


Suhm expired before his widow received this letter. She 


ſtood in need of ſomething more ſubſtantial than the honour- 
able te/iimonials the king gave to the probity of her huſband ; 
for, there is no living on the compliments of kings. She 
wrote an affecting letter to the monarch, to beg his aſſiſtance 
in the education of her family. He replied: 

«« The intelligence of the death of your huſband, the poſt- 
& maſter at Deſſau, gave me great concern. Of this the 
6 Jaſt letter I wrote to him on his death bed will already 
sc have informed you. I eſteemed him for his merit, as well 
« as for the ſervices he rendered me in the military and civil 
« line, for which reaſons, were there no other, I ſincerely 


' «6 ſhare your loſs. Your ſons, if they purſue the footſteps 
« of their father, will, at a proper time and place, partake 
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« of my beneficence and protection. As for yourſelf, I with 
« you every neceſſary conſolation in your juſt forrow ; prays 
« ing GoD to have you in his holy keeping, &c. 

© FREDERICK.” 


(16) It was the miniſter Reinbeck, counſellor of the con» 
ſiſtory, who was employed to write to Wolf to invite him to 
return under the preceding reign. To him, likewiſe, Fre- 
derick addreſſed himſelf in the following letter: 

« My dear counſellor Reiubeck, 

© You have only to write once more to Wolf, the coun» 
« ſellor of regency, and aſk him, whether he will not now 
« enter into my ſervice, Aſſure him of reaſonable terms, 

I am your aftectionate king, 
MS FREDERICK.” 

Beneath was written in the king's own hand: 

e] beg you to do every thing in your power on the ſubject 
* of Wolf. The man who adores truth, and ſearches after 
« her, ſhould be precious in all human ſocieties. In ber 
« country you will have obtained a conqueſt, ſhould you 
« engage him to return. 

„6 June, 1740. FreperICK,” 

Though Frederick profeſſed the higheſt admiration” of 
Wolf, and wrote letters to him full of eulogium, he ſome- 
times amuſed himſelf at his expence, and called him a com- 
piler of nonſenſe. 

On his acceſſion to the throne, he wrote to Suhm to bring 
likewiſe with him Euler, one of the moſt learned mathema- 
ticians in Europe, and then in the ſervice of Ruſſia. 

„Bring Euler, if you can,” are the words of his letter. 
* He ſhall have a thouſand or twelve hundred crowns 
9 pon.” 


(17) The following affair occupied the king at the com- 
mencement of his reign, William, landgrave of Heſſe 
SSR. IH TA Ciaſlel, 
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Caſſel, in quality of count of Hanau, had ſome differences 
with the elector of Mayence. The latter, attempting to 
make uſe of an unjuſt violence, the landgrave applied to the 
king, demanding his protection. The igth of June, 1740, 
the king wrote a letter to the elector, requiring him to ceaſe 
from hoſtilities, and declaring that he was ready, in caſe of 
need, to aſſiſt the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, who was attached 
to his houſe by compacts of fraternity. This letter produced 
the effect, the elector adopted milder and more Chriſtian ſen- 
iments, and every thing was py N 


(18) A taylor of Straſbourg, of alam. the king had ordered 
ſome cloaths in the French faſhion, learning that the pre- 
tended count was the King of Pruffia, refuſed to receive his 
money, ſaying, * that he was too amply paid by the honour 
« of having worked for his majeſty.“ 

The king wrote a journal of this expedition, half proſe 
and half verſe, nearly in the ſtyle of Bachaumont and La 
Chapelle. The following paſſages are given us by Voltaire: 


« After frightful roads, we met with till more hideous 
accommodations. 


« Car des hõtes intéreſſes, 
De la faim nous yoyant preſſes, 
Dans une chaumitre infernale ; 


| En nous empoiſonnant nous volaient nos &cus, 
O ſitcle different du tems de Lucullus | ” 


As, in his helliſh hut, he found a gueſt 

By raging hunger's pangs ſeverely preſt. 
When bills for poiſon'd meats our purſes drain, 
Lucullus! mark the contraſt to thy reign ! 


Vile ſelfiſhneſs inflam'd the landlord's breaſt, 


« Alarming roads, bad eating, and horrid liquor this was 

& not all, we ſuffered many other accidents, and our equipage 
4 muſt certainly have been very ſingular, for at every place 
ge we paſſed through they miſtook us for other perſons. 
* | 7 «la 
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« Les uns nous prenaient pour des rois, 
D'autres pour des filoux courtois, 
D'autres pour gens de connoiſſance; 

Par fois le peuple 8'attroupait, 
Entre les yeux nous regardait, 
En badaux curieux remplis d'impertinence.” 


Theſe deem us kings; and civil ſharpers thoſe ; 

Whilſt ſome, of varying ſentiments, ſuppoſe 
That we are men with knowledge deep endu'd. 

By gaping crouds till inſolently view'd, 

And mark'd as victims for the gen'ral ſtare, 
We ſit, whilſt all the fools their thoughts declare. 


The poſt-maſter at Kehl, aſſuring us that there was no 
« ſalvation without a paſſport, and ſeeing that circumſtances 
« rendered it neceſſary either to forge one ourſelves, or not 
« to enter Straſbourg, we were conſtrained to adopt the for- | 
« mer plan; in which the Pruſſian arms I had on my ſeal 

« was of admirable ſervice, We arrived at Straſbourg, and 

« the cuſtom-houſe corſair and viſitor ſeemed ſatisfied with 
« our proofs. 


« Ces ſcElcrats nous Epiaient, 
D'un eil le paſſe - port liſaient, 
De l'autre lorgnaient notre bourſe; 
L'or qui toujours fut de reſſource, 
Par lequel Jupin jouiſſait, 
De Dana& qu'il careſſait ; 
L'or par qui Ceſar gouvernait 
Le monde heureux ſous ſon empire; 
L'or plus Dicu que Mars & Pamour, 
Le meme or ſut nous introduire 
Le ſoir dans les murs de Strasbourg, &c. 


Theſe vile and mercenary ſpies « 
vas Made ample uſe of both their eyes. 
ige | With this, they on the paſſport gaz d; 


That to the lifted purſe was rais'd. 

O! never-failing Pow'r of Sold! 

| For Thee! to Jove was Beauty fold ! 

Les The 
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The rich Rain drown'd bright Virtue's charms, 
And Danae reſign'd its arms. 
By Thee! did Cæſar hold his ſway, 
And make the happy world obey. 
With Thee! whoſe force is far above 
The lance of Mars, or dart of Love! | 
When night had quench'd th' illumin'd ray, 
Through Straſbourg's gates we bought our way, 


( 19) The picture Voltaire gives of the condition in which 
he found the king near Cleves, is, perhaps, ſomewhat ex- 
aggerated ; but the ground-work is certainly exact, and cha- 
racterizes the ſimplicity of this prince, who did every thing 
himſelf. and did not ſpoil his miniſters. 

« From Straſbourg,” adds Voltaire, “ he went to ſee his 
« ſtates in Lower Germany, and informed me that he ſhould 
s come incognito to viſit me at Bruſſels. We prepared a 
& handſome houſe for him; but the king, becoming indiſ- 
« poſed in the little palace of Meuſe, two leagues from 
“ Cleves, he wrote word that he expected I ſhould make the 
4 firſt advances, I went, therefore, to render him my moſt 
« humble homage. Maupertuis, who already had his views, 
4e and who longed, almoſt to diſtraction, for the poſt of pre- 
& ſident of an academy, preſented himſelf of his own accord, 
« and lodged with Algarotti and Kayſerling in à garret of 
< this palace. The only guard I found at the gate was one 
&« foldier. The privy counſellor Rambonet was cooling 
« his heels in the court; he had large ruffles of dirty linen, 
< a hat full of holes, an old magiſterial peruke, one end of 
„ which deſcended as low as his pockets, and the other 
« fcarcely reached his ſhoulder, I was told (and truly told) 
e that this man was employed in an affair of great im- 
© portance. 

„ was conducted into his majeſty's apartment, where 
ce there was nothing but the bare walls. I perceived in a ca- 
&« binet, by the glimmering of a taper, a truckle bed, two 
ce feet and a half wide, on which lay a little man muffled up 

: ; 6 in 
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« in a night gown of coarſe blue cloth. This was the king 
«in a ftrong perſpiration, and even trembling under a 


« wretched blanket in a violent fit of the ague. I bowed © 


«to him, and began by feeling his pulſe, as if I had been his 
« firſt phyſician, The fit over, he dreſſed himſelf and fat 
« down to table. Alparotti, Kayſerling, Maupertuis, the 
« king's miniſter to the States General, and myſelf, were of the 
« party, where we converſed profuundly on the immortality 
« of the ſoul, on liberty, and the androgines of Plato. 

&« Counſellor Rambonet, in the mean while, had mounted 
« a hack horſe, travelled all night, and the next day arrived 
« at the gates of Liege, and preſented a memorial in the name 
«of the king his maſter ; whilſt two thouſand men from 
« Weſel were laying that country under contribution,” 


(20) The news of the death of the emperor Charles VI, 
arrived at Rheinſberg whilſt the king was in bed, and in a 
fever, His courtiers, who knew that he was looking with 
ardour to the conſcquences of this death, and were no ſtrangers 
to the vivacity of his temperament, dreaded leſt this intel- 
ligence might prove injurious to his health, They delibe- 
rated a long time on the manner of announcing it to bim, 
and at length determined to entruſt his valet-de-chambre 
with the commiſſion, He took a great many precautions 
to prepare the king, but they ſoon ſaw they were deceived, 
and that there was no neceſſity for all theſe apprehenſions. 
It produced no change in his countenance, no variation in his 
features, He read the letters of his envoy at Vienna, and 
made his attendants repeat the circumſtances the courier had 
related of his death. After this he roſe, and wrote to general 
Schwerin, and count Podewils, his miniſter for foreign affairs, 
to come to Rheinſberg. He had ſecret conferences with. 
them; and immediate preparations were made for war. The 
enigma appeared the more inexplicablc, as Frederick II. was 
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the firſt to acknowledge Maria-Thereſa, the eldeſt daughter 
of the emperor, as legitimate heireſs of all the Auſtrian do- 
minions. He even aſſured the court of Vienna in writing, 
that he was reſolved, as he had promiſed, to guaranty the, 
pragmatic ſanction. At the ſame time he commanded that 
30,000 men ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to march, 
and he levied recruits on all ſides. None of his generals or 
miniſters knew one word of his project. 


(21) The following inſtructions which he gave count de 
Gotter may ſupply us with an idea of the manner in which 
this prince treated foreign affairs through the medium of his 
ambaſſadors : gl > | | 

« You are to acquaint the court at which you reſide, iſt, 

& That I am ready, with all my forces, to guaranty the do- 

* minions poſſeſſed by the houſe of Auſtria in Germany, 

« againſt whoſoever ſhall attack them. 2dly, That I will ' 
t enter, on this head, into a cloſe alliance with the courts 
<« of Vienna and Ruſſia, and the maritime powers. 3dly, 
4 That I will employ all my credit to obtain the Imperial 
« dignity for the duke of Lorraine, and maintain his election 
& contra quoſcunque.” I may even add, without riſking too 
* much, that I have no doubt of ſucceeding in it. 4thly, 
« To put the court you are at in good order and a poſture 
of defence, I will ſupply it, in the firſt inſtance, with two 
< millions of florins. You are ſenſible, that for ſuch eſſen- 
te tial ſervices I have a right to a proportionate recompenſe, 
<« and a proper ſecurity to indemnify me for all riſks, and for 

«the part I am willing to undertake, In a word, it is the 

« entire and total ceſſion of all Sileſia that J demand, as the 

<« price of my labours, and the hazards I am willing to incur 

6e in the career upon which I am about to enter, for the pre- 

e ſervation and glory of the houſe of Auſtria. 

„% FREDERICK: 
(22) Louis 
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(22) Louis de Halle, chancellor of the king of Pruſfia, 
had the reputation of diſcovering, png changing, and 
even fabricating titles. | 


(23) The marquis de Beauveau, ſent to compliment Fre- 
derick, imagined he was going to declare againſt France, in 
favour of Maria-Thereſa;z to ſupport the election of Francis 
of Lorraine, the queen's huſband ; and, from all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, probably to derive the moſt adyantageous conſe- 
quences. He was confirmed in this opinion from a political 
piece which the king had written in his uſual manner, and 
ſent three months before to Voltaire, 'wherein he conſidered 
France as the natural enemy and ravager of Germany. 

He ſet out for Sileſia the 15th of December, although 
then under the attack of a quartan ague. On mounting his 
horſe, he ſaid to the marquis de Beauveau, 7 am preparing 
« to play your game; if aces turn up, we will go halves.” 

He has ſince written the hiſtory of this conqueſt, which he 
ſhewed complete to Volfaire, who ae the following 
paſſages: | 4 

« Added to the conſiderations of troops always ready for 
action; my coffers well filled, and the vivacity of my cha- 
„ rater, were reaſons for my making war with Maria- 
« Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia“. 

« Ambition, intereſt, the deſire of being "POOR of _—_— | 
« the point, and war was determined.“ 

Voltaire expunged this paſlage in correcting the work. 


The troops being aſſembled near Croſſen, the king put 
himſelf at the head of the army, and addreſſed the 2 
and officers as follows: 

« Gentlemen, . 

&« do not look upon you as my ſubjects, but as my friends. 
« The troops of Brandenbourg have been always diſtinguiſhed 
« for their bravery, and have given proofs of their courage 
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son many occaſions. I ſhall be preſent at all your expe- 
cc ditions. You will engage under my eyes, and I will re- 
« compenſe, not only as a father, but as a ſovereign, all thoſe 
« who ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal for my 
« ſervice.” 
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(24) Voltaire, being one day at Potzdam, leaning on a 
marble table, ſaid, in ſpeaking of the king, He reſembles 
« that table, hard and poliſhed.” 

This politeneſs of Frederick was almoſt wholly confined to 
foreigners, and perſons from whom he expected ſome ſervices, 
or whom it was his intereſt to conciliate. In general, he was 
very fond of turning others into ridicule, of ſhewing them 
his ſuperiority, and he frequently ſaid point blank the harſheſt 
things to perſons who did not merit them. Several examples 
of this will be given in his private lite, 


(25) The king diſtributed money to the ſoldiers who were 
preſent at this action, and wrote the following letter to prince 
Leopold: 8 

J thank you a thouſand times for the brilliant enter- 
ce prize which you have juſt executed, and which will im- 
« mortalize your name. On this occafion, my gratitude will 
& prove eternal, redoubling the friendſhip which I had con- 
& ceived for you. I ſalute prince Charles, and all our brave 
« officers. Tell them from me, that I never will forget 
« them, and that on every occaſion I ſhall take care to ad- 
e yance them in preference to others. | 

«© FREDERICK.” 

(26) Frederick conſidered diſcipline and ſubordination a8 
eſſential in the conduct of an army. With a ſuſceptible heart, 
he committed, in order to eſtabliſh or preſerve theſe qualities, 
actions which to many perſons will appear cruel, But, when 
he was once perſuaded of the neceſſity of a meaſure, and had 
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ſormed his plan, he ſtifled in his breaſt every ſentiment which 
migbt oppoſe its execution. 

In the firſt war of Sileſia, wiſhing to make ſome altera- 
tions in his camp, during the night, he forbad- every perſon, 
under pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, a fire or 
&her light in his tent. He went himſelf the rounds, In paſſing 
the teift of captain Zietern, he perceived a light. He enters, 
and finds the captain employed in ſealing a letter he had juſt 
been writing to his wife, whom he loved tenderly. © What 
« are you doing there?“ ſays the king; ** Do not you know the 
« order © FZietern throws himſelf on his knees, and begs 
pardon, but neither could nor would attempt to deny his 
fault, Sit down,” ſays the king, « and add to your letter 


and the king diQtates, ** To-morrow I. all periſh on a ſcaffold,” 


| Zictern wrote them, and, the next day, was executed. 


(27) The king, who thought the battle loſt, had fled as 
far as Oppeln. An Auftrian huſſar purſued, and was on the 
point of coming up with him, when the king ſuddenly turns 
about his horſe, lets the huſſar approach, and ſays to him, 
Male no attempts upon my perſon, and you ſhall find me grate- 
ful.“ The huflar, knowing the king again, from the por- 
traits he had ſeen of him, is ſeized with reſpect and aſtoniſh- 
ment; he drops his ſabre, and replies, A bargain, after 
« the war.” At our next meeting,” ſays the king. 
This huffar was afterwards lieutenant- general in the Pruſſian 
ſervice, commanded a regiment of huſſars, and was a knight 
ol the grand order of Pruſſia. He was named Paul Werner, 


(28) Marſhal Schwerin entered into the ſervice of Pruſſia 
in 1720, in quality of major-general. He had been in the 
ſervice of Holland and of the duke of Mecklenbourg, and 


learnt the art of war in the Low Countries and Germany, 


under 


« a few words I am going to dictate to you.” The officer obeys, 


. 
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under Marlborough and Eugene, He was wounded at this one 


battle. prin 
| | leaf 
(29) After the battle, an Auſtrian general wrote a letter, A 
wherein he thus expreſſes himſe]f reſpecting the Pruſſians: Anl 
IJ never in my life ſaw any troops ſo excellent as the 
« Pruffian army. They obſerve a marvellous order in dattle. ( 
« Their ranks and lines were ſo well cloſed, and their evo- biſh 
* Jutions were performed with ſuch equality and preciſion, fdet 
« that you would have ſaid they were at exerciſe on the pa- 
« rade. Their fire was ſo prompt and ſo equal, that it re- (: 
« ſembled claps of thunder.” , þ 
Frederick was concealed in a mill near Ratibor, on the kin 
confines of Poland, He was in deſpair, ſtretched on a truckle- I 
bed; when one of his chaſſeurs arrived from the camp of the 
Molwitz and announced to him the victory, This news cont 
was confirmed a quarter of an hour after by an aide- de- camp. forn 
Wits have repeated on this occalion what was ſaid of 2 (ent 
French general, who had likewiſe hid himſelf in a mill Wl wp 
during a battle wherein his troops were victorious : He has the 
covered himſelf with glory---and with flour. thre 
Maupertuis had followed the king to the battle of Molwitz, I 
not upon an aſs, as Voltaire ſays, but on horſeback. He I 
aſcended a tree for the purpoſe of viewing the battle. Whilſt reck 
he was occupied in obſerving the two armies, a party of Aul- and 
trian huflars advanced full ſpeed towards the ſpot where he into 
was ſtationed. The poor academician, ſhivering with fear, V 
deſcended from the tree, and mounted his horſe to make his leſt 
eſcape; but the animal, which had belonged to an huſſar, no Tre 
ſooner perceived the enemy's troop than he ſet off in a gallop, ¶ mou 
in ſpite of the preſident's efforts, to rejoin his comrades. nerſ 
The huſſars, ſeeing the poor academician trembling with tho. 
terror, {tripped him of the green coat he had on, took his T 
watch, his ring, and ſilver ſnuff box, and covered him with I with 
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one of their ragged cloaks. Luckily he was known by the 


prince de Lichtenſtein, who had ſeen him at Paris, and re- 


leaſed him from the huſſars. (See the following note.) » 
After this battle, the king ſaid, in a letter to the prince of 
Anhalt, “ have neither eaten nor ſlept theſe two days,” 


(30.) Maria-Thereſa 8 the king's attention to the 
biſhop of Sileſia, by ſending him back Mauporeuis, the pre- 
fident of his academy. | 


(31.) ExtraQt of the preliminaries, 


Art. I. There ſhall be an inviolable peace between the 


king and the empreſs. 

II. The two contracting parties ſhall give no ſuccour to 
the enemies of each other, nor form any alliance with them 
contrary to theſe preliminaries, nor comply even with thoſe 
lormerly made in as far as they may be contrary to the pre- 
(ent engagements; and they ſhall endeavour to divert as much 
as poſſible, except by way of arms, the damage which either 
the one or the other of the two parties is, or may be, 
threatened with by any other power. 

III. There ſhall be a general amneſty on both ſides. 


IV. All hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on one ſide and the other, 


reckoning from the day of the ſigning theſe preliminaries; 
and in ſixteen days afterwards the king's troops ſhall retire 
into the countries under his domination. 

V. The empreſs cedes to the king Upper and Lower Si- 
lea, excepting the principality of Teſchen, the town of 
Troppau ,what lies beyond the river of Oppau, and the high 
mountains in Upper Sileſia ; as well as the ſeigniory of Hens 
nerſdorf, and other diſtricts forming a part of Moraviay 
though lying within the boundaries of Upper Sileſia. 

The empreſs cedes alſo to the king the county of Glatz, 
vith the town and caſtle, in entire ſovereignty and inde- 


pendence, 
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On his ſide, the king renounces in perpetuity all preteriſions 
which he either might have had, or may have, againft the 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 

Vi. The king ſhall leave the catholic religion in Sileſia 
in flatu quo, | | 

VII. The king takes upon himſelf the ſole payment of 
the ſums due to the Englith merchants on the mortgage of 
Sileſia. 

VIII. All the priſoners on both ſides ſhall be ſet free with. 
out ranſom, and all contributions ſhall ceaſe at the ſame 
time. | 

IX. Every point excſuttiino commerce ſhall be regulated in 
the future treaty of peace, 

X. The formal treaty ſhall be ſigned in four weeks at the 
lateſt, 

XI. The king of England, the empreſs of Ruſſia, the king 
of Denmark, the States General of the United Provinces 
of the Low Countries, the houſe of Wolfenbuttel, the electot 
of Saxony, ſhall be comprehended in theſe preliminaries, on 
condition that, in ſixteen days after the ſignature of the pre- 
liminaries ſhall be announced to the king, he ſhall withdraw 
his troops from the French army, from Bohemia, and the 
other countries belonging to the queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. 

XII. The exchange of rathfications ſhall be made at Breſ- 
law in eight or ten days, reckoning from the day of the ſig- 
nature, 


© (22.) In the treaty of peace, the articles of the prelimi- 
nary treaty are expreſſed in greater detail, beſides the ſol- 
lowing : | 
Art. VIII. Sultane ſhall be named on each fide to 
regulate the commerce between their reciprocal ſtates and 
ſubjects, matters remaining on the ſame footing as before the 
preſent war, until it be otherwiſe agreed on. 
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IX. The king promiſes to pay the ſums borrowed on Si- 
leſia of the ſubjects of England and Holland, and the queen 
takes upon herſelf the ſums due to the inhabitants of Brabant 
on Sileſia, 

XI. The queen of Hungary and Bohemia ſhall make the 


ſtates of Bohemia renounce every claim of reli on the ſtates, 


towns, and diſtricts of the houſe of Brandenbourg. 


XII. The queen engages to oblige the ſtates of Bohemia 
to renounce all the dominions pf the crown of Bohemia, 
ceded to the king by this treaty. 

Some time before the concluſion of this peace, it is pre- 
tended that the king was informed that the court of France 
had made private propoſitions of peace to the queen of Hun- 
gary, and that the generals had orders to riſk nothing, and not 
to join the Pruſſians. The peace concluded by the king, 
therefore, was conſidered as one ſtroke of art to anticipate 
another. It is imagined that the king made this diſcovery 
through Pallant, an Auſtrian general. A letter from Breſlaw, 
dated the 8th July, 1943, ſpeaks of it thus: 

The king of Pruſſia, having been to pay a viſit to ge- 
« neral-Pallant, who was wounded and taken priſoner at the 
« battle of Chotuſitz ; this general, in the converſations 
« he had with his majeſty, ſuffered it to eſcape him, that he 
« ſhould die contented, could he but reconcile his majeſty 
« with the queen; affuring the king, at the ſame time, that 
« he would infallibly be the dupe of France, of which he 
e ſpoke with the moſt certain conviction, 

« The king feigned incredulity, and ſaid he had proofs to 
the contrary. General Pallant inſtantly replied, that what 
ehe advanced was ſo true, that he only demanded fix days 
* to convince the king of it; and that her majeſty had al- 
« ready been too generous to accept the propoſitions of the 
« cardinal, The king took him at his word, and retired. 
4 The Auftrian general immediately diſpatched a courier 
« expreſs to Vienna, who returned in a few days. Mr. 
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« Pallant acquainted the king with it, who came to fee him, 
« At this viſit, after a few compliments, the baron de Pal- 
cc Jant gave him a letter, defiring him to read it with at- 


« tention. The monarch turned pale in reading it. It was 


« a letter from cardinal de Fleury to the queen of Hungary, 


& in which his eminence offered to this princefs, that the 


te king of France ſhould guaranty Sileſia aud Moravia to her, 


te if ſhe would cede Bohemia to the emperor with a part of 


« Upper Auſtria.” 

The king of Pruſſia after reading this letter, aſked the ge. 
neral if he might keep it a few days. Pallant conſenteg, 
The king, on his return home, faid, in prefence of ſome of 
his generals, ©© The cardinal takes me for a fool, he wants 1 


e cheat me, but I ſettle that matter,” His majeſty gave im- 


mediate orders to count Podewils, his firſt miniſter, to 
treat of peace with lord Hyndford. 

As ſoon as the king had received the general's promiſe of 
the letter, he announced his victory to the marſhal de Broglio 
in the following terms: 

* At length, Monſieur le Marechal, Iam upon a par with 
« my allies. My troops have juſt gained a complete victory. 
It is for you now to profit by it, without which you. may 
< have to anſwer for it to your allies. I pray God, M. le 
5 Marechal, to preſerve you, Federic *,” The ſtyle of this 
letter greatly ſurpriſed M. de Broglio, and gave great unea- 
ſineſs to marſhal Belleifle. But this was doubled on feeing 
an Engliſh courier arrive, whom Mr. de Chevert, com- 
mandant at Prague, had apprehended in paſſing through that 
town, and ſent to the head quarters. This courier, being in- 
terrogated, anſwered that he came from Vienna, and that 
there, as well as in the king of Pruſſia's camp, through which 
he had paſſed, peace was looked upon as certain between the 
queen of Hungary and his Pruſſian majeſty, This cir- 


His manner of ſigning frequently, inſtead of Frederick. 
cumſtance 
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eumſtance determined marſhal Belleiſle to go to the king's 
camp, to learn from the monarch himſelf if theſe reports 
were well founded. He arrived tere the 2d of June. The 
king ſpoke to him without nn gn l. « ] believe, 


« marſhal, that the treaty which ya mention is at the eve 
« of a concluſion, I have preſcrilgd terms of peace to the 
« queen of Hungary, and ſhe hagaccepted them. Having 
« obtained all I want, I make pegce, and all perſons would 
« do the ſame were they in my Ftuation. But if I abandon 
« the alliance of the emperor, I do not, upon this account, 
« forſake the intereſts of that prince; but the queen of Hun- 
« oary, by granting me all I demand, no longer leaves me a 
« reaſon for making war.“ © How,” fays the marſhal, 
& did you dare to abandon the beſt of your allies, and deceive a 
e monarch fa reſpectable as the king of France?” The king at 
firſt replied to this inſolent diſcourſe only by a look full of 
majeſty and indignation. He then ſaid, ** And how do you 
« dare thus to talk to ne? At theſe words, Frederick drew 
from his pocket the cardinal's letter, holding it under the 
eyes of Belleifle, ſaying to him, Read!“ After reading it, 
Belleiſle, confuſed, withdrew, yet not without venting exe- 


cirations on the cardinal, (See note (49). ) 


(33) Extract of the convention of Klein-Schnellendorf, 
ſigned the gth of October, 1741. 

1. The king of Pruſſia has it in his option whether he 
will make himſelf maſter of the town of Neiſſe by ſiege. 
2. The commandant ſhall have orders to ſurrender the place 
after a ſiege of fifteen days. 

5. After this capture, his majeſty, the cds of Pruſſia, 


| ſhall act no more offenſively either againſt the queen of Hun- 


gary, or the king of England, or any of the queen 8. preſent 
allies, before a general peace. | 
6. The king of, Pruſſia ſhall never demand more of the 


queen of Ranger than Upper Sileſia, with the town of Neiſſe. 
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7. The parties ſhall endeavour to conclude a definitive 

treaty towards the month of December next, 
8. The count de Neuperg declares, in the name of the 
queen of Hunky, that ſhe will cede without difficulty to 
the king of Pruſſia, bathe treaty 0 be concluded towards the 
month of December nA, all Lower Sileſia as far as the 
river Neiſs, the town oNeiſſe incluſively, and from the 
other {ide of the Oder to ti; ordinary limits of the duchy of 
Oppeln, with perfect ſoverqgnty and independence. 

9. The 16th of this mon 
with his whole army towards Moravia, and from thence 
whereſoever he thinks proper. 

10. The caſtle of Ottmachau ſhall be evacuated at the * 
time that the queen's army ſhall retire. 

12. A part of the king of Pruſſia's army ſhall take up win- 
ter quarters in Upper Sileſia till the month of April, 1742. 

17. On one fide and the other ſmall parties ſhall be ſent out 
to continue hoſtilities pro forma, and it ſhall be agreed upon 
In what manner to act during the courſe of the enſuing 


n 0.7, 


ſpring, in caſe a treaty or general peace does not take place 


before that time. 


18. Theſe preſent articles are to be kept as an involabl 
ſecret, 


(34) This work is by John Peter, of Ludewig, a privy 
counſellor, and chancellor of the regency of Magdebourg ; 
and it is entitled, | 

Catholica religio in tuto : vicinia regni Polonie in tuto, vindi- 
catis Sileſiæ ducatibus adverſus Auflriacam vim, 


(35) The title of this work is, Summaria recenſis pretenſia- 
num ſacrg regiæ majeſtatis Pruſſiæ, ſacri Romani Imperii electoris 
& marchionis Brandenburgenfis, in quibuſdam Silefig & Luſutiæ 
traftibus, fils biflorico deducta, interprete n, Auguſt, 
Voltenio, Ki. ©. 

(36) The 


> marſhal de Neuperg ſhall retire 
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(36) The king, being at Pyrmont, ſent general count 
Schmettau to Caſſel to demand in marriage Maria- Amelia, 
only daughter of the landgrave, for the margrave Charles of 
Brandenbourg. It was granted; but his death, which hap- 
pened the 19th November, 1744, prevented its celebration, 


(37) The exceſſive price of every article of conſumption 
may give an idea of the ſituation of the beſieged, Twenty- 
two ſols (or eleven pence) a pound were paid tor horſ:-fleth ; 
and there were $000 horſes eaten. A hare coſt 45 livres, a 


' gooſe 24 livres, 15 livres for ſixty eggs, a cow 20 louis-d or, 


an Ox 50 louis, &c. 


(38) This treaty of perpetual union contains five articles. 
By the 1ſt the object of the treaty is fixed, which is the pre- 
ſervation and maintenance of peace in Germany. 


The 2d ſtates that the allies ſhall unite in end-avouring to 
engage the court of Vienna to acknowledge the emperor. 


The 3d mentions the differences on the ſubject of the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion, and the introduction of a truce in 
Germany. 

'The 4th conveys a reciprocal guaranty of all the ſtaces 122 
ſeſſed by the contracting parties. 

The 5th promiſes mutual ſuccour and aſſiſtance to ſuch of 
the contracting parties as ſhall be attacked in its ſtates on ac- 
count of this union. 


(39) In this publication the king gives as a reaſon for his 
conduct the neceſſity of appeaſing the troubles of the empire, 
of re-eſtablithing peace and order, and of reſtoring vigour to 
the laws, In it, he reproaches the queen of Hungary with 
the cruelties exerciſed by her troops in the hereditary pro- 
vinces of the emperor, the deſign of deſtroying the Germanic 


liberty, and of forging chains againſt Germany, He declares 


that for an age paſt the houſe of Auſtria has adopted, as the 
tundamental principle of its policy, the endeavour to reduce 
U-&4: x all 
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all the princes of the empire under the yoke of deſpotiſm ; 
end he produces, as an example of this, the conduct of the court 
of Vienna during the two laſt years. 

Germany, he remarks, is overrun with foreign troops, 
which coſt great ſums, and are maintained at the expence of 
many princes of the empire who take no part in theſe dif- 
ferences, Numerous armies have marched through. the 
neutral provinces of the empire, without any previous letters 
of requitition, agreeable towſage. The queen has concluded 
alliances to indemnify certain powers for the large extraor- 
dinary ſuccours with which they furniſh her. Her generals 
have attempted to take by force Imperial cities; her miniſters 
have laboured to detach from the chief of the empire the 
electors, and other princes, by promiſes, menaces, and other 
illicit means. An effort has been made to throw ridicule 
and contempt on the ſacred perſon of the emperor. The 
object of the court of Vienna is violently to ſeize the Im- 
perial crown, and place it on the head of a prince who does 
not even reſide in the empire. It would prove a ſcandal for 
the electors to ſuffer the queen of Hungary to deprive them 
of the freedom of election, and the rights which they have 


invariably enjoyed according to the conſtitution of the em- 
ire, &c. | 


(40) Secret article of the union of Frankfort, publiſhed by 
the court of Vienna, and denied by that of Pruſſia. 

In as much as the diſinclination hitherto teſtified by the 
© court of Vienna, and her allies, for the re-eſtabliſhment 
« of the repoſe and tranquillity of the empire, affords but too 


© great reaſon to apprehend, that, far from adopting ami- 


& cable meaſures, conformably to the treaty between 
6 the ſaid court will either reje&, or elude at leaſt, the effect 
6 for which it was reaſonable to hope, it will become indiſ- 
& penſable to recur to ſtionger and more efficacious methods, 
&« His majeſty, the king of Pruſſia, always animated with the 
60 deſire of co-operating in the pacification of Germany, 

| « after 
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« after mature deliberation, has conſidered that there can be 
« no expedients more ſummary and more deciſive than to 
« promiſe and engage, as he does promiſe and engage, by 
« the preſent ſeparate article, to take upon himfelf the ex- 
te pedition for the conqueſt of all Bohemia, and to put his 
« [mperial majeſty in poſſeſſion of that crown, and guaranty 
« it, for ever, to him, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. His Imperial 
« majeſty, penetrated with the moſt lively gratitude, on this 
« condition, cedes from the preſent moment to his Pruffian 
« majeſty, irrevocably, and in perpetuity, to him, his heirs, 
« and lateſt deſcendants, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt authentic 
t manner, the claims he has on the circles, ſeigniories, and 
« towns hereafter mentioned, to wit, the town and all the 
« circle of Kœnigſgrætz. His Imperial majeſty cedes, hke- 
« wiſe, to his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, the circles of 
« Bunzlaw and Leutmeritz, fo as that all the countries ſitu- 
« ated between the frontiers of Sileſia and the river Elbe, as 
„well as from the town and circle of Kœnigſgrætz, to the 
« confines of Saxony, ſhall belong to the king of Pruſſia; 
and the courſe of the Elbe ſhall form the barrier of the two 
« ſtates; and the country ſituated on the other ſide of that 
& river, and within the limits of Boheniia, ſhall remain to his 
Imperial majeſty, ſhould even any parts of it be depen- 
« dencies of the circles ceded to his Pruſſian majeſty, ex- 
« cepting the ſeigniory and town of Parduwitz, and the town 
of Colin, which his Imperial majeſty now cedes to his 
4 Pruffian majeſty, for himſelf, his ſucceſſors, &c. His Im- 
« perial majeſty engages, on the aforeſaid condition, from 
« the preſent moment, to guaranty to the king of Pruſſia, 
© &c, &c. the countries he has ceded to him, or does now 
e cede to him, by virtue of the preſent article; provided, ne- 
e vertheleſs, that Bohemia, on the footing on which it ſhall 
* remain with his Imperial majeſty, ſhall be ſuſceptible of no 


further diſmemberment. His Imperial majeſty, likewiſe, 


« cedes, 
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te cedes, on the aforeſaid condition, to his Pruſſian majeſty, 
« jrrevocably, and in perpetuity, for him, his heirs, &c. his 
ce claims on Upper Sileſia. _ He alſo engages to guaranty it to 
« him, as ſoon as his Pruſſian majeſty ſhall have conquered 
& and acquired poſſeſſion of it, in like manner as his Pruſſian 
© majeſty promiſes to guaranty to his Imperial majeſty Upper 
& Auſtria to him, his ſucceſſors, &c. as ſoon as his Imperial 
* majeſty ſhall have conyuered and taken poſſeſſion of the 
e ſame,” &c, &c. | 
This is- not the only inſtance in this war, wherein the 
belligerent powers denied the meaſures imputed to each other, 
Charles VII. finding himſelf in urgent want, had propoſed to 
ſecularize ſome biſhoprics and chapters, ſuch as Saltzbourg, 
Paſſau, &c. and to take poſſeſſion of their wealth. This 
project rendered him an object of vengeance wich the pope 
and clergy, and he had no other method to appeaſe them, but 
by declaring that he had never entertained any ſuch idea, 
Louis XV. whom the war obliged to impoſe freſh taxes, was 


deſirous of peace; cardinal Fleury wrote (as it is reported) 
the letter which we have mentioned to general Kœnigſck, 


in which he excuſed himſelf, and threw the conduct of the 
court of France on marſhal Belleiſle. A letter of this nature, 
in fact, was ſhewn ; but the cardinal publicly denied that he 


had ever written any like it. Voltaire remarks, in his Age of 


Louis XV. that no perſon Was esel upon * this dif+ 
avowal. 


(41) It is eaſy to conceive that a body of troops purſued by 


a conſiderable army, and by ſwarms of light cavalry, obliged 


to traverſe a mountainous country, through inconvenient 
roads, and in a rainy ſeaſon, could not make ſuch a retreat 


without great loſs and difficulty. It ſeems, however, as it 


the king did not think the evil ſo great as it was generally 
imagined ; ſor he appeared fo ſatisfied with the conduct of 
general 
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general Naſſau, who had covered the march, that, an his ar- 


rival at the camp, he took off his own ribband of the order 


of the Black Eagle, and put it round his neck. 


(42) ln this publication he aſſures the Hungarians that he 
has no other object in view by the war, but to maintain the 
peace of the empire, and to ſupport the Imperial dignity. 
That the king does not think of making freſh conqueſts, nor 
has any intention of enriching himſelf at the expence of the 
empreſs queen, That this whole war regards only the wel- 
fare of the empire, and by no means the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, In conſequence, he hopes that the noble Hungarian 


nation will not commit hoſtilities and ravages contrary to the 


friendſhip and good underſtanding which ſhould prevail be- 
tween neighbours. The nation is next entreated not to make 
incurſions, or ravages, in the ſtates of his majeſty, on which 


condition they are aſſured that they have nothing to fear from 


the Pruſſian troops; but that, if, on the contrary, they com- 
mit any hoſtilities, every thing that juſt repriſals can admit 
will be exerciſed againſt the be 25 of Hungary and its in- 
habitants, &c, 


(43) The queen, in this piece, reminds the inhabitants of 
dileſta of the mildneſs and goodneſs with which they have 
been governed by her predeceſſors ; ſhe promiſes them the 
lame care, the ſame attention, the ſame indulgence, She co- 
venants to maintain them in all their rights and privileges; 
offers to liſten to their complaints, and redreſs all the 
grievances they may preſent to her; and promiſes her pro- 
tection and ſpecial favour to ſuch as ſhall diſtinguiſh” them- 
ſelves by their zeal and attachment to her ſervice. She for- 
bids them, likewiſe, to obey the avocatory letters iſſued at 
this time by the king. 


(44) The king's anſwer is nearly of the ſame nature as that 


of the court of Vienna, Careſſes and menaces are there 
laviſhed 
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laviſhed on the Silefians - and it is declared that every perſon 
ſhall be conſidered as a traitor who holds any correſpondence, 


or intelligence,” with the enemies of the king. 


(45) Letter of a Pruſſian officer on the battle of Landſhout. 


& To give you an idea of the little action at Landſhout, of 
& which you deſire the particulars, I muſt go back and bring 
te to your recollection, that colonel Winterfeldt, being recalled 
« from Upper Sileſia, was detached from the king's army 
with 1500 huſſars, and four battalions of grenadiers, to- 
« wards the mountains of Schmiedeberg and Hirſchberg, 
<4 to make head againſt a troop of Boſniacs and Lycanians, 
e who were ravaging the country. They ſoon fell in with, 
ce defeated, and totally diſperſed them; but the enemy were 


« ſo exaſperated, that they determined to take their revenge 


<« as ſoon as poſſible, more eſpecially as their main object was 
ce to penetrate with their whole army by Landſhout and the 
< mountainous country bordering on Bohemia. Lieutenant 
<« general count Nadaſti was entruſted with this expedition, 
ce and had under him prince Eftherhazi, and colonel Pataſ- 
« chutz, commandant of the Boſniac troops, ſo roughly 
<« handled by Winterfeldt. The latter breathed nothing but 
& ſanguinary vengeance, and had ſworn, by all the ſaints, that 
et he would either take, or be taken by, the Pruſſians; an en- 
e gagement which (as you ſhall perceive) he has ſince pattly 
« fulfilled. | 
„ Whilſt the enemy were making theſe diſpoſitions, and 
& had taken poſt at Friedland and Schœmberg, Winterfeldt 
« advanced from Hirſchberg towards Landſhout, at a time 
* when lieutenant-general Du Moulin was marching towards 
& the ſame place with two battalions of grenadiers, ten ſqua- 
« drons of Mellendorf dragoons, and 300 huſſars from 
„ Schweidnitz. The 20th of May, Winterfeldt took poſt 
at Landſhout. The ten ſquadrons, commanded by major- 


«© general de Stille, were cantoned at Gieſmandorf, and 
| = Du Moulin, 
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Du Moulin, with the grenadiers and huſſars, at Reichenau; 
« the former at a mile“, the latter at two miles, from 
« Landſhout, S - 

« They remained thus ſtationed the 21ſt, as the enemy did 
« not ſtir, and information had been communicated of their 
« intention to deceive us, and fall upon the magazine at 
„ Schweidaitz, where there were only two battalions. The 
« lieutenant-general had an interview the 22d with Stille and 
4 Winterfeldt, reſpecting the meaſures to be taken; in which 
it was agreed, that the Jieutenant-general, with the dra- 
« goons, grenadiers, and huſſars he had brought with him, 
& ſhould approach, the next day, to Schweidnitz, whilſt 
„ Winterfeldt, with four battalions, and 1400 huſſars, ſhould 
«continue to obſerve what enemies there were at Schoem- 
« berg and Friedland. 

« The 23d, at 3 o'clock in the morning, Winterfeldt ſeat 
« a chaſſeur to general Stille, deſiring him to ſuſpend his 
march, as he had reaſon to think the enemy were coming 
«to attack him 3 but told him, at the ſame time, not to quit 
« his quarters until the matter was more certain, of which 
« he would not fail to inform him, thould his preſence be- 
come neceſſary. Stille forwarded the ſame meſſenger to Du 
„Moulin. The trumpets were then ſounded for ſaddling, 
and he quitted his cantonments, formed his ſquadrons on 
* the high road to Landſhout, and waited for more particular 
« advices. Between 5 and 6 o'clock, we thought that we 
heard the firing of cannon, but feebly, and at great inter- 
*vals; the wind, which was contrary, preventing us from 
* diſtinguiſhing the noiſe of the diſcharges, Winterfeldt, 


* however, was then attacked in regular form, He had 


* marched from Landſhout at break of day, with three bat- 
« talions, to poſt himſelf on the heights immediately in front 
* of the town: on the {ide of Liebau and Griſſau, by which 


* A German mile is ſix Engliſh miles ; and the 3 pre- 
umes that this diſtance muſt be meant, 
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« the enemy neceſſarily muſt paſs ; his huſſars, who Wete 
s encamped before him, near to Reichen-Hennerſdorf, were 
« already on horſeback in front of their camp, when they 
« ſaw a large body of huſſars filing oppoſite to them, with 
4 ſome infantry, and a great number of Pandours. The 
<« party being unequal for our huſſars, they were obliged to 
« fall back on our grenadiers, on which the Pandours, flips 
« ping by the village, entered the abandoned camp, and ſet 
« fire to the ſtraw huts, whilſt other troops of huſſars and in. 
« fantry continued to ſteal along the mountain, behind the 
% prenadiers, as thoſe of the enemy were three times ſtronger, 
and ſupported by the Hungarian infantry 3 and, accord- 
« ingly, the latter, under a perſuaſion that Winterfeldt would 
« ſtil] give way, thought proper to deſcend into the valley, 
and made a ſhew of attacking him on the heights. They 
& had cannon with them, and were advancing in tolerably 
% good order, when Winterfeldt, in his turn, ordered his 
* huſſars, with ſome cannon, and a few companies of gre- 
e nadiers, to deſcend to meet them, and make a regular fire 
« by platoons, in which they ſucceeded ſo well, as to oblige 
one Hungarian battalion of Haller to retreat, and the other 
tc to throw themſelves behind a ſcreen for ſhelter. They 
« did not, however, entirely give up the matter, but collected 
«* in order of battle at the foot of the mountain by which 
« they came. On the other hand, the Pandours gained 2 
* {mall wood, oppoſite the heights on the flank of our bat- 
te talions, and killed and wounded ſome men. They had even 
<« the intrepidity to climb up theſe heights on their hands and 
& feet, to fire their pieces into the breaſts of our men, and 
& then leap down again, where they had no danger to appre- 
« hend. A party of Tolpatſches and huſſars paſſed at the 
&© {ame time the ſuburbs of Landſhout, and ſpread themſelves 
cc over the hills on the other ſide of the town; ſo that our 
« ſituation did not carry too favourable an appearance, out 
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« get into motion. At this moment major- general Stille 
« moſt opportunely arrived. The firſt effect produced by the 
appearance of his corps was, that all the enemy's troops 
« which had paſſed the town fell back on their main body, 
« ind their infantry wholly abandoned the valley to regain 
« the ſummit of the hill, under the cover of three lines of 
« huffars, compoſed of above 3000 horſe, As ſoon as the 
« Pruſſian dragoons had paſſed the ſuburb and joined Win- 
« terfeldt's battalion, they ranged themſelves in line of bat- 
« tle on the right wing over againſt the enemy. Our huf- 
« fars were placed in a line before the dragoons, and the fig- 
« nal being given, they marched, then deſcended full ſpeed 
« from the heights on which we were, and remounted with 
« the ſame velocity thoſe on which the enemy was poſted, 
The Auſtrian huſſars did not chuſe to ſuſtain the impetuo- 
« ſity of this ſhock, and regained the ſummit of the moun- 
a tain, in hopes that their infantry and Pandours poſted in 
« the wood would check us by their fire. But, though they 
« made a general diſcharge on us, and the hill we had to 
« aſcend was very ſteep, we never ſtopped, but reached the 
« top of it as ſoon as the fugitives, and ſo as to bear down 
«and overturn all before us. Five hundred were cut to 
ie pieces; ſeventy-two, among whom was colonel Pataſchutz, 
« were made priſoners; and the reſt totally diſperſed, We 
© purſued them as far as the plain of Griſſau, and ſhould 
e have taken the whole detachment, had not the ponds, dikes, 
& and other defiles near the abbey, prevented us from puſhing 
ee our point. Upwards of one thouſand muſquets, ſabres, 
e &c, were picked up along the road by which they fled, and 
© the peaſants have ſince informed us, that Nadaſti ſent 
« twenty-three waggons laden with the wounded into Bo- 
© hemia. | 
„After this ſtroke, we remained quietly at Landſhout till 

« the 26th; when, learning that the van of the enemy's 
„main army, as well Auſtrian as Saxon, was little more 
« than 
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« than a league from us, we retreated on the night of the 
& 27th to Schweidnitz, without any moleſtation, &c. 
| « Camp before Schweidnitz, 29 May, 1745,” 


(46) At this battle the prince of Pruſſia, the king's brother, 
father of the preſent king, marched at the head of his brigade 
amidſt the fire; the marquis de Valori, the French envoy, 
who was near the king, appearing aſtoniſhed at it, the prince 
replied, One cannot be better than with ſuch comrades, but it 
« ig neceſſary to ſhew them that you are worthy of them.” 


Louis XV. had ſent to the king an officer, named La Tour, 
to announce to him the victory of Fontenoy. This officer 


was witneſs to the battle of Strigau, or Hohen-Friedberg, and 


| Frederick wrote to the king of France, [ have paid at 
Friedberg the bill of exchange you drew on me from Fontenoy.“ 


We read in Voltaire, This officer found the king of Pruſſia 
« at the extremity of Lower Sileſia towards Ratibor, on the 
e brow of a mountain near a village called Frideberg. It was 
« there he ſaw this monarch gain a ſignal victory over the 
« Auſtrians,” 

A German writer e in ſpeaking of this paſſage, 
© That Frideberg is at the foot of the Bohemian mountains, 
« in Lower Sileſia; and Ratibor in Upper Sileſia, on the 
Oder, upwards of 40 leagues from Frideberg.“ 


The king ſaid to La Tour before the battle, * You want 
% to know, then, to whom Sileſia will belong?“ „No, re- 
plied La Tour, I wiſh only to be a witneſs of the manner 
„in which your maar puniſhes your enemies and n 
a your dominions.” 


w 


At the cloſe of this battle, general Goſler, at the head of 
his regiment of Bareith dragoons, made an attack truly he- 
roic. The king, to recompenſe this regiment, gave them a 

diploma, in which all the circumſtances of this attack are 
| detailed, and all the officers who contributed to it are named 
wich 
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he WW with commendations worthy of their valour. This diploma 

is always kept by the commandant of the regiment. 

Y Major Chaſot, w ho was then in this regiment, particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, To reward him, the king added to his 


vs arms the Pruſſian eagle, with the words Friedberg, 76, al- 
de luding to the number of colours n from the enemy at this 
battle. | | 
ce 
it At the ſame battle, ſome generals were taken, amongſt 
whom was one of the name of Ræmer (the German word for 
ir, Roman). The day after the engagement, they were all in- 
1 vited to dine with the king.“ Now,” obſerved the king, 
nd that have once beaten your army, I will vanquiſb you where- 
1 « ever I find you.” General Rœmer replied, “Sire, Han- 
1 c nibal beat the Romans four times, but the fifth he was beaten, 
and the war terminated.” ** True,” ſays Frederick, hut 
Na Hannibal did not command Pruſffians, and his oppoſers were re only 
be « Romans *. 
vas | 
he Refleftions of a Pruſſian officer on the battle of Hohen- Friedberg, 
tet is impoſſible not to beſtow infinite praiſe on the king 
ge, « of Pruſſia's conduct both before and on the day of this me- 
*. morable engagement. The ſituation of affairs called for 
he « ſome deciſive action. In keeping on the defenſive, and con- 
„ fining himſelf to hinder the enemy from penetrating into 
int « dileſia through the mountains, he would have been obliged 
re- to ſacrifice many men, and enervate his provinces and 
ber finances, as his army would have been under the neceſſity 
0s of ſubſiſting at its own expence, and, after all, at the riſk 
; te of not ſucceeding ; for the enemy was either actually or, 
of « reputedly ſuperior. He had in his rear the whole forces of 
5 « Bohemia, and even ſuppoſing that this campaign might 
fa To feel properly this reply, the reader muſt recolle& that the word 


kemer, made uſe of by the king in ſpeaking of the Romans in German, 
ned aluded to the general's name. 
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b hare paſſed over in trifling ſkirmiſhes, his experience in 
& caſes of this nature, and the ſuperiority of his light troops, 
& gave us no room to hope for equal ſucceſſes in every part, 
« We muſt add to theſe conſiderations, that the king, ſtand- 
& ing in need of all his troops to make head againſt prince 
& Charles of Lorraine and the duke of Weiſſenfels, muſt ne- 
c ceſſarily abandon the heights of Sileſia, from whence the 
&« inſurgents might diſperſe themſelves on all ſides, and render 
ec our ſubſiſtence very difficult; and the more ſo, as they 
&« had juſt ſurpriſed the fortreſs of Coſel. It was abſolutely 
&« requiſite, therefore, to bring the enemy to a battle as ſoon 
& as poſſible, to attain the deſired object, which was to drive 
te them from Silefia, and tranſport the theatre of war into 
« Bohemia. The king, accordingly, performed a maſter- 


« ſtroke in feigning to dread the ſuperiority of the combined 


« army, and in circulating the report of his intentions not to 
« wait for them in the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, but 
& to occupy a ſure poſt between Breſlaw and Glogau, on the 
4 Oder, for the convenience of his convoys. In conſequence 
&« of theſe falſe rumours, he evacuated the mountains, Upper 
« Sileſia, and the county of Glatz, collected all his different 
<« corps, and kept himſelf cloſe and covered in his camp be- 
* tween Schweidnitz and Striegau, making uſe of every pol- 
&« ſible precaution to conceal ſrom the enemy both his real 
<« deſigns and the number of his troops; thoroughly per- 
& ſuaded, that if prince Charles once deſcended into the plain, 
eit would then only depend on us to force him to come to 
«© blows. 
The event juſtified the wiſe meaſure adopted by the 
« king ; and if, to conſtitute a great captain, it be neceſlary 
& to conceive vaſt projects and prepare the plans, he muſt not 
« be leſs ſo, who can turn to profit the movements when in 
execution, and act with dexterity and vigour. It is here 
cc again that Frederick diſplayed the extent of his abilities. 
&« As ſoon as s he ſaw his ſtratagem ſucceed, and that prince 
| « Charles 
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in « Charles and the duke of Weiſſenfels fell into the ſnare, he 
ps, Wl © ſeized the favourable moment with marvellous prompti- 


rt. « tude ; and ſuppoſing, with reaſon, that the combined army, 
d- « deſcended from the mountains at ſunſet, would not have 
ce « time to arrange themſelves during the night, he ſurpriſed 
je- 


« and attacked them at break of day, and gained a complete 
the « yictory. 
« The ſame cannot be ſaid of the combined army and their 
« conduct, The court of Vienna, deſigning to retake Si- 
« lefia, thought to be able to terminate the war in the courſe 15 
« of this ſingle campaign. 75 
do not pretend to decide whether the place by which | 1 
« prince Charles entered Sileſia was or was not the beſt 
« adapted to his deſigns. It is for thoſe who have more ex- 
« perience than I have in this great branch of war to deter- 
© mine that queſtion, Yet, it appears, that Saxony being 
« wholly in the intereſt of the 'court of Vienna, and almoſt 
on the point of openly breaking out againſt us, it was the 
«-moſt eligible to make an attack againſt us on that fide, 
and the only error was in the manner of conducting it, 
* Would it not have been better judged, had they proved leſs 
t haſty in deſcending from the mountains? Would they not 
have aGed more wiſely, had they eſtabliſhed themſelves 
along Luſatia, and kept us in continual alarms, during that 
* time making their light troops attack on all ſides, to harraſs 
eus, and render our convoys more difficult? 
I ſhall be anſwered, that a great army, like that of prince 
Charles, was difficult to ſubſiſt ; and that, in purſuing 
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the * theſe ideas, the prince ran the riſk of wanting neceſlaries, 
ary © 2s his magazines in Bohemia were not too well provided. 

n+ * But, all kgow that Saxony had abundance of every ne- 
8 e ceſſary article, that this power only waited the favourable 
here moment to throw off the maſk, and poſſeſſed a train of ar- 
1 85 < tillery in readineſs for the pretended ſiege of Glogau. 
2 Thus, what could have been loſt by playing the ſureſt 
aries 
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de game, keeping us ſome time in check, and then ſuddenly 
« appearing through another paſſage higher up, or Jower 


©« down? For, it would have proved almoſt impoſſible for us 


& to block all theſe paſſages, without greatly diminithing our 
« forces, which, independently of this reaſon, would have 


4 been only too much diſperſed by frequent eſcorts and de- 


ce tachments, if the Hungarian troops executed their duty, 
« But, perhaps, the prince of Lorraine had preciſe orders from 


the council of war at Vienna, to haſten affairs and try the 
« fortune of a battle, Even in this caſe the error falls on 


« him ; for, apparently, the council of war would not give 
& theſe orders but in conſequence of the reports made by the 


« generals to the court, of the fituation of the two armies; 


« and he, on his fide, was ſo blinded by the falſe, but flat- 
ce tering intelligence of our diligence to avoid meeting him, 
ce that he did not allow himſelf time to diſtruſt theſe accounts, 
6 and, conſequently, built on ſuppoſitions by which he and 
« his court were duped. | 
All this, however, does not weigh a feather in the ſcale 
« with his conduct on the evening before the battle. He 
« quitted the mountains towards the evening, and we have 
te certain information that ſeveral regiments of his army did 
« not reach the plain till the night was far advanced, and we 
« were already in full march to attack him. Why did he not 
6 perform this manceuvre earlier? He would have had time 
c at leaſt to draw up in order of battle, nor would he have 
« done amiſs to have remained ſo all the night. Inſtead of 
& this, he arrives in the middle of darkneſs, which prevents 


te the neceſſary arrangements; the horſes are picketed, and 


« the army go to reſt, as if the enemy was at 20 leagues 
« diſtance. I paſs over in ſilence what is ſaid of too long a 
e dinner which the prince gave that day to the duke of 
«« Weiflenfels, and which was reported to have ſuſpended, 
« for ſome hours, the activity of the generals. I wiſh rather to 


attribute this anecdote to the malice of the prince's enemies. 


« As 
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« As for the reſt, I am not ignorant that the cauſe of the 
te misfortune ariſing from this ill- timed ſecurity is imputed 
« to the want of vigilance in general Nadaſti. But, it is 
« certain, that the ſituation of our camp and our precautions 
« prevented that general from taking a near ſurvey of us; a 
« circumſtance which alone ſhould have made the prince of 
« Lorraine imagine that things were not in the ſituation in 
« which he, at firſt, concluded them to be ſtanding. 

« On the other hand, his whole army were full of preju- 
« dices reſpecting the Pruſſians. The common ſoldiers were 
« perpetually told, that the Pruſſians, enfeebled and diſeou- 
e raged by the laſt campaign, would never make a ſtand, and 
« that the Auſtrians would remain at liberty to pillage Sileſia 
«at their pleaſure, What muſt theſe men, lulled into ſe- 
« curity by ſuch flattering ideas, have thought, when, on 
« waking, they ſaw a formidable army of theſe very Pruſſians, 
* who, far from ſuffering themſelves to be driven, were ad- 
« vancing with a firm countenance and rapid ſteps to teach 
« them to the contrary? Such ſurpriſes are always fatal; and 
«if it be ſometimes good to inſpire the ſoldier with conft- 
« dence, it muſt not at leaſt be founded on illuſions that may 
« ſa ſpeedily be diſſipated. But, even in this caſe, the Au- 
« ftrians had not experience on their fide, We had beaten 
« them in more than one engagement, and in this they had 
e ſoon reaſon to be convinced that the ideas with which their 
© generals had Julled them were chimeras. The generals 
« themſelves were taken unawares ; the ſoldiers were ſur- 
« priſed and full of conſternation : what could be expected 
«* in ſuch a ſituation, but confuſion and defeat? 

„ muſt, however, render juſtice to theſe ſame generals, 
and allow that they uſed efforts worthy of intrepid men, 
by endeavouring to make the moſt advantage of the ground 
*and of their forces, But, our vivacity had gotten the 
« ſtart of their too tardy exertions; and with thrice their 
* yalour they never could have avoided a defeat. They felt, 
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& from their own experience, the truth of the axiom, In war 
tt faults can never be committed with impunity.” 

(47) The battle of Soor does the greateſt honour to Fre- 
derick II. He confeſſes himſelf that he had committed a fault 
in the firſt inſtance, by detaching a body of troops from his 
army into Upper Sileſia. I deſerved,” he remarks, in an 
inſtruction to his generals,** zo be beaten at Soor; and that would 


„have been the caſe, but for the ſtill of my 1. and the 
& courage of my „ 


But, let us Feure to ourſelves this prince ſurpriſed by an 
army of 40,000 combatants, environed on all fides by ſwarms 
of light troops, and having no force to oppoſe to them but 
18 or 19,000 men. The danger does not diſturb him; he 


+ Tetains'all the calmneſs of reflection. He has but an inſtant 


to form in, and he employs it ſo well, that his diſpoſition 
paſſes for a maſter-ſtroke. He profits by the faults of the 
enemy, And gains a complete victory over troops who wee 
already rejoicing at his expected defeat, | 


In the liſt of priſoners made by the Auſtrians in this battle, 
was the ſecretary of the king's cabinet, ſome of his pages, 
ſervants, and attendants on the baggage. The Auftrians 
took allo his militacy cheſt, which was but inconſiderable, 
and even the king's own baggage. Frederick, who had nei- 
ther pen nor ink, wrote thus with a pencil to his miniſter at 
Breſaw: I have beaten the Auflrians, I have taken priſoners, 


„ ing Te Deum. FREDERICK.” 


After the battle, the king returned his thanks to the army 
in theſe terms: © His majeſty thanks all his officers and 
4e ſoldiers: for the bravery, fidelity, and good will with 
$6 Which they have ſerved him at the battle of Soor. His 
i majeſty will not fail, as far as lies in his power, to maniſeſt, 
on every occaſion, his gratitude to his 3 gallant officers, and 
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« to take care of their promotion and their fortune, He is 
« alſo in the firm confidence that ſo long as one only of theſe 
« worthy officers ſhall be alive, the glory of the Pruſhan arms 
« and the ſafety of the country will always exiſt.“ 


(48) The grand viſier, by order of the grand Turk, invited 
the miniſters of the Chriſtian princes at Conſtantinople to an 
extraordinary conference, He painted to them, with warmth, 
the ravages and miſeries of war, and added, that the grand 
ſeignior, his maſter, after conſidering what commerce would 
ſuffer, if the Chriſtian princes lived in war, had reſolved to 
offer his mediation ; that he had written to them on the ſub- 
jet, and hoped to rective ſuch an anſwer from them as he 
deſired, 

The grand viſier declared to Mr, de Benkler, win from 
the queen of Hungary, „That his maſter could not, with- 
« out diſpleaſure, behold the preſent war, not only becauſe 
« he lived in harmony with ſeveral of the belligerent powers, 
« hut alſo becauſe the commerce of the Turks ſuffered 
„greatly from it; and that it was even to be feared leſt the 
* continuation of theſe troubles ſhould ruin it entirely.“ 

He then turned to M. Deſbordes, ſecretary to the Dutch 


embaſſy, and ſaid to him: Is it not ſhameful for you 


« Chriſtians, who with to paſs for the true believers, to 
have wholly baniſhed from amongſt you the ſpirit of peace; 
and that we Muſſulmen, whom you call infidels, ſhould 
* find ourſelves obliged to inſpire you with the ſentiments 
* you ought to poſſeſs? The grand ſeignior, my maſter, is 
* touched with the miſeries that deſolate Europe, and has 
6 se me to offer his high and powerful mediation to 

your maſters, and the other Chriſtian powers, and to re- 
* commend peace to them. I muſt declare to you, there- 
fore, in the name of his highneſs, that his ſubjects ſuffer 
greatly from theſe wars, and that, in 2 he de- 
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offers to become mediator amongſt them, &c. 
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At the ſame time he gave to each of the miniſters and fo- 
reign reſidents a long writing, as fingular for its ſtyle as for 
its ideas, and which opened with the mention of the creation 
of the world. The following is the ſubſtance of it. 


God, after creating the world, alſo created man, to put 
« the finiſhing hand to ſo beautiful a work, and gave him, 
« with the qualities of mind and body, entire power over the 
« earth and the ſea, Man, to procure himſelf an agreeable 
&« life, applied to arts and profeſſions, Great moderation is 
ee neceſſary to govern well the body of the human ſpecies, 
« They who are refractory muſt be brought back to reaſon 
« by war and by arms, But, as ſoon as affairs proceed prol- 
„ perouſly, we ſhould think of peace, which is the ſource of 
« all happineſs, Though man feels a natural horror againſt 
« arms, princes, notwithſtanding, are often obliged to em- 
„ ploy them. But, however juſt their quarrels, they muſt 


4 ſoon be finiſhed, for war has dreadful conſequences. ..., 


« The Ottoman Porte was in hopes that the Chriſtian princes 


would at length be tired of war, but ſhe learns, by her am- 


6 baſſadors, that numerous armies are going to enter the field 
« at the beginning of ſpring. Now, as only great evils 
can reſult from it, the following repreſentations are made 
t to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, at the moſt gracious court of 
e the invincible emperor, who is the treaſure of God, and a 
% mode] of the majeſty of Alexander the Great: 


« 1, That theſe wars ſhed too much human blood, 
&« 2dly, That they cauſe the misfortune of many poor 


young girls, who are expoſed to be diſhonoured. 


« 34ly, That they ſuſpend the commerce and ſubſiſtence 
5 of a great multitude of men. 


In hopes that the Chriſtian princes will ſuffer themſclves 
io be touched by theſe repreſentations, the grand ſeignior 
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To this piece was joined, at the ſame time, certain propo- 
ſitions reſpecting the congreſs and the preliminary articles, 
of which the following are the principal heads: 

61. The grand ſeignior will admit into the mediation 
« the empreſs of Ruſſia, the crown of Sweden, and the te- 
« publics of Venice and Holland, | 

« 2, The congreſs {hall be holden at Venice, becauſe that 
« city is well ſituated to admit of certain intelligence being 
« brought to Conſtantinople, of the ſtate of the negociations, 
«and for conveying the ſame to the capitals of the other 
„ Chriſtian princes, 

% 4, The ſublime Porte will give full powers to two mi- 
« nifters who ſhall reſide for ſome years at Vienna and at 
« Paris, and to whom the Chriſtian policy ſhall be known. 
« To them, likewiſe, ſhall be added a man of talents and ex- 
« perience. | | 

« 4, If the grand pontiff of the Chriſtians ſends to the 
« congreſs one of his apoſtles to facilitate the overtures of 
« peace by his repreſentations, the Porte is alſo ready to ſend 
« there a derviſe, or Mahometan monk, of the order of the 
Mufti, who will make no difficulty to confer with the 
« Chriſtian prieſt, 

5, The belligerent powers who ſhall ſend miniſters to 
« the congrels ſhall give them the moſt preciſe and moſt de- 
« termined orders, that no time may be loſt in demanding 
« freſh inſtructions. 

© 6. All the princes and ſtates who have taken no part in 
te this war, but who have other pretenſions, may ſend am- 
e balſadors to the congreſs, to avoid freſh diſputes reſulting 
« from theſe pretenſions.” 

The following is the ſubſtance of the preliminary articles: 

& 1, There ſhall be a general truce by ſea and land. 

«72, Each party {hall retain the conqueſts which they may 
* have acquired during this war, 

| « 3, France 
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« 3. France ſhall leave her troops in the Auſtrian Mata o of 


ce which ſhe has taken poſſeſſion in the name of the Roman 


« emperor, and ſhall not be forced to withdraw them from 
« the empire until peace ſhall be 1 concluded and 


s eftabliſhed. 


« 4. In the future election of an emperor, it ſhall proceed 
« by the unanimity and not by the plurality of voices; with- 
« out which condition the election ſhall be null. 

665. For this reaſon, this election ſhall be deferred till after 
c the concluſion of peace. 


« 6, The belligerent powers ſhall nies engage wil. 


e lingly to receive the propoſals of peace made to them by 


$6 * arbiters and mediators. i 
47. Incaſe of their-refuſal, the W ſhall unite all their 

T forces, to compel the refractory party to make peace, and 
<« to pay all the coſts and damages. 

« 8, But, it peace be concluded, the reconciled powers ſhall 
& agree together to indemnify the Porte for the ambaſſy 25 
„ other expences. 

9. On her fide, the ſublime Porte will not refuſe 


e the mediation of a Chriſtian power between her and 
Perſia.” 


No doubts were entertained at Vienna and the Hague, that 


this proceeding of the grand Turk originated in the fecret 
intrigues of France with the divan, 


When the abbe de Ville, the French miniſter at the 
Hague, received the news of theſe propoſitions of the Turk, 


he demanded an audience of the penſionary Fagel. © Con- 


"$6 feſs, fir,” ſays the abbe, © that the conduct of the grand 
« {etgmior is very affecting, and that the Turk has truly Chriſto 
ce ſentiments. 9. "uh , replied Fagel, « hyt there are ps, 


d where, in wiſhing to paſs far MOST CHRISTIAN, they never 
&* ceaſe to act like Turks.” 


(4%) The 
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(40) The court of Pruſſia obſerved in this piece, hat if 


probity were baniſhed from the earth, it ſhould flill be found in 


the breaſt of ſovereigns. - A noble principle This court 
then expoſes her conduct with reſpect to Saxony, accuſes 
Auſtria of making no diſtinction between belligerent and 
auxiliary princes, whence ſhe-concludes that ſhe is juſtified in 
obſerving the ſame conduct towards Saxony. She, notwith- 
ſanding, enters into a detail concerning the lenient meaſures 
which ſhe employed with refpeCt to the king of Poland, im- 
mediately after the death of the emperor Charles VII. She 
remarks that ſhe has never fuffered the ſmalleſt ſymptom of 
hatred or of vengeance to eſcape her againſt Saxony. The 


declaration then ſpeaks of the providence that governs empires 


and the actions of men in its perfect wiſdom, and takes a pleaſure 
in confounding the deſigns of thoſe wha put truſt in themſelves, 
and glory in their own flrength. 

In fine, this court, to furniſh an immediate example of its 
mildneſs and moderation, to prove how incapable it is of ſuf- 
fering the ſmalleſt ſymptom of hatred, anger, animeſity, or ven- 
geance againſt Saxony to influence its conduct, accules this 
very Saxony of jealouſy,” cruelty, animaſity, and unbounded am- 
bilion; reproaches her miniſters with private views and per- 
ſonal intereſis, and treats with ridicule the meaſures which they 
have purſued, and the reaſons which they have adduced. 

The court of Saxony replied to this memorial in the month 
of September; but there would be no end of giving extracts 
from all theſe diſputes of the pen, which, far from deciding 
upon any point whatever, are only ridiculed by the ſovereigns 
in whoſe names they are promulgated. 


(50) We ſhall, here, call the attention of the reader to the 
principal paſſages which relate to the negociations tor peace. 
They will paint one part of the character of Frederick. The 
letter particularly alluded to is that of the 13th December, 
1745 and the laſt but one of this collection. | 
IT | Letter 
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Letter from count Podewils, cabinet miniſter of his Pruſſian “de 
majeſty, to Mr. Villiers, miniſter plenipotentiary from the all 


king of Great Britain to the court of Saxony. 0 

| co 

Berlin, 28 November, 1745. pe 

« SIR, 3 *m 

<« Tt is by the expreſs order of the king my maſter, that Ml © ha 

& 1 have the honour to write you the following : (6 d 

His Majeſty is perſuaded that you are fully informed, f : 

« fir, of the indefatigable pains his Britannic majeſty has hi- . . 

a therto been pleaſed to take, to reſtore peace to Germany, . 4; 

and a good underſtanding between the king my maſter and «> 

the courts of Vienna and Dreſden, by the convention con- 5 

& cluded and ſigned at Hanover the 26 Auguſt, N. S. of - 

& the preſent year, between the king my maſter and his Bri- «m 

e tannic majeſty, and ratified on both ſides, « fr 

“Neither can you, fir, be ignorant either of the mode- * 

ec ration manifeſted by the king my maſter immediately aſter 48 

; the ſignature of that convention; ſince, without waiting 4 1 
| « till the courts of Vienna and Dreſden ſhould declare whe- as 
{ ether they would accept it, his majeſty, to prove his great te- « 
| | | ** ſpect and infinite deference for his Britannic majeſty, was 5 E 
'$ e pleaſed to ſuſpend the effects of his juſt reſentment for the * 
| s hoſtile invaſion of Sileſia by the Saxon troops, and to order WM 4 
«© the prince of Anhalt, as ſoon as the news of the ſignature N 
| of the convention of Hanover reached us, not to enter e 4 
| « Saxony, which he was on the point of doing, with an « 
| « army greatly ſuperior to any that the court of Dreſden "—_ 
| could then oppoſe to it. « fo 


It is in the fame ſentiments of moderation, and to teſtify «þ 

. $* {till more ſtrongly the pacific diſpoſitions of the king, that 

« his majelty, notwithſtanding the refuſal of the courts of 

„Vienna and of Dreſden to acquigſce in ſo juſt and equi- il ,, 8 

6 table an accommodation as that ſtipulated in the con- i , hi 
© vention 
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0 vention of Hanover, bas been pleaſed conſtantly to ſuſpend 


« all hoſtilities againſt Saxony, to which he was ſufficiently 
authorized by the invaſion. of Sileſia. And the king, to 
« convince his Britannic majeſty, and all the well-diſpoſed: 
powers, of his defire for peace, and the ſpeedy eſtabliſh» 
* ment of union and harmony with the court of Dreſden, | 
has gone ſtill further, and, to avoid giving any umbrage to 
« Saxony, has withdrawn the greateſt part of the prince of 
« Anhalt's army from the frontiers of Saxony, having de- 
« clared to your court, fir, as well as to that of Ruſſia, that 
« his majeſty is always ready to enter into a ſpeedy accommo- 
« dation with his majeſty the king of Poland, and to accept 
« the good offices which her majeſty the empreſs, in concert 
« with his Britannic majeſty, may think proper to employ. 

« But ſince, in ſpite of all theſe amicable and moſt pacific 
« meaſures of the king my maſter, the court of Dreſden, far 
from correſponding with them in any reſpect, took the fatal 
"reſolution of calling two Auſtrian armies into the heart of 
« Saxony, in order to traverſe, on one fide, with their united 
forces, Luſatia, and from thence penetrate not only into 
« Sileſia, but likewiſe into his majeſty's ancient hereditary 
« ſtates ; whilſt the Saxon army near Leipſic was deſtined, in 
« conjunction with a body of Auſtrian troops under general 
«count Grun, to invade the country of Magdebourg, and 
« even proceed directly to this capital. 

«The king, with regret, has ſeen himſelf compelled, greatly 
e contrary to his wiſhes, to adopt the moſt vigorous meaſures, 
* which all laws both human and divine permit and even 
command, to cruſh ſuch dangerous deſigns, without waiting 
« for, in the heart of his own dominions, enemies bent on 
* his ruin, and advancing on all ſides to overwhelm him, Tt 
* was, in this painful neceflity, that the king found himſelf 
* obliged to obtain the ſtart of the combined Auſtrian and 
Saxon army in Luſatia, to intercept it in its way, and 
* hinder it from penetrating into the heart of the king's 

: « hereditary 


1 
« hereditary dominions. Providence, which has hitherto ſhewn 
&« ſuch viſible marks of protection to the king, againſt ſo many 
enemies conſpired againft him, has been pleaſed once more 
& to blels his majefty's juſt arms; and he has not only had the 
* pood fortune totally to defeat, at his entrance into Lu- 
« ſatia, the corps of auxiliary Saxons, which formed the van- 
c guard of the Auſtrian army, after taking upwards of a thou- 
fand priſoners, among whom are about a hundred officers, 
« with general Buchner, colonel O Byrne, and others of 
e note, beſides four pieces of cannon, three pair of colours, 
« two ſtandards, and two pair of kettle-drums ; but alſo, 
e his majeſty having purſued his march towards Geerlitz to 
attack the Auſtrian army, they did not think proper to wait 
„for him, but, after abandoning their corps of Saxon auxi- 
« liaries, and a large magazine at Gœrlitz, of which our 
© troops took poſſeſſion, making 200 men and ſeveral officers 
« of the Saxon regiment of guards priſoners, prince Charles 
& retreated with ſuch precipitation and diſorder towards 
Zittau and the Bohemian frontiers, that his troops even 
«© plundered all the Saxon villages where they had been 
& cantoned, 

« Notwithſtanding this, and in fpite of all theſe advantages, 
© which render the king maſter of all Upper Luſatia, and 
c which will, ſhould it ſo pleaſe the providence of Heaven, 
4 be ſpeedily followed by more conſiderable ſuccefles, his 
< majeſty is always diſpoſed to a ſincere reconciliation with 

ce his majeſty the king of Poland, to forget what is paſt, and 
40 inſtantly to withdraw his troops from the Saxon dominions, 
© whenever that prince ſhall diſcover an inclination formally 
© to accede to the convention of Hanover, to ſend back the 
«* Auſtrian troops, and no longer to grant them any paſſage 
& through his ſtates to make war with the king my maſter, 
c either in Sileſia, or in any other province under the king of 
* Pruſha's government. 


« His majeſty, conſidering py terms on which he is with 
60 the 
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vn «e the king your auguſt maſter, thinks he may confidently ad- 
ny I « dreſs himſelf to ſo enlightened and well-intentioned a mi- 
ore Ml © niſter as yourſelf, to beg of you, fir, as he expreſsly orders 
the Wl « me to do from him, to be ſo good as to inform, without 
uv. ( loſs of time, his excellency count Brühl, and even his ma- 
an- « jeſty the king of Poland, of theſe his pacihc diſpoſitions, 
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Jus « and to communicate to us, as ſoon as poſſible, the re- 
rs, Wl © ſolutions and anſwer of the court at which you now 
of Wl © reſide, 
rs, « The king te enjoins me to aſſure you, ſir, that 
ſo, « you may rely upon his word, and that you need never fear 
to «adiſayowal of any thing I have ſtated to you on the part of 
rait « his majeſty, and by his expreſs orders. 
Xi « But you may well imagine, fir, that the king cannot diſ- 
our continue to profit by his advantages, or to puſh them as far 
erz « az poſſible, in order to defeat the dangerous projects of his 
les « enemies, until it ſhall have pleaſed the court where you are 
rds « to accede purely and ſimply to the convention of Hanover, 
ven « of the 26 Auguft of the preſent year, | 
een “As for the reſt, as the court of Dreſden has, hitherto, 
« made but a bad uſe of all the overtures on our fide for an 
zes, accommodation, I flatter myſelf, that you will not give a 
and « copy of my letter to the Saxon miniſtry. Other means may 
en, « be found to ſatisfy them of the ſincerity and good faith of 
his e the king, provided there be as favourable a diſpoſition as v 
ith on the part of his majeſty, to liſten to the voice of peace 
and and reconciliation, | 
ns, « hope you will be ſo good as to honour me with a 
ally © ſpeedy anſwer, by a courier; and I am charmed that this 
the * occaſion has procured me the pleaſure of aſſuring you of 


age © the perfect conſideration with which I have e honour 
ter, Uto be, &c, 


&« H, C. DE PorEwiLs.” 


Anſwer 


= — — 
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Anſwer of Mr. Villiers to Count Podewils, 


<« Dreſden, 30 November, 1745. 

(* SIR, | 
<« | received yeſterday, at ten in the evening, your ex- 
es cellency's letter of the 28th inſtant. The honour his ma- 
« jeſty the king of Pruſſia does me, in making choice of me 
« as the inſtrument of ſo important a work as that of crown- 
« ing his victories by an equitable peace, will animate me 


in the attempt, conformably to the inſtructions which I re- 


«* ceived ſome time ſince on the ſubject from the king my 
* maſter; nor ſhall I fail to purſue it with equal zeal and im- 


4 partiality. I began to acquit myſelf of this duty on the even- 


<« ing of the 29th. I reported the contents of your excellency's 
© letter to count Brühl, who promiſed me, in ſhewing a diſ- 
« poſition favourable to the intereſts of the two courts, to do 
te the ſame with the king his maſter, to aſſemble a council of 
« ſtate, and to give an anſwer this day. His excellency has 
te omitted no point whatever; and the reſolution of this 
court on what J had the honour to propoſe on the part of 
* his Pruſſian majeſty, contains in ſubſtance, 

% x, That the king of Poland is not far from acceding to 
« the convention of Hanover; but that it is neceſlary to 
% communicate on the ſubject with the court of Vienna, as 
de the principal party; which is to be done without delay. 

* 2, That the king of Poland engages to make the Au- 


4 ſtrian troops, which entered on requiſitorial letters, evacuate 


« his country, as ſoon as the king of Pruſſia, agreeably to his 
te own declaration, ſhall make his army retire and quit the 
& ſtates of the king of Poland. 


„3. That the king of Poland engages no longer to give 


« any paſlage to the Auſtrian troops, with a view of at- 
* tacking his Pruſſian majeſty, either in Sileſia, or in his 
c electorate, 

4% leave 


we 
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4 leave it to your excellency's ſuperior penetration to 
« decide, whether the king of Poland's engagements do not 
« ſeem of ſuch a nature as to prevent him, however ſtrong 
« his deſire may be to re-eſtabliſh perfect harmony between 
« the two courts, from ſpeaking more categorically, and 
« much leſs from acceding to the convention of Hanover 
« previous to its acceptance by the court of Vienna, which 
«ſhould be a principal contracting party. My ſincerity 
« compels me to confeſs to your excellency, that, in ſpite of 
« my extreme deſire to merit the confidence with which ſo 
great a King as the maſter whom you ſerve has been pleaſed 
« to honour me, I ſhould not dare to take a part in this ne- 
gociation, to the excluſion of the houſe of Auſtria, But, 
« the ſentiments of his Pruſſian majeſty are too marked in the 
« obliging and inſtructive letter of your excellency, not to 
« leave room to hope that the diſpoſition manifeſted by the 
court of Dreſden, in its anſwer, may be looked upon as a 
great ſtep towards a peace, ſo defirable and fo neceſſary to 
« ſave all the ſtates of the well-intentioned part of Europe. 

% Your excellency may reſt aſſured, that I will not give a 
« copy of your letter to this court, This firſt teſtimony of 
« your Opinion in my favour is too flattering to ſuffer me to 
make any other uſe of it than that which you were pleaſed 
« to preſcribe. It ſhall be my ſtudy to appear worthy of the 
v orders your excellency gives me, and to avail myſelf of 
« every opportunity of proviyg the perfect conſideration with 
„ which I have the honour to be, &c. 

„ Tho. VILLIERS,” 


Letter from Mr. Villiers to his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. 
« Dreſden, 30 Nov. 1745: 
« SIRE, | 12:14 1 
Having been honoured by a letter from the count de 
e Podewils, your majeſty's miniſter of ſtate, 'in which he 
* charges me, by the gracious orders of your majeſty, with 
x 084. | Y | 6 certain 
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certain inſinuations to be made to this court, nendiag to the 
« ſalutary object of the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, I have 
ic not failed to acquit myſelf of this commiſſion with all the 
te earneſtneſs which the importance of the ſubje& demands; 
& and, accordingly, I have the ſatisfaction to aſſure your 
bc majeſty, that the generous propoſitions you have made to 
& his Poliſh majeſty were received with correſponding ſen. 
<« timents. The anſwer tranſmitted to me is as follows,” 
[ See the three articles in the foregoing letter.] 

&« I loſt not a moment in communicating it to his excel. 
“ lency count Podewils ; but, in order to gain time, and to 
ce ſpare a greater effuſion of blood, I would not omit giving 
© an account of it likewiſe to your majeſty, with a propoſal 
«© on the part of this court, to ceaſe on one ſide and the other 
« from all military operations and exactions. 

<« I do not venture to repreſent to ſo enlightened a prince 
© how far ſuch a teſtimonial of friendſhip will tend to con- 
“ ſolidate it, I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſubmiſſion to your 
s majeſty's orders, and to prove the veneration with which! 
take the liberty to declare myſelf, 

| « SIRE, 
Four majeſty's moſt obedient 
« And devoted ſervant, 
& Tho, VILLIERS.” 


Anſwer of his 2 the King of Pruſſia to Mr. Villiers. 


cc Head-quarters, Geerlitz, 1 December, 1745 
% SIR, 

J imagine that England and all Europe wit be con- 
& yinced of my moderation. If the king of Poland had not 
* forced me, by his improper proceedings, to enter his coun- 

& try, I never ſhould have gone there; but, independently 0! 
the various advantages all Europe ſees | have over m) 
« enemies, I am inclined to ſubſcribe to an accommo- 
4 dation. 

5 e Having 
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te Having learnt, however, too well by experience in what 
« manner the court of Dreſden makes uſe of its advantages, 
« ] cannot think of putting an end to hoſtilities, nor of wich- 
« drawing my troops from this country, before the king of 
Poland ſhall purely and ſimply acquieſce in the convention 
«of Hanover. You may be perſuaded, that I wait the news 
« of this with the greateſt imaginabl- impatience, and that the 
moment I receive it I ſhall make the neceſſary arrange- 
« ments. You feel yourſelf, that what you write me is not 
« ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of a victorious army; and 
« that the court of Dreſden appears to reſerve to itſelf a back 
door, by waiting the conſent of the court of Vienna. As 
« ſoon as I can' diſcover more ſincerity on their part, and that 
«you will, in the name of the king of England, guaranty to 
« me the conſequences, I ſhall be ready to lend my aid to all 
« the pacific arrangements you may take to re-eſtabliſh a 
« ſolid and durable peace between our two courts. 

« I only demand of you a categorical anſwer on this head, 
«after which the king of Poland ſhall ſee that I have no other 
« wiſh than the preſervation of his ſubjects, and the reſtora- 
«tion of a laſting friendſhip with my neighbours. It will 
depend on him alone to cultivate it in future, and toderive 
* more advantages from it than from the amity of his other 
* allies. 

« | beg you to employ year foi, with all the addreſs I 
*know you to poſſeſs, to terminate this negociation, which 
* correſponds ſo well with the intentions of the king your 
* maſter, by re-eſtabliſhing the peace of Germany, — ex- 
* tinguiſhing a war between two neighbours, which cannot 
* dut be ruinous and fatal to both the belligerent parties, 

* You may be aſſured, that on your negociation will de- 

* pend the fate of Saxony. 

] am, with ſentiments of eſteem, 
| „ SIR, 
«« Your very affectionate 
„ FREDERICK.” 
„ | «P. 8. 
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4% P. 8. My intention is to make peace agreeable to the 
tc convention of Hanover. I have driven the Auſtrians out 
« of Saxony; there is no further queſtion, therefore, of ſend. 
« ing them away. But, let the king of Poland declare, under 
© the guaranty of England, his acceptance of this con- 
« vention, either with the court of Vienna, or ſeparately, 
ss and hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe. You ſee that I require ſecurities, 
and that what I demand is conformable to juſtice and good 
6 ſenſe; and I wiſh to play a ſure game.“ 


Letter of Mr. Villiers to his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. 
Fc . 4 December, 174. 
© SIRE, 

6 [ received, on the ad inſtant, your majeſty's orders of the 
& xt; and, in obedience to them, without loſs of time, | 
„ begged the miniſters of ſtate, entruſted with the care 6 
ce this government in the abſence of their ſovereign, to al: 
c ſemble. 

“] reported to them your majeſty's an e touching 
te the re-eſtabliſhment of a perfect harmony between the two 
t courts, and J receive this inſtant the annexed declaration 
on their part. I dare affirm, fire, not only that I have dont 
s every thing that depended on me to render it conformadit 

tc to the wiſhes your majeſty has deigned to fignify to me, 
& and for the re-eſtabliſhment of a ſolid friendſhip between 
5 the two courts, and for the reſtoration of tranquillity it 
„Germany; but I can aver that the intention of this cout 
& correſponds perfectly with theſe principles. 
e I muſt confeſs to your majeſty, that I am not authorize 
& formally to guaranty this declaration in the name of thi 
* king my maſter, my inſtructions going no ſurther than t 
« exert myſelf, with all poſſible activity, to exhort this cout 
tte to conſent to the convention ſigned at Hanover, 26 Au- 
te ouſt, N. 8. 17455 and to perſuade that of Vienna to ac. 
Ff cept it. 
6+ Thek 
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te Theſe inſtruftions I cannot exceed; but this I can de- 


« clare, that the king my maſter has nothing more at heart 
« than to ſee the accompliſhment of this convention. 
« [ can add, likewiſe, that I am convinced the king of 


« Poland is ſincerely difpoſed to accede to it purely and 
« ſimply, and to live in perfect friendſhip with your ma- 


« jeſty. If it be preſuming too far to offer my ſentiments, 


« my zeal alone occaſions the offence, I 

« ] feel that I cannot better expreſs than by ſilence the 

« yeneration with which I am, | 1 ** 
« SIRE, 


« Your majeſty's devoted ſervant, 
«© THo. VILLIERS." 


Declaration of the Miniſiry of Dreſden, as delivered to Mr, 
| Villiers, dated 3 December, 1745. 

« We, the underſigned miniſters of ſtate of his majeſty 
« the king of Poland, are greatly obliged to the Engliſh en- 
«voy for the communication of the ulterior declaration of 
* his Pruſſian majeſty concerning the reconciliation pro- 
* poſed by count de Podewils. 

« Yet, we greatly regret, at the ſame time, that the three 
points announced in the firſt declatation given from hence 
« to the ſaid envoy, have not been ſo well received as we had 
« reaſon to hope. But, to remove every poſſibility of doubt, 


* we do not heſitate a moment to declare, in the abſence of 
„the king our maſter, that his majeſty is not only diſpoſed/ 


but ready to re-eſtabliſh harmony between himſelf and his 


Pruſſian majeſty, on the footing of the convention con- 


* cluded at Hanover the 24 Auguſt of the preſent year 1745. 
* In return for which, bis Poliſh majeſty promiſes himſe'f, 
* that, on his part, the king of Pruſſia, agreeable to his de- 
* claration already made,* will, from the preſent moment, 
* abſtain from all hoſtilities, and marching of his troops; 
„that he will exact no more deliveries, r new 
* 3 „% cone 
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or belonging to individuals; that he will not permit any 


e leaſe, without ranſom, all the king's orga who are now 


\ « miſchief I do my neighbours is greatly againſt my heart: 
am compelled to proceed to this extremity, but I procure *0 
s at the ſame time to the king of Poland every facility that te 
depends on me to extricate himſelf from this embar- 
cc raſſment. | 
\ « Tt will be neceſlary, "RA radically to put an end to this ﬀ © P 


& full powers to one of his miniſters, for whom I ſend you 


326 n d 


& contributions, and make good thoſe already levied ; that at 
ce he will, likewiſe, immediately withdraw all his troops from “u 
« the king's dominions, and not retain them on any pretext I 
& whatever ; that he will evacuate all the forts and places, 
te and reſtore them in the ſtate they were before they came 
& into his poſſeſſion ; that he will give up, and cauſe to be 
& reſtored, all the monies ſeized on, whether royal property 


c injury to be done, in the retreat, either to the perſons in the 
cc ſervice of the king, or to his vaſſals, or any of his ſubjecds, 
ce either in their perſons or property; and that he will re- 


& priſoners. 
- « Written at Dreſden, 3 December, 1745. 
h Signed De GERSDORF, 
Le Comte de Zech, 
Le Comte de HENNIKE, 
De Rex.” 


Anſwer of his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia to the preceding Leiter 
of Mr. Villiers, 
Head - quarters, Bautzen, 5 December, 1745 
dc Str, © | 
] do not know whether the Saxons or I ſhall have the 
&« moſt obligation to you for the reſtoration of peace, The * 


« fatal war, for the king of Poland to expedite, without delay, 


« the annexed paſſport. I have diſpatched orders to my ca- 1 


2 n ann count Podewils, to repair hither immedi- 
6s ately ; 


FREDERICK 11. ' 22% 
bat ately; after which the convention may be properly drawn 
om up, and, as ſoon as it ſhall be ratified by the king of Poland, 
ext Iwill evacuate his country and fortreſſes, and put a ſtop to 
es, ll © hoſtilities, 

_ As for the article of the ceſſation of contributions, and 
de WI © the indemnification for damage done; the contributions 
erty « cannot ceaſe till after the king of Poland ſhall have ratified 
any il © the preliminaries prepared by our miniſters, And I can ag 
the little indemnify the king of Poland for the lofles of his ſubs? 
as Ml jects, as be and the queen of Hungary will indemnify me * 
re- © for the damage they have done, and ſtill continue to do me, 
oy Wl in Sileſia, 

« You will do me a favour, fir, in accompanying the Saxon 
« miniſter who is veſted with full powers from his maſter 
* it will procure me the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a man whom I 
« greatly eſteem, and who, filled with the genuine ſentiments 
* a miniſter ſhould have, procures peace and tranquillity ta 
« nations, by extinguiſhing the torch of diſcord and of war, 

“ imagine, likewiſe, that you have no time to loſe in pro- 
« viding yourſelf with the neceſſary powers from your court 
«for the guaranty of Great Britain, and to induce Mr. de 


145. ll © Beſtucheff, and the Dutch miniſter, to act in conſequence, 
&« I conſider this peace as the baſis of the pacification of 
the WI © Germany, Either the queen of Hungary will at once ac- 
The © cede to it, or ſhe will not long delay her acquieſcence. 
art ! I have, notwithſtanding, learnt, with pain, that the king 


of Poland has quitted his capital. This is a kind of inſult 
« to my ſentiments, I have always perſonally eſteemed him; 
«and, in the bittereſt animoſity of war, his character and his 
| family ſhould have been reſpected. You may aſſure this 
) this Ml © prince of the cordiality and fincerity of my feelings; and 
delay, „that it depends ſolely on himſelf, whether the courts ſhalt | 
z you © live, henceforward, in the ſtricteſt friendſhip. I beg you to 

y ca- 9 20 aſſured of the ſentiments of eſteem with which I am, &c. 
medi- 8 „% FREDERICK,” 
ately; 55 Y 4 Letter 
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Letter from Mr. Villiers to bis Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. 
| © Prague, g December, 1745. 
cc SIRE, | 


840 I haye waited upon the king of Poland, that I might ex- 
© ecute, with more exactitude, your majeſty's orders. This 


©« js the reaſon why I only received yeſterday thoſe with 
*< which your majeſty honours me of the 5th inſtant, I im- 
TE. « mediately communicated them to count Brühl; and, the 
Fs e better to convince his Poliſh majeſty of your majeſty's ſen- 
* 4 « timents towards him, I even took the liberty to give him 
. an extract of your majeſty's letter, convinced that your ex- 


ce preſſions of friendſhip would have ſuffered in being con- 
% veyed by me, If in this I have exceeded your majeſty's 
« intentions, it is only from a deſire of accompliſhing them 
« better. It is enough for me to know them, religiouſly 
© to obſerve them, Count Brühl has juſt given me the an- 
« nexed memoir by way of anſwer. Your majeſty has ſhewn 
% ſuch anxiety to reſtore tranquillity to Germany, you un- 
« derſtand her intereſts ſo well, and diſcriminate ſo clearly 
«every circumſtance connected with them, that I am for- 
5 bidden to alledge my reafons on the ſubject. I only venture 
<« to repeat, that this court, not leſs ardently than that of 
« your majeſty, deſires the re-eſtabliſhment of harmony and 
< the attainment of the general object which your majeſty 
«© propoſes. It is to be hoped, therefore, that, being of ac- 
te cord reſpecting the principles, no difference will ariſe con- 
<« cerning the means, and that the trifling delay in the. diſ- 
* patching of a miniſter will ſcarcely produce any in the ad- 


« vancement of the work, though the ſmalleſt delay cannot 


s but afflict thoſe who really wiſh well. 
My hope is founded in your majeſty's greatneſs of ſoul. 
& Your moderation, fire, will not cover you with leſs glory 


44 than your victories. Perhaps I ſay too much, though [ 
8 ſuppreſs more than I utter, I cannot expreſs my impa- 


*. 


5 tience 


- 
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« tience to pay my court to your majeſty, and to merit hat 

« you have been pleaſed to declare on my account. I hope it 

TA « will appear by my zeal for your ſervice, and by the de- 
« yotion with which I am, | "A 

«© SIRE, pl 
« Your majeſty's, gc. mY 
„Tho. VIII N 
„P. S. J have not failed to acquaint my court with what 
« your majeſty has done me the honour of ſaying to me 
« touching the guaranty of Great Britain. I ſhall follows 
'« with the ſame exactneſs, your majeſty's orders reſpecting” > , 

Mr. de Beſtucheff and the miniſter from Holland. 


Memorial of the Court of Dreſden. 


« Prague, ꝙ December, 1745. 


« Reſpecting what the envoy from England has communis, 
« cated of the anſwer received from his Pruſſian majeſty, and. 
« a report of which has been made to the king of Poland; 
« his majeſty orders the faid Britiſh miniſter to be informed, 
„that, after having, on his fide, diſplayed ſo much willing». 
« neſs to re-eſtabliſh an accommodation and harmony with his 
« Pruſſian majeſty, by declaring himſelf ready to accede to 
the convention of Hanover, he had hoped that the ſaid 
king would not refuſe to accept the conditions annexed. to. 
e that amicable declaration, namely, the ceſſation of hoſti- 
« lities, and of the exaction of the contributions demanded, 
« and the reſtitution of thoſe already levied. 
This refuſal cannot but the more ſenſibly affect his Poliſh. 
« majeſty, as it ſhews him the ruin of his country, eſpecially 
« conſidering the rigour wich which the payment of the con- 
© tributions is preſſed, not to ſpeak of the inhabitants carried 
off by force, the recruits exacted from the country, and 
© other innumerable moleſtations, exerciſed contrary to the 
„union 


e 


— 
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cc union of electors, the family compacts ſubſiſting between 


« the two houſes, and againſt all the laws of the empire. 
« His Poliſh majeſty has nothing more at heart than to re- 


6 concile himſelf ſincerely to the king of Pruſſia, and would 


« wiſh it might be effected conjointly with her majeſty 


. A ine empreſs. The means of attaining this is not, it 
1 may be believed, by previouſly ruining Saxony in ſuch a 


66 manner as that it will not be able to recover or many 


« years. 


< it being his duty, i in that caſe, rather to ſacrifice even to his 
« yery laſt man, and wait for indemnity in the end, by the 
« ſuccour of his allies and of the whole empire. 

« Beſides, if his Pruſſian majeſty, who knows the ſource 
ce of this war, had ever wiſhed, or ſtill wiſhes, to enter into 
« the juſt views of his Polith majeſty, the ſending a miniſter 


« furniſhed with the full powers neceſfary to conclude an ac- 
. << commodation between the two courts, would not have been 


ic accompanied by the ſmalleſt difficulty; and the king is 
« quite ready to expedite ſuch an accommodation as ſoon as 
his Pruſſian majeſty ſhall have declared himſelf more fa- 
ce yourably on the above-mentioned points, and given, with- 


out delay, the ny orders to deſiſt from hatraſſing the 


country. 

« As for the reſt, the king feels, in all their force, the ſen- 
« timents of eſteem which his Pruſſian majeſty proſeſſes to 
& bear him. He will always preſerve a ſimilarity of attach- 


& ment, and never forget the reſpect due to every ſovereign, 


& and more eſpecially to crowned heads. | 
„ Accordingly; his majeſty, who judges of other ſovereigns 
« by himſelf, would never have quitted his capital and coun- 


try to take refuge here, had he not apprehended that no 
„ more 


bis is carrying points to ſuch an a extremity, that, what- 
Fe ſoever ruin may enſue, his Poliſh majeſty cannot be reduced 
4 to the neceſſity of entering into ſuch an accommodation, 


a Ra A a 


1e 


cc majeſty with all poſſible gratitude, and will not fail, .afte 
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« more reſpect would be obſerved in an open war, than has 
« been ſhewn in the publications which preceded it. | 
& In other reſpects, he meets the politeneſs of. his Pruſſian 


« the noble aſſurance which has been given of a determina. 
« to preſerve inviolate 'the ſecurity of dig capyal, ro fetur * 
& to it. : 
10 Requeſting, accordingly, the envoy of England to com- 
&©« municate the contents of this memorial to his Pruſhan ma- 
« jeſty, all points whatever ſhall, in the expectationnalia” 
« favourable anſwer, be eventually prepared for the momen 
« when it may become neceſſary to ſend off a miniſter, 
Done at Prague this gth of December, 1745.” 


ow of bis Majeſty the King of Pruſſia to Mr. Villiers. 


« Head-Quarters, Bautzen, 11 December, 1745. 

© SIR, 
„ I cannot city extol the earneſtneſs and aRivity 
«you manifeſt in recommending peace and accommodation 
to the king of Poland. As much as I have reaſon to be 


* ſatisfied, fir, with your conduct, as much am I aſtoniſhed, 


« that neither you, by your indefatigable pains, nor I, with 
e ſo much moderation, and the advantages of fortune, are 
«able to bend the irreconcilcable ſpirit of the court of 
&« Dreſden. 

« I confeſs it was difficule to conceive that a court which 
te thought itſelf obliged to abandon its capital ſhould attempt 
« to preſcribe hard laws, at a time, too, when its friendſhip 


and peace were ſincerely aſked for. It will depend on the 


« king of Poland to effect it at all times, and when he ſhall 
« think proper, On my fide, I follow the laws of war, and 
© repeat to you, what 1 have already ſaid in my preceding 
© letter, that, on the day of the ſignature of the treaty by 
< the king of Poland, all hoſtilities and ulterior contributions 
« ſhall ceaſe, | 

| ce If 
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If fortune had favoured the arms of my enemies, I rmicti 
te doubt whether they would have been contented with le. 
* vying contributions on my country, and whether all parts 
| pf it would not have been expoſed to fire and ſword, and 
- 4 Fe. ſacrifice of whole provinces demanded at my hands, 
F | this, you will allow that my proceedings have been 
* _ much more humane; and that, if I have had the good for- 
= <runet@overturn the dangerous projects formed againſt me 
th courts of Vienna and Dreſden, I have only availed 
felt of the rights of war, as practiſed by all Europe. If 
4 of " e it be true, that the king of Poland wiſhes to avoid the ruin 
c of his hereditary ſtates, it ſeems to me that the ſureſt me- 
<« thod of preventing it is to accept the peace which I ſo 
<« cordially offer: for all the world will agree, that eighty 
te thouſand men, though not actuated by hatred and animo- 


8: 4 
; * 


© end. 


| I! «and I call Heaven, and the eyes of all-Europe, to witneſs, 
= « that, if the king of Poland perfiſts in his irreconcileable 
| « diſpoſition, no perſon can condemn me, if, on my fide, I 
| e puſh matters to the utmoſt extremity. For the love of hu- 

| © manity, fir, exert all your endeavours to prevent two 
neighbouring houſes from tearing each other to pieces. Be 
« you the organ of my ſentiments, as you are the depoſitary 
« of my intereſts, and ſave Saxony from her preſent cala- 
© mities, and the greateſt of misfortunes which now hangs 
© over her. I am, &c, | 
| c FREDERICK.” 


« P. 8. Count Podewils is here fince yeſterday ; he will 


Saxon miniſter to more juſt and equitable ſentiments. Let 

«© the king of Poland, then, profit by my diſpoſition, a and not 
4 drive me to extremities. 

81 en ſend you, to morrow, my remarks on the memo- 

4 rial 


« fity, cannot, in a country like Saxony, fail to ruin it in the 


„ My hands are innocent of all the evil that mall happen; 


« ſtill wait to ſee if there be no method of bringing the 


04 
ial 
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& rial of count Brühl: you will make what yſe of them you 
te think proper ; ; and, in caſe you ſhould ive them leſs 
« framed to conciliate than to imbitter their minds, it will 
« depend on you not to attempt to avail yourſelf of them at 
„court. ; 
In the interim, I depart to give freſh activity to my ope- 
« rations, and provide for my own ſecurity, whether by 
« cruſhing my enemies, or by obliging them to make a rea- 
« ſonable peace. Let what will happen, I ſhall always grate- 
« fully remember your laudable proceedings, and, if I can 
* be ufeful to you at your court, I will warmly employ all 
* my credit, to ans to you that a r not ſerved an un- 
u grate ful man,” 


Lets from Count Podewils to Mr. Villiers. 


„Bautzen, 12 December 1745- 
cc SIR, "TP 


I have the honour to communicate to you, by onda of 
« the king my maſter, the annexed refleftions on the memo- 
rial tranſmitted to you by the court of Saxony, dated at 
Prague the gth of this month. I am perſuaded, fir, that ſo 
« well-intentioned and ſo enlightened a miniſter as you are 
« will make the beſt uſe in the world of them. | 

et ſeems to me, that the ſpeedy diſpatch of a miniſter, 
t furniſhed with full powers from the court at which you te- 
* {ide for the concluſion of peace, would greatly advance 0 
* falutary a work, and perhaps conciliate opinions. 

« Can it be poſſible that they ſhould ſo little underſtand 
© their intereſts in Saxony, as to puſh the king to extremities 
* by the extraordinary demand of a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
e and contributions previous to the ſignature of Peace! ? Did 


any perſon ever before attempt to dictate the Jaw in this 


* manner'to the conqueror? And ſhould not they profit in 
is W by the king's moderation, who is pleaſed, notwith- 
« ſtanding 
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« ſtanding his advantages, to limit himſelf to the ſimple re- 
« eſtabliſhment of the peace he offers, and which the court 
« you are at have in their hands, by putting an end to all 
« warlike movements from the very day of the ſignature of 
e peace ? | 

As for the reſt, fir, it ſeems as if they wiſhed to give you 
an unfavourable impreſſion, by ill- founded imputations of 
« the king's intentions to ruin Saxony, whoſe inhabitants 
& cannot ſufficiently acknowledge the good order and exad 


« diſcipline his majeſty has made his troops obſerve in all the 


« country they occupy, to the diſgrace of the allies of Saxony, 
c who have ravaged it wherever they have paſſed. You muſt 
ce be ſenſible that this is not the manner of acting when the 
<< object is to ruin a country, But contributions and the 
ce ſubſiſtence of an army form too eſſential a part of the laws 
ce of the war we have been compelled to wage to leave any 
tc room for cenſure as long as it continues, eſpecially when 
« it reſts wholly with the country itſelf, as is the caſe with 
4 Saxony, to put an end to it at any day. 


« Let us redouble our pains, by making peace with the 


e court where you reſide, to lay the foundation of the tran- 
« quillity of Germany, and to acquit ourſelves worthily, 
« both one and the other of us, of the -moſt glorious taſk of 
our miniſtry, which is to contribute, as far as lies in us, to 
te the happineſs of nations. My ſtay in this country will not 
be long. I ſhall be greatly afflicted, ſhould my journey be- 
« come entirely fruitleſs, and ſhould I thus find myſelf de- 
6 prived of the ſatisfaction of aſſuring you, in perſon, that 


« nothing can add to the ſentiments of reſpect and eſteem 


& with which I have the honour to be, &c, 
« The Count de PopEwIIsS.“ 


Remarks en the Menurial of the Court of Dreſden. 


If the king has hitherto continued to give proofs of his 
& moderation and ſincere defire of attaining the re-eſtabliſh- 
« ment 


ny 


en 


ith 


the 


ent 
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« ment of a ſolid peace and ſtrict union and harmony with 
« the court of Dreſden, by a treaty duly concluded, ſigned, 
« and ratified between the belligerent powers, as uſage and 
te neceſſity as well as the ſecurity of the two courts demand, 
« his majeſty did not expect, that, inftead of ſending hither a 
« miniſter veſted with full powers, the more ſpeedily to ter- 
e minate ſo ſalutary a work, and put an end to the calamities 
« of a war which the court of Dreſden has drawn upon her- 
« ſelf by her own fault, the ſame court ſhould wiſh to pro- 
« long them by the exorbitant and unuſual demand of reſti- 
e tutions, and previous reparations of all the inconveni- 
« encies which are the ordinary and inevitable conſequences 
«of a war to which the king was forced by the conduct 
maintained at Dreſden reſpecting him, as it is known to 
« all Europe. 

« The court of Saxony ſhould be thankful. for the king's 
« way of thinking, and acknowledge, as the moſt ſignal mark 
« of his moderation and pacific ſentiments, that his majeſty, 
« inſtead of inſiſting on a full and entire indemnity for the 
« invaſion and rayages committed by the combined Auſtrian 
« and Saxon army in Sileſia, by the contributions and forage 
«extorted from the inhabitants, and by the ruin of the 
e richeſt countries in the duchy, is pleaſed to forget the paſt, 
and demands merely a peace, and the ſecurity of his ſtates 
* againſt a neighbour, who, not content with having invaded 
« Sileſia, was on the point of making a ſimilar attempt with 
« the foreign ſuccours he had invited into the heart of his 
e provinces, by falling upon his majeſty's ancient hereditary 
* ſtates with fire and ſword. 

« If, therefore, the king generouſly renounces his juſt de- 
te mand againſt Saxony of all indemnity for the paſt, much 
* more ſhould the latter follow this example in the preſent 
* caſe, wherein ſhe cannot be ignorant that the laws of war 
«fully authorize the inconveniencies of which ſhe com- 
© plains. 

« All 
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„All that can be required with juſtice and reaſon on ſuch 
& an occaſion, is to ceaſe hoſtilities, contributions, and ſub. 


&Iiſtence for the troops, from the day of the concluſion and 


&« ſignature of peace. 
* « Such is the uſage uniformly eſtabliſhed and conſtantly 
<« practiſed between all ſovereigns in war, and in every treaty 
< of peace that is concluded, | 
To wiſh to depart from it, and obſtinately to inſiſt on 
& the contrary, is tantamount to a refuſal of all reaſonable 
te terms of accommodation. h 

„ In this ſituation the two courts now ſtand, and the 
ce king's offers on this head as deciſively juſtify his conduct, 


c as the refuſal of the court of Dreſden to acquieſce in it 


4e affords room to doubt of its fincere wiſhes for a ſpeedy ac- 
« commodation. It is with a bad grace that the appeal i; 
* made at Dreſden to the union of the electors, the family 
< compacts between the two houſes, and the laws of the em- 
« pite. Theſe reſpeQable barriers ſhould have ſtopped and 
ce prevented the court of Saxony from proceeding to the hilt 
ce attack on the king's dominions, and from conſpiring to 
9 bring on that total ruin with which ſhe has publicly me- 
& naced them. It is for the king, as the party injured and 


4c attacked, that theſe engagements and theſe laws ſpeak, 
s againſt his enemies and aggreſſors, who, after doing him 


<« every poſſible miſchief, and failing in that which. they had 


4 prepared for him, ought to acknowledge themſelves in the 
c wrong, andeſteem themſelves very happy that he contents 


<« himſelf with obliterating every trace of the paſt, and of- 


'« fering his hand to a reciprocal abolition of all ſorts of in- 


ce demnity. Can this be called puſhing things to extremity 
<« on the part of the king, and ſceking the total ruin of 2 
& country, which his majeſty wiſhes with ſo much ardour to 


e prevent by u ſpeedy concluſion of peace, and by a total ceſ- 


& ſation of all hoſtilities and contributions from the day of 
<« the ſignature of peace ? i 
| « Whoſe 
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“% Whoſe fault will it prove, if Saxony continues to ſuffer 
the calamities of a defenſive war, on the part of the king, 
« who offers, and who preſſes to put an end to them by the 
« mere reſtoration of peace, without requiring the ſmalleſt 
« ſacrifice or indemnity ? Who will become the cauſe of the 
« prolongation of the troubles ? Is it the perſon who inſiſts 
«on a ſpeedy accommodation to terminate them, or he who 
« tacks to it- conditions never admitted under the cuſtoms 
« which have prevailed, in the courſe of any war whatſo- 
« ever, from the commencement of the univerſe ; and ſuch as 
the king's advantages have converted into a nature which 
cannot admit even of a propoſition, granting that a ſincere 
« wiſh of accommodation with him actually exiſted ? 

« As for the reſt, if the king of Poland, as the memorial 
«© infinuates, does ſincerely wiſh for a reconciliation with the 
king, in concert with the court of Vienna, his majeſty will 
never be removed from it; and let the court of Dreſden re- 
collect that the choice is left with it, either to make peace 
« ſeparately, or conjointly with that of Vienna, with the king, 
& who, on his ſide, has given ſo many openings to one and to 
the other, that he may boldly defy all Europe to impute to 
him the ſmalleſt reproach reſpecting the purity of his ſen- 
* timents on that ſubject. 

« It is to be hoped, however, that the court of Dreſden, 
© refleting-on the preſent ſituation of its affairs, and on the 
* cruel neceſſity to which it has reduced the king, of availing 
* himltelf of his advantages to procure all imaginable ſecurity, 
will no longer defer {ending a miniſter authorized ſpeedily 
* to conclude a peace ſo deſirable and ſo neceſſary to the re- 
« ciprocal welfare of both ſtates, without making lo ſalutary 
*a work hinge on demands incompatible with the laws of 
* war, and the uſages invariably practiſed on ſimilar occaſions. 
„This will be the touchſtone of the fincerity of the court of 
* Dreſden; and ſhould it refuſe, no other concluſions can be 
* drawn, but that it is intended to amuſe the king, make 
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ec him forfeit his preſent advantages, and thus gain ſufficient 
c time to carry into execution the vaſt projects meditate 
t againſt his majeſty's dominions, which divine Providence, 
© and the glorious ſucceſs of the king's arms, have hitherto ſo 
« happily fruſtrated.” 


Letter from Mr. Villiers to his Majefly the King of Pruſſia. 


Prague, 13 December, 1745. 
« IRE, 

& In conſequence of your majeſty's orders of the 11th in- 
& ſtant, I have again repreſented here your ſentiments in fa- 
<< your of peace, and of the perſon of the king of Poland; nor 
© have J either failed to ſtate your majeſty's reſolutions to 

„ continue warlike operations until the accommodation ſhall 
bebe aſcertained, or remained ſilent concerning the miſeries 
which will reſult from them to Saxony, though conducted 
ce without hatred or animoſity, and by troops whoſe diſcipline, 
& as well as bravery, conſtitute the admiration of Europe, | 
t have again taken the liberty to make uſe of an extract of 
« your majeſty's letter, in order to convey, with preciſion 
ce and energy, the intimation of your wiſhes for the welfare 
« of Germany, Count Brühl has juſt deſired me to let your 
40 majeſty know, that the mind of the king his maſter is al- 
& ways ſincerely diſpoſed to a reconciliation with your ma- 
« jeſty, and that he will ſend Mr. Saul this evening to Dreſ- 
« den, to inform his cabinet of the inſtructions to be given t0 
< the miniſter to be employed in this negociation, and who 
&« will be expedited without loſs of time. | 
« The king of Poland wiſhes me to go with this miniſter, 
c My obedience to his orders will be accompanied with the 
ce oreateſt anxiety to pay my court to your majeſty, Count 
« Brühl thinks that the miniſter in queſtion will be able to et 
« out about Saturday or Sunday. In the mean while, the) 
80 n the 29 9 i of procuring ſubſiſtence for the 
" troops; 
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« troops ; but flatter themſelves that thoſe of your majeſty 
&« will require nothing more. 

„As this anſwer ſeems to pave the way for your majeſty's 
« main object, I communicate it to your majeſty, without 
« waiting for the remarks you have the goodneſs to ſay you 
« will ſend me on the memorial of this court of the gth 
« inſtant. | 

« Your majeſty's expreſſions, full of indulgence, embolden 
« me to offer to your conſideration, whether the beſt method 

« of bringing this great work ſooner to perfection, and of 
« rendering it more ſolid, would not be by engaging the court 
« of Vienna to partake in it. The converſations I have had 
« with count Harrach, ſince I came here, give me reaſon to 
« hope that means might be found with his miſtreſs, who is 
« ready to live in perfect friendihip with your majeſty, if it 
« were poſſible to obtain (as he ſays) ſome qualification of 
« the articles of the convention of Hanover. Your majeſty's 
« approbation would augment, if that were poflible, my zeal 
for your ſervice, It is a recompenſe far beyond my merit, 
The ſtudy of my life ſhall be to preſerve it, and to evince 
« the perfect devotion with which [ am, 

„ SIRE, 
5 C Your majeſty's moſt ſubmiſſive, 
1 „% And moſt faithful ſervant, 
« THo, VILLIERS,” 


Anſwer of his Majgſiy the King of Pruffia to Mr. Villiers. 
4e 1 18 December, 1745. 
„ SIR, 

« was greatly ſurpriſed at receiving propoſitions of peace 
upon the day of a battle, and I am ſufficiently convinced of 
* the want of ſincerity of the Saxon miniſters by the return 
* of prince Charles of Lorraine into Saxony. Fortune, 

* which has ſeconded my cauſc, has enabled me very power- 
0 ly to reſent this ſort of proceeding ; but, far irum enter- 
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ce taining ſuch ſentiments, I again offer, for the laſt time, my 
ce friendſhip to the king of Poland. My ſucceſſes do not 
« blind me; and though I might have reaſon to be elated 
& with my fituation, I ftill remain in the fame ſentiments of 
& preferring peace to war; and I wait only till Mr. de Bu- 
« low and Mr. Rex receive their full powers to enter into 
& a conference with count Podewils, who will arrive here 
te this evening or to-morrow, | 

J cannot, however, conceal from you my ſurpriſe, that 
« an Englith miniſter ſhould adviſe me to depart from a treaty 
J have made with the king his maſter, and which is gua- 
& rantied by Great Britain. 

« You are more likely to perceive me periſh, with my 
& whole army, than relax from the ſmalleſt minutiæ of this 
ce treaty. If the queen of Hungary, then, once for all, wiſhes 


© to make peace, I am ready to fign it, agreeable to the. con- 


« vention of Hanover; and, ſhould ſhe totally reject it, I ſhall 
« ſtand juſtified in raiſing my pretenſions on her. 

Let me know, therefore, the laſt reſolutions of the king 
de of Poland, that I may learn, whether he prefers the total 
& ruin of his country to its preſervation ; and, in a word, 
« whether he is inclined rather to excite the fatal combuſtion 
of this war, than to return to peace with his neighþours, 
& and pacify Germany. I am, with all poſlible eſteem Mc. 

| & FREDERICK.” 
1 
(51) Relation of the Battle of X. ſlſdorf. 

The 14th of December the amy marched in four co- 
& Jumns, and direfted its courſe ;owards the village of 
„ Rœhrſdorf, in order of battle. | 

« The next day, the 15th, the march was continued in 
& four columns, and the army paſſed to the right of the ſmall 
& town of Wilſdorf. The van-guard, entirely compoſ:d of 
& huſſars, began to ſkirmiſh at this place with Sybilſky's 
corps, and, after more than half an hour's march, we p*r- 
LILY « ceived 
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te ceived the enemy's army drawn up in front upon the 
& heights of Bennerich and Keſſelſdorf, ſo as to have their 
te right wing oppoſite to Bennerich, and their left behind 
« Keſſelſdorf, which count Roudowſky had filled with ſeven 
&« or eight battalions of grenadiers, Auſtrian and Saxon, and 
« a conſiderable number of cannon. All his firſt line, and 
« the greateſt part of his ſecond, from the left wing to the 
« centre, were infantry. The remainder of his ſecond line, 
&« ard all the third, conſiſted of cavalry. The batteries on 
« the front and flanks of Keiiel{dort were ſupported on the 
&« right by twelve {quadrons of dragoons, and on the left by 
« Sybilſky's corps, and ſume companies of grenadiers, potted 
« in the ravins and hollow ways, The left wing commenced 
« behind the village, extending towards that of Zœlmen; it 
« was likewiſe covered by a great battery: the centre behind 
« Zeelmen had in front a moraſs and two batteries. The 
«right in front of the village of Bennerich was fortified by 
« 4 battery and by the valley of Ziſchou, which rendered the 
approach to it almoſt impoſſible, A little higher, to the 
« right, between the villages of Ockerwitz and Briſewitz, 
« count Grunn's corps was ſtationed, except the two cavalry 
« regiments of Bentheim and Hohenzollern, which come 
« poſed the right wing of the ſecond line of the Saxons. 

« The prince of Anhalt, having examined the poſition of the 
« enemy, determined to make his attack on the left; cont» 
« dent of victory, if he could once get poſſeſſion of the poſt 
« of Keſſelſdorf, and thus gain the flank. For this pur» 
% poſe, he ranged his army lo that the right of his cavalry 
e paſſed the front of the village between the prince's toad 
«and the wood called Lark's Buſh ( Lerchenbuſch). The 
whole infantry ſormed two lines between this litile wood 
e and the great birch-tree, by the road of Wilſdrouff; and 
* the cavalry of the leſt filled the intermediate ſpace between 
e the road and the village of Reetſch, forming a front like- 
« wiſe to the whole extent of the Saxon army, without 
L 3 „giving 
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te giving himſelf much concern about count Grunn's corps, 
© which, by ſearching for an inacceſſible poſt, had ſo covered 
« jtſelf with ravins, moraſſes, and defiles, as to render it im- 
ce poſſible to quit it ſo as to make a forward movement. It 
& was now two o'clock in the afternoon, and the ſhortneſs of 
the days not allowing any ſuperfluous arrangements, the 
ce prince loſt no time in commencing the attack of the vil. 
&« Jage by three battalions of grenadiers under major-general 
4 Hertzberg, followed by three battalions of the regiment 
& of Anhalt, and ſupported by five ſquadrons of Stille's 
« cuiraſſiers. They marched up with great intrepidity ; but 
« the fire of thirty cannon well ſerved, and that of ſeven 
& battalions of grenadiers who occupied the village, was ſo 
« deſtructive, that they were obliged to turn a little to the 
ce right, in order to avoid ſacrificing the whole body at one 
cc blow. The ſame attack, however, was re-commenced, 
& but proved ſtill more diſaſtrous ; which encouraged the 
«enemy's grenadiers to make a ſally, the better to repulſe the 
<« affailants, or perhaps to ſeize their field: pieces. This 
« ſally it was which cauſed their ruin, and preſerved the 
« Pruffians: for, the prince having ordered the dragoons of 
« Bonin to precipitate themſelves full ſpeed upon the grena- 
« diers, they ſoon carried their point, overthrew them, and, 
© at once, entered with them into the village, where they oc- 
* cahioned a dreadful carnage, whilſt ſome battalions took 
& poſſeſſion of the batteries and of this whole poſt ; and the 
<« regiment of Stille's cuiraſhers, leaving Keſſelſdorf on the 


se right, drove away the infantry and cavalry remaining in 
« the defiles and on the heights, and gained even the flank of 


« their army. | 
AT During this occurrence, our whole front advanced, and 
te the action became almoſt general. The right wing of our 
* infantry paſſed the village and its environs, puſhed the ene- 
„% my's regiments that were in their way, and threw both 
& their lines into confuſion ; and the more ſo as the cavalry 
: | 6 of 
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« of our right not only completely gained their flank, but 
« alſo attacked them in the rear, having met with but little 
« vigour in the greateſt part of the enemy's ſquadrons, Who, 
« after the firſt ſhock, gave way and quitted the field, This 
« moyement was accompanied by that of the centre and the 
« left wing» From the latter ſome battalions were detached, 
« who took poſt towards Zœlmen, where they maintained 
« themſelves in ſpite of the difficulty of the ground and the 
« terrible fire of the Saxon artillery, which continued to batter 
« their flanks. Shortly after, the whole line advanced acroſs 
« the moraſſes between Keſſelſdorf, Zaxlmen, and Bennerich, 
« attacked the centre and right of the enemy, and put them 
© to flight without much reſiſtance, their left wing being al- 
« ready completely beaten, There ſtill remained fifty ſqua- 
e drons on the heights behind Zœlmen, which, might have 
„done ſome miſchief had they fallen on our battalions, . 
« which, having haſtily paſſed the ravins behind the bank, and 
« without taking time to rally, mounted towards the heights 
© in unformed bodies. But their fire, irregular as it was, in 
« advancing rapidly towards this cavalry, ſo diſconcerted 
« them, that they wheeled about, and thought of nothing 
but eſcaping ; whilſt the corps under count Grunn, which | 
had remained quiet ſpectators of the affair, retreated alſo, 
and augmented the number of the fugitives. Thus the 
defeat of the enemy was total.“ 


(62) See Letter from the King ef Pruſſia to Mr. Villiers, 
from Dreſden, December 18, 1745, p- 339- | 


(53) Extract of the articles of the treaty of peace of Dreſ- 


den, between the king of Pruſſia and the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony. 


Art. I. There ſhall be a ſolid peace and reconciliation, 
and a ſincere friendſhip, and ſtrict union and good neigh» 
bourhood, between his majeſty the King of Pruflia on the one 
| 2 4 hand, 
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hand, and his majeſty the king of Poland on the other; fo 
that the two high contracting parties ſhall cultivate with each 
other perfect harmony and good underſtanding, by ſtriving to 
advance their mutual intereſts, and remove every obſtacle 
which may either trouble or encroach upon them. 

Art. II. There ſhall likewiſe ba a general amneſty and 
eternal oblivion between their ſaid majeſties of all that has 
paſſed on occaſion of the preſent war, and no indemnity ſhall 
be further mentioned or demanded ; but all the reciprocal 

pretenſions occaſioned by the two laſt wars, after the death of 
_ Charles V. between their majeſties the king of Pruſſia and the 
king of Poland, whether by the entrance or paſſage of the troops 
on one ſide or the other into their reciprocal ſtates, or for 
other exactions, contributions, forage, magazines, or military 
exceſſes, and other damages, of what nature and under what 
name ſoever they may be, ſhall remain extin&, annulled, and 
annihilated, and no further mention be ever made of them. 

Art. III. All hoſtilities and military operations, on one 
ſide and the other, ſhall entirely ceaſe, reckoning from the 
date of the preſent treaty of peace, if they have not already 
ceaſed; and, as for contributions, the ſtates of Saxony and 
the city of Leipſic, under the ſpecial guaranty and the moſt 
ſpeedy execution of his majeſty the king of Poland, ſolemnly 
engage and firmly promiſe to pay to his majeſty the king o 
Pruſſia, beſides the contributions or ſuch other ſums as he 
may have already drawn, under what pretext ſoever, until the 
2d of this month, from the countries belonging to the king 
of Poland, the further ſum of one million of German crowns, 
at the rate of 24 gros per crown ; which ſum ſhall be paid 
to his Majeſty the king of Pruſſia, in ready money and in 
good ducats and louis d'or, at the next fair of Leipſic in 
1746, with an intereſt of five per cent. reckoning from the 
23d of this month until the term of payment; and his ſaid 
majeſty the king of Poland engages and promiſes to take care, 
as guarantee of the laid payment, that it ſhall take place at 
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the ſtipulated term, without the ſmalleſt abatement, liquĩda- 
tion, compenſation, or exception, under whatever denomi- 
nation, pretext, or nature they may be : on which conditions 
his majeſty the king of Pruſſia has ceaſed, from the 22d of 
this month, all contributions and demands in money, recruits, 
horſes, waggons, and drivers, in all the eleQorate of Saxony 
and its dependencies, and namely in Upper and Lower Lu- 
ſatia, the whole in conformity with the act of aſſurance 
given by the council of ſtate of his majeſty the king of Po- 
land, dated at Dreſden the 21ſt of this month, which act 
ſhall be reſtored to the ſaid miniſtry, after the payment of the 
ſaid ſum of one million of German crowns. But if, con- 
trary to all expectation, and from the impoſſibility of his ma- 
jeſty's orders, though expedited and ſent off the 21ſt of this 
month, being able to reach in time certain remote places, it 
ſhould happen, from ignorance, that the ſaid orders may have 
been contravened on the 22d or 23d, and ſome money taken 
here and there, the diſpoſition of what is above ſtipulated 
ſhall not remain leſs valid, nor ſhall any pretext be thence ad- 
mitted to ſet it aſide, 

The armies of the king of Pruſſia ſhall totally evacuate all 
the countries and hereditary ſtates, towns, places, and forts, 
belonging to his majeſty the king of Poland, in the ſtate they 
were found in, with reſpect to their fortifications, defences, 
and encloſures, when occupied, reſtoring their arms to the 
inhabitants of ſuch places, except ſuch as have been found to 
belong to the army of his Pruſſian majeſty, and have been 
purchaſed from Pruflian deſerters, in the ſpace of 15 days at 
fartheſt, reckoning from the day of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the preſent treaty ; and this ſhall commence by the 
evacuation of the city of Dreſden immediately after the ex- 
change of ratifications, and that of Leipſic the eighth day 
after, &c. | | 

Art. IV. All the Saxon officers and ſoldiers, priſoners, in- 
cluding the cadets and militia of the country, ſhall be releaſed 

without 
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without ranſom, and their arms reſtored after the ratification 
of the preſent treaty, except thoſe who have entered into the 
ſervice of his Pruſſian majeſty ; but the militia-men ſhall be 
reſtored, who are eſtabliſhed and have poſſeſſions in the 
country. 

Art. V. His majeſty the king of Poland engages for him» 

felf and his ſucceſſors and heirs of both ſexes, in perpetuity, 
to accede to and accept, purely and ſimply, the convention 
concluded at Hanover the 26th of Auguſt, new ſtile, of this 
year, between his majeſty the king of Pruſſia and his majeſty 

de king of Great Britain, for the reſtoration of peace in 
Germany. 

Art. VI. His majeſty the king of Poland engages and pro. 

miles, likewiſe, to furniſh, in the ſpace of three weeks from 
the date hereof, on the part of her majeſty the queen his conſort, 
for her and her heirs of both ſexes, a ſolemn act of ceſſion of 
the eventual claims they might one day make, by virtue of 
the pragmatic ſanction, of the houſe of Auſtria, and as even- 
tual heirs of that houſe, after its extinction, to all the coun- 
tries and ſtates ceded by the court of Vienna, by the treaty 
of Breſlaw, of the year 1742, to his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, of both ſexes, in perpetuity, 
further promiſing never to moleſt his Pruſſian majeſty, his 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, of either ſex, for ever, in the quiet and 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſaid ſtates and countries ceded by 
the treaty of Breſlaw, under any name, title, or pretext what- 
ſoever, either directly or indirectly; as likewiſe always to 
give his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
the ſame titles with reſpect to thoſe . as ſtipulated in the 
faid treaty of Breſlaw. 

Art. VII. To obviate all colefintions and diſputes which 


' | have ariſen between his majeſty and the king of Poland, 


elector of Saxony, reſpecting the toll at F ürſtenberg on the 
Oder, and on the paſſage of Schildo, his majeſty the king ot 

Poland, tor himſelf, his heirs, &c. cedes to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, 
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jeſty, his heirs, &c. againſt an equivalent of ſome parcels of 
Sileſia, interlocked within Luſatia, or ſuch fimilar equivalent 
in lands or ſubjects (and the high contracting parties ſhall 
name commiſſioners to regulate the affair and complete the 
exchange in the ſpace of ſix weeks from the date of the ſig- 
nature of the preſent treaty, in ſuch a way as that neither of 
the high contracting parties ſhall loſe by the exchange), the 
town and toll of Furſtenberg on the Oder, with its depen= 
dencies, and the village of Schildo, reſerving, however, the 
rights of individuals and the dominium utile they may have 
there; ſo that the two banks of the Oder on this ſide {hall 
henceforward belong to the king of Pruſſia, his ſucceſſors, 
Kc. and his majeſty the king of Poland, and his ſucceſſors, 
can no longer pretend to or eſtabliſh any other toll on the 
Oder, or in any way whatever interrupt its free courſe, in 
like manner as his majeſty the king of Pruſſia can never make 
any claim on the equivalent he ſhall cede to the king of 
Poland, 

Art. VIII. The Proteſtant religion ſhall be maintained 
and preſerved in all the ſlates and provinces of the electorate 
ol Saxony, including Upper and Lower Luſaiia, as well as in 
all the ſtates and provinces of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, 
according to the tenor of the peace of Weſtphalia, without 
luffering at any time the ſmalleſt innovation. 

Art. IX. The cartel concluded at Breſſaw in 1741, between 
their majeſties the king of Pruſſia and the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony, ſhall ſubſiſt in all its force, and be reli- 
giouſly obſerved on one fide and the other. 

Art. X. All abuſes which have been introduced into com- 
merce, to the prejudice of the countries, ſtates, and reſpective 
ſubjects of the two contracting powers, ſhall be reciprocally 
and faithfully redreſſed, either by entirely aboliſhing them on 
one ſide and the other, or by arranging the matter amicably 


in a ſubſequent convention. 
His 
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His majeſty the king of Pruſſia will, alſo, grant a free pal. 
fage on paſſports from his Poliſh majeſty, and on thoſe of the 


court for Sileſia in Poland, as well for what his majeſty ſhall 


cauſe to be either ee or e from or into Poland 
or Saxony. 

Art. XI. All the vaſſals and ſubjects of his e the 
king of Pruſſia, as well as thoſe who are in his ſervice, whe- 
ther military or civil, and who have capitals in Saxony, ſhall 
be faithfully reimburſed their capitals and intereſt, at their 
term of payment, nog to the tenor of their obli. 
gations. 

Art. XII. His majeſty the king of Poland ſhall act, with 
reſpect to the Electoral Palatine houſe, in conformity with 
the XIth article of the convention of Hanover *, of the 24 
Auguſt of the preſent year. 

Art. XIII. Her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, his 
majeſty the king of Great Britain, and their high mightineſſes 
the States General of the Low Countries, ſhall be invited by 


the two contracting parties to be plcaſed to guaranty this 
treaty of peace, reconciliation, and amity ; but it ſhall not 
the leſs exiſt in all its force, and in all its points and articles, 


even ſhould not theſe guaranties be obtained. 

Art XIV. The preſent treaty of peace ſhall be ratified on 
one ſide ard the other, and the ratifications be expedited and 
exchanged in the ſpace of eight or ten days from the date of 
the ſignature of this treaty, or ſooner if may be, 


Ea act of the Treaty of Peace between the A Brom = 
the King of Pruſſia, 


Dreſien, 25 December, 1745. 
Art. I. There ſhall be a peace, and conſtant and inviolable 
friendſhip, between the contracting parties, &c, 


Art, II, The preliminary articles of the peace of Breflaw, 


* 


ol the 11th of June, 1742, and the definitive treaty of the 


* See the Convention of Hanover, p. 35H. 
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ſame peace, ſigned at Berlin 28th of July of the ſame year, 
as likewiſe the fixation of the limits of the year 1742, and 
the convention of the preliminary articles of peace ſigned at 
Hanover the 20th of Auguſt of the preſent year, ſhall ſerve 
as the foundation and baſis of the preſent definitive treaty of 
peace between her majeſty the empreſs-queen and the king of 
Pruſſia, &c. ail the above-mentioned treaties being hereby 
renewed and confirmed in the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, with all the renunciations made by ſolemn acts, as well 
on the part of the princes of the houſe royal of Pruſſia and 
the electoral houſe of Brandenbourg, as on the part of the 
fates of Bohemia, which ſaid acts on one fide and the other 
axe deemed to ſubſiſt for ever, Kc. and as her ma- 
jeſty the empreſs-queen renounces all the pretenſions ſhe 
might have or form againſt the ſtates of his majeſty the King 
of Pruſſia, and on all thoſe which have been ceded to him by 
the treaty of Breſlaw, as alſo all recompenſe and indemaity for 
the loſſes and damages ſhe and her ſtates may have ſuirered in 
the late war, and all ſorts of pretenſions and other demands 
far arrears of contributions, as well ancient as modern, & e in 
the ſtates of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, namely, in thoſe 
which were ceded to him by the treaty of Breflaw, repeating 
every thing that has been ſtipulated in article V. of that 
treaty, to aboliſh on one fide and the other all pretenſions of 
what nature ſoever ; her Imperial majeſty renounces in like 
manner all enpectancies and ſurvivorſhips which the deceaſed 
empetor Charles VI. might have granted on the fiefs, lands, 
&e. in the countries ceded by the treaty of Breflaw.. 

His majeſty the king of Pruſſia renounces in like magner 
all pretenſions on the ſtates and countries of her majeſty the 
empreſs-queen, as likewiſe all recompenſe and indemnity for 
lofles and damages ſultained in the late war, &. &c. 

Art. III. There ſhall be on one ſide and the other an eternal 
oblivion and general amneſty of all boltilities, lofl-5, da- 
mages, and injuries committed on both ſides, &c. 

Art. 


ö 
; 
' 
| 
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Art. IV. All hoſtilities on one fide and the other ſhall ceaſe 
as well in Sileſia as in the county of Glatz, and in Bohemia 
and Moravia, the 28th of this month; and her majeſty the 
empreſe-queen promiſes to evacuate, within twelve days 
from the ſignature of the preſent treaty, all the countries, 
cities, places, &c, of all the ſtates ceded by the treaty of 
Breſlaw to his majeſty the king of Pruſſia; and his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſhall withdraw his troops, within the ſame term, 
from the ſtates and countries belonging to the empreſs-queen, 
patting every thing on the footing regulated by the recital of 
the limits made after the peace of Breſlaw. 

Her majeſty the empreſs-queen will alſo reſtore, immedi- 
ately after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty of 
peace, to his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, the barony of 
Tournhout, fituated in Brabant, with its dependencies, &c. 

Art. V. All the priſoners made during the late war {hall be 
immediately releaſed on both ſides without ranſom, and 
faithfully exchanged. . 

Her majeſty the empreſs- queen will equally cauſe to be re- 
ſtored to liberty, by the admiralty of Oſtend, all the ſubjects, 
failors, and veſſels, of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, taken by 
the privateers of that town, with all the perſons, effects, and 
merchandize, found on board the ſaid veſſels, 


Art. VI. Her majeſty the empreſs-queen, and his majeſty 


the king of Pruſſia, engage mutually to favour the commerce 
between their reſpective ſtates, countries, and ſubjects. 

Art. VII. His majeſty the king of Pruſſia engages to ac- 
cede, by his electoral voice, to the election made of the new 
chief of the empire, and to acknowledge the grand duke of 
— 
the electoral voice of Bohemia. 

Art, VIII. The two contracting parties mutually guaranty 

their ſtates; the empreſs-queen all thoſe of the king of 


Pruſſia without exception, and the king of Pruſſia all thoſe 


the empreſs poſſeſſes in Germany, 


Ar t 


in quality of emperor, as likewiſe the activity of 
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Att. IX. His majeſty the king of Great Britain, beſides 
kis particular guaranty of this treaty in all its extent, will 
labour with the contracting parties to get it guarantied by the 
United Provinces and the whole empire, and to get compre- 
hended, included, and guarantied in the future general treaty _ 
of peace, and by all the powers who will take a part in it, all 
the ſtates and countries of the king of Pruſſia, and in parti» 
cular the treaty of Breſlaw and the preſent treaty, as well as 
the ſtates and countries of her majeſty the empreſs-queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, | 
Art. X. His majeſty the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, 
muſt be comprehended in this treaty, on the footing of the 


convention of Hanover, of the 26 Auguſt of the preſent ear. 


Art. XI. The king of Great Britain, as elector of Brunſ- 
wick Lunenbourg, ſhall be comprehended in this peace, as 
well as the houſe of Heſſe Caen with all their countries 
and ftztes in Germany. | 

Art. XII. His highneſs the EleRor Palatine is ſpecifically 
and ſpecially included and comprehended in this treaty of 
peace, with all his countries and ſtates : he ſhall be re- eſta- 
bliſhed in all his countries and hereditary ſtates, &c. as ſoon 
as his ſaid electoral highneſs ſhall have made, with reſpe& to 
his majeſty the emperor, and the active voice of Bohemia, the 
ſame declarations his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, elector of 
Brandenbourg, is pleaſed to make on that ſubjet-1 in the pre- 
lent treaty. 

Art. XIII. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified, and the 
ratifications exchanged in the term of ten days from the date 
of the ſignature, &c. 


Extra# of the Convention of Hanover, of the 26 Auguft, 1745, 
between the King of Great Britain and the King of Pruſſia. 


This convention was deſtined to ſerve as a baſis for the 


treaty of Dreſden. The following is the ſubſtance of the ar- 


ticles contained i in it, 
I. EA 
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I. That the convention ſhall remain ſecret, until the con- 
cluſion of the treaty of peace. 
II. The king of Pruſſia ſhall retain Sileſia as ceded by the 
treaty of Breſlaw. 

III. The king of England ſhall guaranty Sileſia to the 
king of Pruſſia, and promiſes to have it guarantied by the 


States General, which guarantees ſhall cauſe it to be compre. 


hended in the future general peace, and guarantied by the 
empire. 

IV. The king of Poland ſhall give the king of Pruſſia an 
act of ceſſion of his pretenſions on Sileſia, 


V. The king of Pruſſia engages to give his electoral voice 


to the duke of Tuſcany for the Imperial dignity, after the 
ſignature of peace. 

VI. The queen of Hungary and the king of Pruſſia ſhall 
mutually guaranty their ſtates, 

VII. Negociations ſhall be entered into for an exchange 
between fome portions of land in Sileſia, lying within Lu- 


fatia, and the toll of Furſtenberg, which ſhall revert to the 


king of Pruſſia, 

VIII. All the pitfoners ſhall be releaſed without ranſom, 

IX. The town of Coſel ſhall be delivered into the hands 
of the king of Pruſſia, with its fortifications, ammunition, 
and cannon, | 8 

X. The empreſs-queen and the king of Pruſſia ſhall not 
ſetter the commerce between their reſpeQive ſubjects. 

XI. The king of Great Britain, as elector of Brunſwick 
Lunenbourg, and the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, 
ſhall be included in this peace; and all reciprocal pre- 
te ſions between the king of Poland and the king of 
Pruſſia ſhall be annulled. The Electoral Palatine houſe 


ſhall be alſo included in this peace, as well as that of Heſſe 


Caſlel. | 
XII. His Britannic majeſty, immediately after the ſignature 
of the convention, ſhall ſecretly expedite couriers to Vienna, 


to 


8 
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1 to urge that court to ceaſe hoſtilities as well in Bohemia as 
in Sileſia and Saxony, 

he XIII. The preſent convention ſhall be ratified, &c. 

ha (54) This treaty, concluded at Peterſburgh, acquired a 

he greater degree of importance, as it ſerved for a pretext for the 

5 rupture of the king of Pruſſia which began the war of ſeven 

5 years. It contains in ſubſtance, | 


2. If one of the contracting parties is attacked by any 
power whatſoever, the other party ſhall ſend ſuccours at the 
reqeifition of the party attacked, 

3. If one of the contracting parties ſhall be attacked, the 
other ſhall furniſh, in the ſpace of three months, a ſuccour 
of 30,000 men, | 

15. The contracting parties have concerted conjointly to 
invite to an acceſſion to the preſent alliance, not only the 
king and the republic of Poland, but likewiſe other ſtates, 
and particularly the king of Great Britain, in quality of 
elector of Brunſwick Lunenbourg, in caſe they ſhall think 
proper to accept it. | 

16. Should the republic not be willing to accede to this 
alliance, the king of Poland ſhall be invited nevertheleſs in 
quality of elector of Saxony. 


Secret Article of the Union of Peterſburgh. 


Her majeſty, the empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
declares, that ſhe will religiouſly and faithfully obſerve the 
treaty of peace concluded between her and his majeſty the 
king of Pruſſia at Dreſden, 25 December, 1745 ; and that 
lhe will not be the firſt to depart from the renunciation ſhe 
has made of her rights to the ceded part of the duchy of Si- 
lia and the county of Glatz. 

But if, contrary to all expeRation, and the common wiſhes, 
ure de king of Pruſſia ſhould be the firſt to depart from this 
na, ace, either by hoſtilely rug her majeſty the empreſs- 
VAI 5 Aa queen, 
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queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, or the republic of Poland, in 
any of which caſes, the rights of her majeſty-the empreſs. 
queen on the ceded: part of Sileſia and the county of Glatz, 

and conſequently all the guaranties renewed in the ſecond 
and third articles, on the part of the, empreſs of Ruſſia, 
would have freſh force, and reſume their full effect, the 
two contracting partics are expreſsly agreed, that, in the ſaid 
event, but not before, the ſaid guaranty thall be fulfilled 
completely-and without loſs of time; and they ſolemnly 
promiſe, that, to avert the common danger of ſuch an hoſtile 
aggreſſion, they will unite their counſels, enjoin the fame re- 
ciprocal confidence to their reſpective miniſters at foreign 
courts, and communicate with confidence to each other what 
they may reſpeQively learn of the deſigns of the enemy; and 
the empreſs-queen ſhall hold in readineſs in the adjacent 
counties of Hungary a body of 20,000 infantry, and 10,000 

cavalry, and that the empreſs of Ruſſia ſhall hold a ſimilar 
force ready in Livonia, Efthonia, and other neighbouring 
provinces, ſo that, in caſe of an hoſtile attack on the part of 
Pruſſia againſt one or other of the parties, theſe 30,000 men 
ſhall be able to march, and actually ſhall march, to the ail 
of the party attacked, in two, or, at the Jateſt, in three 
months, from the date of the requiſition made. 

But, as it is eaſy to foreſee that 60,000 men will not ſui- 
fice to divert ſuch an attack, to recover the provinces ceded 
by the treaty of Dreſden, and to ſecure, at the ſame time, 
the general tranquillity in future, the two contraCting parties 
have beſides engaged themſelves to employ, for that effect, 
ſuppoſing the caſe to exiſt, not only 30, ooo men, but double 
that number, namely, 60,000 men, on each fide, and to aſ- 
ſemble this force with as much celerity as the remoteneſs of 
the leaſt diſtant provinces will permit. The troops of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia ſhall be employed by ſea and by land, as 
may be deemed moſt -proper, but the troops of the empreſs- 

queen. ſhall be employed only on land. Each party (hal 
| | begin 
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begin by making from the ſide of its own ſtates a diverſion in 
thoſe of the king of Pruſſia; after which, a junction ſhall be 
attempted, in order Jointly to purſue their operations. But, 
previous to this junction, there ſhall be a general of one fide 
and the other in the two reſpective armies, as well to concert 
operations, as to be an ocular witneſs of them, and to com- 
municate, through this channel, the advices neceſſary to be 
given. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia, in promiſing ſo powerful a ſuccour 
to the empreſs-queen, has no deſigns of making conqueſts 
on this occaſion ; but, as ſhe is pleaſed to ſuffer hewcorps of 
bo, ooo men to act as well by ſea as land, and as the equip» 
ment of a fleet would occaſion conſiderable expences, fo that, 
in thus dividing the forces of the enemy, the Ruſſian corps 
might be conſidered as far exceeding the number of 60,000 
men, the empreſs-queen engages and promiſes, that, in order 
more efficaciouſly to teſtify her gratitude, ſhe will pay to the 
empreſs of Ruſſia the ſum of two millions of florins of the 
Rhine, in one year, dating from the day in which ſhe ſhall 
have Sileſia in her power, without curtailing any thing from 
it, under the plea of what ſhall have been drawn from the 
enemy's country. 

This fourth ſecret and ſeparate article ſhall have the ſame 
force as if inſerted, word for word, in the body of the ſaid 
reatys &c, 


(55) This German work is intituled : Politiſche Hiſtorie 
der Staatsfehler, &c, that is, A political Hiſtory of the Faults 
committed by the Powers of Europe, with reſpeR to the Houſes of 
Bourbon and Brandenbourg, &c. It is attributed to Moſer, 
one of the moſt celebrated civilians in Germany. 


(56) Theſe guaranties are aſcertained in the XXth article. 
of the preliminaries, and the XXIId of the treaty of pen 
in theſe terms ; | 


Aa Art; 
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Art. XX. of the Preliminaries of the Peace Aix la Chapelle, 
« The duchy of Sileſia and the county of Glatz, ſuch as 
ce they are poſſeſſed at this day by his Pruſſian majeſty, are 
ec guarantied to that prince by all the nn powers and 
©& parties in the preſent preliminaries.” 


Art. XXII. of the Treaty of Peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

The duchy of Sileſia and the county of Glatz, ſuch az 
ce they are now poſſeſſed by his Pruſhan majeſty, are gua- 
<« rantied to that prince by all the powerful contracting 
parties to the preſent treaty,” 


(57) Letter to the King of Great Britain, touching the Troubles 
which have ariſen in the North, 
<« 18 March, 1749. 
© My good brother, d 
Ve are both of us intereſted alike in what concerns the 
ce tranquillity of the North. A general rumour is ſpread 
« throughout Europe, that this tranquillity is in danger ot 
ts being diſturbed, As for myſelf, I can diſcover no appear- 
<< ance of it, and it ſeems to me as if no circumſtance, except 
% a mutual diſtruſt and an ill-founded ſuſpicion, can have 
given any probability to this report. 
« But, as the ſlighteſt reproaches when accumulated lead 
to conſequences, as nothing ſhould be neglected for the 


maintenance of peace, and as every thing appears im- 


& portant to thoſe who watch over its preſervation, I addreſs 
„ myſelf to your majeſty, whoſe ſentiments, I am ſure, on 
this head, are the ſame with my own, that our common ef- 
« forts may contribute thereto with the greater efficacy. 

The ſuſpicions which the neighbours of Sweden have 
cc conceived of that court apply ſolely to two matters of com- 


« plaint. The firſt, which is viſibly ill- founded, regards the 


cc dangerous projects they wiſh to attribute to that court 
& againſt its neighbours. Your majeſty is too judicious not 
6 to diſcover the falfity of this at the very firſt glance. The 

| | « {@cond 
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« ſecond refers to the change actually taking place in the 
« form of government of Sweden, the cauſe of which is im- 
« puted to the prince, ſucceſſor to the crown, The deela- 
ration lately made by that prince and the ſenate to the court 
« of Ruſſia on this ſubject, is, in my opinion, ſo clear, ſo 
« formal, and ſo prudent, as to leave thoſe powers nothing 
to wiſh for who intereſt themſelyes in the preſervation of 
« the preſent regency, 

“0 have ſhewn count Kaiſerling, the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
« at my court, the original of the defenſive alliance I have 
© made with Sweden, to which France has acceded, and of 
« which I immediately tranſmitted a copy to your majelty's 
« miniſtry at London. This treaty tends to no innovation 
« yet it obliges France and me to maintain the ſucceſſion- 
© which has been already really eſtabliſhed in Sweden, and 
& jointly to oppoſe all thoſe who may attack us. a | 

„But Heaven forbid that I ſhould impute ſuch evil in- 
« tentions, and ſuch pernicious deſigns, to friendly powers. 
« Nevertheleſs, I beg your majeſty to unite your efforts with 
« mine in order to bring the two parties to explanations, 
« which may be equally ſalutary to us both. Let your ma- 
« jeſty deign to pay attention to the articles alledged, and to 
« employ your credit and good offices to {mother this fire, 
« ſtill concealed under the aſhes, which, if it once burſt out, 
« may ſet all Europe in a blaze, | 

e Ready and diſpoſed to embrace every propoſition, I offer 
« with pleaſure to enter into all the meaſures your majeſty 
« ſhall.deem adapted to the maintenance of peace, and | pro- 
« teſt that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, who is as zealous as I 
* am for the preſcrvation of peace in Europe and the tran- 
« quillity of the North, will join his efforts to ours, to concur 
more efficacioully in this object, 

& The opportunity that now. preſents itſelf to your ma- 
« jeſty is one of the moſt favourable for augmenting the 
glory of your government, for maintaining the happineſs of 
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« your dominions, and for reiterating, by authentic proofs, 
„the ſincerity of the pains you take to n the public re- 
ce poſe in Europe. | 
] am, with ſentiments of the moſt perfect eſteem, and the 
& moſt ſincere friendſhip, 
Fo « My good brother, 
ce Your majeſty's faithful brother, 
©« FREDERICK,” 


(58) The court of Pruſſia complains of it in a memorial 
publiſhed at the commencement of the enſuing war, to juſtify 
its conduct towards Saxony, and thus treats the ſubject : 

« The Auſtrian and Saxon miniſters have laboured in 
te concert and under-hand to prepare means of calling into 
it exiſtence the caſe of the ſecret alliance of Peterſburgh. In 
ce this treaty it was eſtabliſhed as a principle, that every war 
ce between the king and Ruſſia ſhould authorize the empreſs- 
c queen to recover Sileſia, It was only neceſſary then to 
& excitęe ſuch a war. To attain this end, no method was 
e thought more proper than irreconcileably to embroil the 
* king with her majeſty the empreſs of Ruſſia, and to ir- 
« ritate that princeſs by an infinity of falſe inſinuations, and 
<« by the moſt atrocious calumnies and impoſtures, by attri- 
4s buting to the king all ſorts of deſigns, at one moment, 
& againſt Ruſſia and the perſon of the empreſs herſelf, and, 
6 at another, againſt Poland, and with reſpe& to Swe- 
aden 

« Tt appears by the . of count Vicedom, the 
Saxon miniſter at Peterſburgh, dated the 18th April, 1747 
« that baron de Pretlak, the miniſter of Vienna, congratu- 
« Jates himſelf on having found means, by confidential com- 
& munications from his court, on the ſubject of ſeveral ſup- 
« poſed intrigues of the king of Pruſſia, diſadvantageous to 
e the empreſs, to inſpire her with ſuch ſentiments as to puſh 
her enmity to the moſt prope degree, and that the two 


e miniſters” 


rial 
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« miniſters of Vienna and Saxony were concerting the means 


« of effecting an accommodation between the empreſs-· queen 
« and France, that the former might be able to make head 
« againſt the king of Pruſſia, 

« In a diſpatch of the 6 July, 1747, count de Bernes Jays 
« before che empreſs-queen his reaſoning with the Ruſhan 
60 "Y .iſter, count Kaiſerling, to animate him to make his 
&« reports with more vivacity, and to exaggerate the military 
« arrangements of the king of Pruſſia. 

« Monfieur Weingarten, ſecretary to the embaſſy of the 
« court of Vienna at Berlin, informs count Uhlefeld, the 
« 24 Auguſt, 1747, that, at the requiſition of count Bernes, 
« then reſident at Peterſburgh, he had engaged the Ruſſian 
* miniſter at Berlin to write to his court, that the king of 
*« Prufha was making freſh preparations for war, which had 
* no other tendency than to procure the ſovereignty to the 
« prince ſucceſſor of Sweden. 

The 12 December, 1749, count Bernes wrote from Pe- 
&« terſburgh to count Puebla at Berlin, that he ſhould ſucceed 


© in having it 77/onnated to Monſieur Groſs, the Ruſſian mi- 


ce niſter, that meaſures were agitated in Sweden which aimed 
* at the life and perſon of the empreſs of Ruflia, and in which 
te the court of Pruſſia was deeply concerned; and that when 


« Monſieur Groſs ſhould impart what he had heard to him 


« in confidence, he could confirm this diſcovery,” 


(50) The letter here alluded to is that above-mentioned. 
It is as follows : 


Letter from Count Bernes ta Count Puebla, dated Peterſburgh, 
12 December, 1749. 


<« I preſume, under the injunction of the greateſt ſecrecy, 

© to propoſe to you the following requeſt, 
&« It is wiſhed that you would get it whiſpered-in the ear of 
« Mr, Groſs, the Ruſſian miniſter, but this with ſo much 
1 & Shes „ precaution 
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cc precaution that it can never be ſuſpected to come from 


you, that a plot js contriving in Sweden againſt the perſon 


& of the empreſs, in which the court of Pruſſia has a great 
< ſhare; and, as the ſaid miniſter will not fail probably to 
« communicate to you this diſcovery, you are requeſted to 
ce anſwer him, that knowing nothing of it, you u uld make 
« enquiries; and afterwards to confirm it to him . cir. 
& cumitance which you had learnt by thoſe enquiries !'* 


(50) Frederick, who was fond of pleafantry, frequently 
diverted himſelf at the expence of the empreſs Elizabeth; 
ſome. alluſions to the wife of the emperor Claudius, having 
come to the ears of this princeſs, ſhe conceived a perſonal 
hatred againft Frederick, which influenced her conduct more 


than it could have been warped by political motives, 


Frederick's pleaſantries on this princeſs, coſt him very dear, 
and he felt too late that 


“The ill we ſpeak of others never db to good.” 


(61) This ambaſſador arrived at Berlin in July, and had 
an immediate audience, He left Berlin in Auguſt, and re- 


turned by Sileſia and Poland. 


OTHER ANECDOTES AND PARTICULARS RELATIVE ro 
THE SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH PERIODS, 


Letter f Frederick II. to M. Dankelkman, bis Mini 5 at 
8 Mayence. 


Berlin, 11 March, 1741, 

« Tn ſpite of the moderation with which I have hitherto 
& acted towards the court of Vienna, though I have done all 
ein my power at different times to bring about a reconcili- 
| « tion, 
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y incon- 


« teſtable rights, the ſaid court has behaved in a very diffe- 
« rent manner reſpecting me. It forgets all the reſpect that 
« ſovereign powers owe mutually to each other, even in time 
« of peace; and acts with ſo little prudence, and in ſo unbe- 
« coming a way, both in its writings and converſations with 
« miniſters, that there is no example of rage and animoſity 
« being carried to ſo great a height. As I am accuſtomed, 


« however, to the haughtineſs of the court of Vie 


nna, and 


« to the indiſcretion which directs its conduct towards other 
« courts, even in time of peace, I have hitherto deſpiſed this 
« conduct, unheard of among wiſe nations, which, amidſt the 
« moſt violent contentions, invariably preſerve a certain de- 


« cency. But the court of Vienna, puſhing matte 


rs to hor- 


& rible extremities, and forgetting rights reſpected by the moſt 
« ſavage people, has ſent emiſſaries, ſpies, and aſſaſſins into 
« my camp, to diſcover all my deſigns, to betray me, to de- 
« liver me up to parties of the enemy, nay even to attempt my 
« life, What renders all theſe plots ſtill more atrocious, is 
« the confeflion of an aſſaſſin, who declares he was obliged to 


« take an oath in the preſence of the duke of Lor 


raine, in 


« the council of war of the court, 1 had myſelf great dif- 


« ficulty in believing it. I own I am concerned at 


it, ON ac- 


count of the friendſhip I bear the duke of Lorraine; I 
«* ſhould never have thought him capable of participating in 
actions which ought to cover the court of Vienna with 
« ſhame in the eyes of the whole univerſe. Nevertheleſs, I 
ti ſee myſelf compelled to diſcloſe actions ſo ill befitting the 
« glory of the houſe of Auſtria, and the author of ſo culpable 


« a project. And, as the fact is but too true and 
e proved, I think proper to inform you of it, that 


too well 
you may 


* communicate it to the court at which you now reſide.” 


\ This letter, which is printed in ſeveral German collections, 


appears really inconceivable; Is it poſſible, that 


the ſage , 
F rederick 
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Frederick ſhould have conſidered a circumſtance as proved 
by the bare confeſſion of a wretch, who may have wiſhed to 
intereſt ſovereign powers in his crime, with the chimerical 
hopes of retarding poſſibly the moment of his puniſhment, 
or of acquiring a celebrity, which not unfrequently forms 
the object of the laſt wiſhes of this ſort of villains, But, 
fuppoſing a prince capable of ſuch machinations, is it pro- 
bable that he would take for accomplices a whole council of 
war ? And can we figure to ourſelves that this council of war 
would tender an oath of ſuch a nature as is here ſuppoſed to 
2 villain? When princes are at war, do they not always mu- 
| Lually ſend ſpies? Have they not ſpies alſo even in time of 
peace? Had Frederick none in the camp of his enemies? Is 
it furpriſing, that, amongſt theſe miſcreants with vulgar 
fouls, one ſhould be found who thought to make his fortune 
by an attempt of this nature ? 


Letter of Frederick II. to his Envoy at Ratiſbon, 11 March, 
1741. 

* e learnt that the court of Vienna, confounded by 
4e the juſtice of my cauſe, and having no farther hopes of en- 
« oaging other powers in her quarrels, has recourſe to the 
4 groſſeſt falſehoods; that ſhe labours to ſtir up againſt me all 
my neighbours, and ſtrives to blacken my conduct in the 
empire and abroad; wiſhing to make all the world believe, 
e that, not content with giving weight to my juſt pretenſions 
to Sileſia, I am diſpoſed to put in a claim to ſeveral other 
ec ſovereignties and ſtates of the empire; aſſerting, a amongſt 
« other things, that I have made a claim on the elector of 
Cologne reſpecting the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, and that 
<< I have required from the biſhop of Bamberg and Wiirz- 
e bourg a certain part of his ſtates, menacing, in caſe of re- 
« fuſal, to take poſſeſſion by force of arms : 

4, therefore, deem it neceſſary for my interefts to in- 
* form you, that all the rumours circulated on this ſubject 
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are abſolutely falſe, and that I have never in any way ſo 
„much as thought of the attempts on which they are 
grounded. 

i deſire nothing ſo much as to be able to preſerve peace 
« and a good underſtanding with my neighbours, and parti- 
« cularly with thoſe of the empire; and I am fo far from 
« forming unjuſt and chimerical pretenſions on other ſtates, 
that I would not even ſpare thoſe who ſhould think of 
„making a merit with me, by diſcovering to me claims I 
« ſhould not have thought of. As a proof of this, I but very 
lately ſeized upon a publication, and ordered criminal pro- 
« ceedings againſt the author, for attempting to rey the 
« rights of my houſe to all Luſatia *. 

« You will not fail to make uſe of all this at the court 
« at which you are, to prevent the malignant infinuations 
« which my enemies try to point againſt me with the intention 
« of cauſing as many troubles as they can, at the expence of 
« truth and every thing that is ſacred,” 

Extract of one of the King's Reſcripts addreſſed to his Envoy at 
the Hague, in May, 1742. 

« J do not know where lord Stair has learnt that the 
e courts of Verſailles and Dreſden are diſſatisfied with me, 
« Neyer was a good underſtanding ſo well cftabliſhed. The 


This ſtroke is perfectly characteriſtic of Frederick II.—To prove 
the rights of the houſe of Brandenbourgh to Luſatia ought ſurely to 
have been no crime at Berlin. If Frederick had reaſons for ſuppreſſing 
the work, he ſhould at leait have eſteemed the author for his good in- 
tention ; but, it was expedient to impoſe on Europe ; it was neceſſary 
to deſtroy all the diſadvantageous ideas, all the apprehenfions which 
the ſudden invaſion of Sileſia might inſpire; it was neceſſary to pre- 
vent all the powers from regarding him as a common enemy, and 
leaguing themſelves for his deſtruction. When affairs of this nature 
were in queſtion, F rederick neglected not the minuteſt circumſtance to 
atain his end, 


operations 
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« operations of this campaign have been concerted between 
& us with one common accord. If lord Stair founds any 
te part of his negociations on this pretended miſunderſtand- 
© ing, he runs a great riſk of deceiving himſelf,” ? 


— — — 


The following anecdote is contained in a letter of Pohrlitz, 
of the 12th March, 1742. 

„ Colonel Fouquet, having entered Cremſitz with ſix 
« companies of grenadiers, placed a centinel on the walls 
© near the houſe of a curate, The poor prieſt, incom- 
« moded by the frequent h goes there” of the centry, 
te reſolved to diſguft the ſoldiers with this poſt, He diſ- 
& guiſed himſelf like a devil; put on a black maſk, horns, 
« claws, a ſerpent's tail, the feet of a cow, &c. and ad- 
« yanced towards the centry; ſcratching againſt the wall 
e with a fork which he carried in his hand. The grenadier, 
« although ſurpriſed at this apparition, did not quit his poſt, 
« He remained quiet, with his eyes fixed on the pretended 
« devil, to obſerve his motions. The latter, thinking he had 
& ſucceeded in his deſign, advanced cloſe to the grenadier, 
te and preſented his fork, crying with a hoarſe voice, © They 
& dieſt by my hand,” The ſoldier, now, ſurmounting all fear, 
& cocked his piece, and was preparing to fire on the pre- 
« tended demon; but the devil, hearing the fatal inſtrument 
&« ſnap, ran off with the utmoſt precipitation, The grena- 
« dier, thoroughly emboldened by this retreat, follows the 
“ fpectre, and ſees it enter the houſe of the curate, He in- 
« ftantly calls his comrades, and tells them the ſtory, The 
« curate's door is forced, and himſelf ſurpriſed with his in- 
« fernal habiliments, of which he had not enjoyed ſufficient 
« time to diveſt himſelf. They lay hold of him, and lead 
him to the firſt guard-houſe, and the next day he was con- 
« duQed to the main guard in his devil's dreſs, in ſight of the 
* whole town. The clergy remonſtrated vehemently againſt 
this procedure; but the general, at length, convinced 
« them 
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« them that this curate had acted in a manner unworthy of 
« his. profeſſion. 
« to be ſhut up for ſome time in a convent, and the clergy 
« were obliged to pay a fine of go ducats. This money 
« was diſtributed to the ſoldiers to purchaſe ſpatterdaſhes; 
« and they jeſtingly obſerved, that the devil took care to find 
« them in ſhocs and ſtockings,” 

In the campaign of 1744, Trenk “ aſſures us, in the hiſ- 
tory of his life, that Frederick took up arms with regret. The 
following are a few particulars recounted by this extraordi- 


nary man, who was then aide-de-camp to the king, and poſ- 


ſeſſed his confidence. | 

« When it was in agitation to retreat from Bohemia, the 
« king was at the head-quarters at Colin, attended by the 
« ſecond and third battalion of guards, We had only four 
e field- pieces with us; our ſquadron was in the ſuburb. 
„Towards the evening, our advanced poſts were repulſed 
into the town, the huſſars entering one after another, All 
« the environs {warmed with light troops of the enemy, and 
my commandant ſent me to the king to demand his orders. 

« After ſceking him a long time, I found him on the 
„church ſteeple, with a ſpying-glaſs in his hand, Never 
* had I ſcen him ſo uneaſy and fo irreſolute as upon that 
„day. The order was to retreat, traverſe the town, and to 
© remain ready in the oppolite ſuburb, with our horſes 
e ſaddled and bridled. 


5 


The baron de Trenk ˖ 2 2 particular favou ite of Fred ick 1. N. "gi 
e baron de Trenk, once a particula ri revert H Ly C. Way if 


has jult publiſhed his Life in German, which preſents a ſeries of adven- | 


tures, the one more extraordinary than the other. This hiſtory would 
pals for a romance, if the greateſt part of the tacts contained in it were 
not atteſted by ſeveral perſons ſtill living. There are few memoirs 


work has juſt tranſlated it into Engliſh ; and certainly never did work | WT & U 
8 Gu 


more deſerve to excite the public curioſity and intereſt. | 
8 TRAKSLATOR. 


In ſhort, the poor prieſt was condemned 
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c Sdarcely had we entered it before there was a fall of rain 
te and a profound darkneſs. Towards 9 o'clock in the even- 
« ing Trenk “ appeared with his Pandours. He kept ad- 
« yancing with the muſic of the janiſſaries, and ſet fire to 
« ſome houſes, by which light they perceived us, and began 
<« firing from the windows; the confuſion was general. 
« The town was ſo full that we could not enter it. The 
é oates were ſhut, and our {mall field- pieces fired from that 
« fide, Trenk had opened out the water of the es, and 
« at midnight our horſes were up to the belly in water, 


4 and ourſelves without defence. 


6 It is certain that the king and all of us muſt have be- 
e come priſoners of war, had Trenk purſued his firſt plan 
ce and beſieged the town, But, his foot having been ſhat- 
te tered by a cannon ſhot, it became neceſſary to carry him 
66 from the ſcene of action, and the firing of the Pandours 
& ceaſed, The next day, Naſlau's corps came to our aſſiſt- 
it ance, Wequitted Colin. During our march, the king 
« ſaid to me, * Your rogue of a couſin might have played us 5 
« fine 7 laſt night; but the deſerters ſay that he was killed.” 


. 4e At the battle of Soor, the king had ſent ſo many de- 


te tachments into Saxony, and into various parts of Bohe- 
« mia and Sileſia, that he had not above 26,000 men left. 
“Prince Charles, who, in ſpite of all his experience, only 
« judged of an enemy by their numbers, had ſurrounded the 
« Pomeranian and Brandenbourg regiments with an army 
« of 86,000 men, with the deſign of ſurpriſing our little 


EP Wnilel 7 army, and of making us all priſoners, 


Cound, 


4e Wea, MM midnight, the King came Into my tent, and awakened, in 


E 


„Now, we ſhall ſee by my faithful narrative how well 
<« the project of this ſurpriſe 1 was kept a ſecret, Towards 


the I manner, all the officers. At the ſame time, he 


Gen, Auſtrian officer of Pandours, the author's couſin-german. 
3 2 . | 6 ordered 
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« ordered us to ſaddle our horſes without any-noiſe; to leave 
« all the baggage, and to get into line of battle in the 
« twinkiing of an eye. The horſes, however, remained in 
« their places, and the men in their tents, all ready to jump 
« upon their ſaddles. 

« Lieutenant Pannewitz and I accompanied the king on 
« horſeback. He himſelf carried his orders to the whole 
« army, and day- break was looked for with impatience. 

« Towards the defile by which the king knew before-hand 
« that the enemy was to make the attack, eight field-piecey 
« were placed in the greateſt ſilence behind a little eminence, 
It is clear, therefore, that the king was appriſed of the 
« whole plan of the enemy. Even advanced poſts, ſituated 
« towards the mountain, were withdrawn, in order to confirm 
« the enemy in the hopes of ſurpriſing us aſleep, and without 
* arms. 

« At the dawn of day, the fire of the artillery thundered 
& all round our camp, from all the heights occupied by the 
«enemy, and their cavalry advanced by the defile. 

« At this moment we appeared in order of battle; and, 
«in leſs than ten minutes, poured full gallop on the enemy, 
« who were unſuſpectingly beginning to form in front of the 
« defile, and were the more ſurpriſed, as it was they wha 
© conceived that they ſhould ſurpriſe us“, nor meet even 
« with the leaſt reſiſtance, We repulſed them into the de- 
& file, and immediately the king ordered the eight field- pieces 
«to begin playing, which occaſioned a dreadful carnage 
* amidſt a troop ſo. numerous and ſo preſſed together. In 
* half an hour, the plan of the enemy was deſtroyed, and the 
“e battle gained. 

„% Nadaſti, Trenk, and the light "RY who were to attack 
* us in the rear, amuſed themſelves in plundering the camp. 


It appears by Trenk's relation, that the Pruſſians were not ſur- 
priſed, as writers have generally aſſerted. We ſhall probably ſee, in 


the hiſtory of the king's wars, written by himſelf, what we are to think 


of » * accounts. 


« Oa 
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« On no occaſion whatſoever is it poſſible to abate the thirſt 
« of pillage peculiar to the Croats, and during the time when 
60 they were engaged in the commiſſion of depredations, our 
« attention was wholly taken up in ſucceſsful efforts to over- 
cc come the enemy, The king was informed that the ene- 
« my had entered the camp, and was plundering it. 83 
& much the better,” ſaid he; they will let us do our buſineſs,” 
« Trenk took the king's tent, and his ſervice of plate. 


e In 1746 acriminal proceſs was inſtituted againſt Trenk 
1 at Vienna, wherein he was accuſed of having taken the 
« king in his bed, and ſuffered him to eſcape for a ſum of 
« money. His enemies went {till further: they hired a com- 
« mon proſtitute, of Brinn, who called herſelf the daughter 
cc of marſhal Schwerin, and who aſſured the council of war 
& that ſhe was ſleeping with the king when Trenk entered 
cc her tent; that he took them both, and afterwards gave 
ce them their liberty. Trenk was condemned to impriſon- 
c ment in a fortreſs, where he died in 1749.” 


Count Brühl had demoliſhed ſome of the fortifications of 
Dreſden to enlarge his gardens. When the Pruſſians pre- 
ſented themſelves before the gates of Dreſden, the com- 
mandant immediately ſurrendered, ſaying, ** that he could not 


«c Fo Bagel F in a garden,” 


The king, being at Glatz, learnt that the counteſs de 
Grun, wite of a lieutenant-colonel of the garriſon, had made 
a vow to preſent a fine robe to the Madona of the Jeſuits, 
provided that the blockade of the town ſhould become ſoon 
raiſed. He immediately ordered the fineſt ſtuff which it was 
poſſible to find to be purchaſed, and made into a robe of the 
ſize of the Virgin. This he ſent to the Jeſuits, telling them, 
that, having heard of the fruitleſs vow of the counteſs, and 
knowing whom he had to deal with, as well as ſhe, he was 
unwilling that Our Lady ſhould loſe any adyantage by the 
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bargain, and therefore he offered her in fact What Madame 
de Grun had promiſed in vain; The fathers, Jefuits, 
charmed with this preſent, waited on his majeſty, in great 
ceremony, to thank him. During a length of time, and 
frequently, did they mention this circumſtance, ſhewing the 
robe to ſtrangers as a ſtriking proof of the king's piety, It is 
eren alledged, that they conceived ſome hopes of ſeeing a 
prince ſo devoted to the Virgin, at ſome future period, em- 
brace the Catholic religion. | 

At Berlin they ſhew the drum which Ziſka, a celebrated 
chief of the followers of Huſs, directed to be made of his ſkin 
after his death, for the purpoſe (if report ſpeak truly) of ſtill 
ntimidating his enemies. 'TheKking had it removed to Berlin 
from Glatz, where it was before. In purſuance, alſo, of his 
orders, was conveyed from that town the coat of mail of 
Valaſca, the ancient ſovereign of the county of Glatz; a 
pazan princeſs celebrated in the hiſtory. of that country for 
ter pretended witchcraft, 


When Frederick was at Breſlaw, and beheld the magnifi- 
cent college of the Jeſuits in that city, built by the emperor 
Leopold, he exclaimed, ** Hat folly ! Can we be aſtoniſhed, 
after this, that Leopold jo often wanted money to pay his 
* trosps? 


In 1955, the Corſicans, tired with groaning under the yoke 
of the Genoeſe, reſolved to chuſe another ſovereign, and their 
choice fell on Frederick, the fame of whoſe glory had reached 
their iſland, The king refuſed their propoſition. He knew 
of how little advantage it was to poſſeſs diſperſed ſtates, and 
had affairs enough on his hands, and projets in his head, 
without expoſing himſelf to freſh quarrels, Hereplied to the 
confidence of the Corſicans, by adviſing the republick of 
Genoa of this proceeding. The republick, touched with 
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this conduct, addreſſed a letter of thanks to him, in which 
not only his friendſhip was ſolicited, but the permiſſion to 
have recourſe to him in caſe of need. 

The Corſicans were as much ſurpriſed as hurt at the 
king's not anſwering their propoſition. Paoli, chief of the 
malecontents, aſſembled the heads of the iſland, and made z 
ſpeech to them, in which, amongſt other things, he ſaid: 
As it is impoſſible for us to live any longer under the 
* yoke of the Genoeſe government, we have given you to 
© underſtand that we wiſhed to put ourſelves under the do- 
© minion of another power, which ſhould take us under its 
protection, and govern us according to the laws of reli- 
c gion and of juſtice. We addreſſed ourſelves to the wiſeſt 
* monarch who now reigns in Europe with ſo much glory, 
& But, alas! the ſtep we have taken has been 5 and we 
& have no longer any hope from that quarter.“ 


(62) The following is an extract of this treaty : 

I. There ſhall be a ſincere peace and friendſhip between 
the two kings, notwithſtanding the troubles which may te- 
ſult from the differences which ſubſiſt in Europe: and, in 
conſequence of the preſent treaty, none of the contracting 
parties ſhall attack the dominions of the other, either direct 
or inditectly; but, on the contrary, each of them ſhall exect 
his whole power to prevent their reſpeQive allies from un- 
dertaking any enterprize againſt the dominions of the ſaid 

parties, in any manner whatſoever, _ 

| II. Were it ſo to happen that any foreign power ſhoull 
march troops into Germany under any pretext whatever, the 
contracting parties ſhall unite their forces to oppoſe the en- 
trance and paſlage of the ſaid troops, and endeavour in con- 


cert to are peace in Germany, according to the terms of 
the treaty, ' 
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III. The contracting powers expreſsly renew all the 
treaties, alliances, and guaranties which ſubſiſt between them; 
and, amongſt others, the defenſive alliance and guaranty con- 
cluded the 18th of November, 1742, at Weſt-Munſter, be- 
tween the kings of England and Pruſſia, and the convention 
of Hanover, of the 26th of Auguſt, 1745, as well as the ac- 
ceſſion of his Britannic majeſty to the treaty of guaranty of 
the 13th of October, 1746. 

IV. This treaty ſhall be ratified by the two kings in the 
ſpace of one month, &c. 


Separate Article. 


As the convention ſigned between the miniſters of the tw 
kings extends only to Germany, of courſe it is not to include 
the Auſtrian Low Countries and their dependencies ; nor 
ſhall thoſe countries be compriſed in the preſent convention 
on any pretext whatſoever; and the rather, as in the article 
of the peace of Dreſden the king of Pruſſia has only gua- 
rantied to the empreſs-queen the ſtates which ſhe poſſeſſes in 
Germany, The preſent ſeparate article ſhall have the fame _ 
force, as if inſerted word for word in the convention ſigned 
upon this day, &c, 

Weſt-Munſter, 16 January, 1756. 


(63) On the occaſion of this treaty, feveral differences 
which had ſubſiſted for ſome years between the two courts 
were ſettled. The king ſtill owed England arrears for the 
loans negociated by the merchants on the mortgage of Si- 
leſia, which were liquidated ; and England, on her ſide, in- 
demnified fome of the king of Pruffia's ſubjects, from whom 
!hips had been taken in the preceding war, 


(64) Letter 15 Count Fleming to Count Brubl. 
Vienna, 28 July, 1756. 
te Mr, Klingræff tines an expreſs from his court laſt 
” . in conſequence of which, he, next day, ſent a 
B b 2 note 
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< note to count Kaunitz, anxiouſly defiring an hour's con- 
&« yerſation. This note was delivered to the chancellor of 
« ſtate at the very moment he was in conference with the 
« marſhals counts Neuberg and Brown, and with general 
« prince Piccolomini ; and, as he intended waiting on the 
et empreſs-queen immediately after the conference, to make 
. © his report to her, he replied to Mr. Klingræff, that he was 
under the indiſpenſable neceſſity of going to Schœnbrunn, 
<<. but that he would oblige him much by coming immediately; 
c and with this requeſt the Pruffian miniſter did not fail to 
comply. Count Kaunitz told me in confidence, in a con- 
« verſation I had with him yeſterday, that Mr. Klingrzf, 
te on entering, at firſt informed him, with a certain air of 
& embarraſſment mixed with anxiety, that he had juſt re- 


* ceived an expreſs from his court, bringing him orders, the 


ic contents of which he was to lay before the empreſs-queen 
in perſon, for which purpoſe it was enjoined him to de- 
ce mand a private audience of her majeſty, which he intreated 
&« that he would be fo good as to procure him. That he, 
c count Kaunitz, had replied, that, being on the point of 
te ſetting out for Schœnbrunn, he willingly took upon him- 
o felf to demand the audience he required ; but that he could 
te not help giving him to underſtand, that it would be proper 
* to enable him, at leaſt in general terms, to apprize the em- 
* preſs of the nature of the repreſentations he had orders to 
© make to her majeſty. That, on this, Mr, Klingræff ſaid, 
& that he was charged to demand amicably, and in the way of 
s explication, in the name of the king his maſter, what were 
&« the objects of the armaments and preparations making here, 
« and if, peradventure, they regarded him; which, however, 
« he could not imagine, being unconſcious of having given 
& occaſion to them in the ſmalleſt degree. That he, Kauvitz, 
$* replied, that he could not for the preſent make any anſwer 

& to this queſtion, that he would not fail immediately to re- 
* port it to the empreſs, and procure him the audience he 
EI | | * deſired; 
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« deſired; that he could not, however, help ſaying, that he 
« was ſurpriſed at the explication the king his maſter de- 
« manded reſpecting the meaſures taking in this country, 
« conſidering, that, on this ſide, no anxicty had been ſhewn, 
nor umbrage taken, at the great movements and preparations 
made by that prince in his army. The miniſter added t 
« me, that, ſetting out immediately for dchœnbrunn, he had. 
reflected, on the road, on the anſwer he ſhould adviſe his 
« ſovereign to give to Mr, Klingræff, and that, thinking he 
« diſcovered two objects which the king of Pruſſia had in 
view, which it was here the wiſh equally to avoid, namely, 
to enter into diſcuſſions and explanations which might, in 
t the firſt inſtance, occaſion a ſuſpenſion of meaſures deemed 
« neceſſary to be continued with vigour, and, in the ſecond 
« place, lead ſtil] farther to other more eſſential propoſitions 
and engagements, he had concluded, that the anſwer ought 
« to be of ſuch a nature as wholly to elude the queſtion of the 
« king of Pruſſia, and ſuch as, leaving no room for further 
« explications, ſhould be at once firm and polite, without 
becoming open to either a ſiniſter or a favourable interpre- 
« tation, That, in conformity with this idea, it ſeemed to 
« him ſufficient for the empreſs ſimply to content herſelf 
« with anſwering, “ That, in the kind of general eriſis to 
« which Europe had now reached, it became her duty, and 


« the dignity of her crown, to take ſuitable meaſures for her 


« own ſecurity, as well as for that of her ſriends and 
« allies.” 

“That the empreſs-queen had approved this anſwer, and, 
ie to ſhew that this proceeding and demand of the king of 
« Pruſſia cauſed not the ſmalleſt embarraſſment here, her ma- 
« jeſty immediately fixed upon an hour, in the courſe of the 
« enſuing day, for Mr. Klingræff's audience, when, after 


* liſtening to the propoſition of that miniſter, as he had ex- 


e poled it to count Kaunitz the day before, ſhe had preciſely 
t“ anſwered in the above terms, and, by a nod of her head, 
| Bb 3 | « ſuddenly 
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c ſuddenly broke up the audience, without entering into * 
<« further detail. 

« It is true, that all Vienns, who were that day preſent in 
ce the antichamber, it being gala day, ſaw Mr. Klingræff 
« enter and come out the moment after with an air of aſto- 
t niſhment. I have all theſe circumſtances from count Kau- 
« nitz's own mouth, who opened himſelf more freely and 
$ with more confidence to me than he bas done hitherto, 
« even charging me to make uſe of it in my diſpatches to 
ce your excellency, reſerving to himſelf nevertheleſs the moſt 
c exact ſecrecy on the ſubject. 

„ There is little doubt but that this anſwer, which is 2 
ce energetic as obſcure, will greatly embarraſs the king of 
© Pruſſia; and it is pretended here, that this prince muſt be 
te in great anxiety, and that he has already drawn near three 
& millions of crowns from his treaſury, to defray the expence 
* of his armaments and augmentations. 

6 It is preſumed, that his object in making the aforeſaid 
demand was probably to give him an opportunity of ex- 
s culpating himſelf, had the anſwer of this court been that he 
* was the occaſion of the warlike preparations, by adducing 
as a proof of his pacific intentions, that it was for this very 
© reaſon he had not even aſſembled the camps which he had 
ie already traced out for the exerciſe of his ſoldiers, but had 
8 ordered the regiments to ſeparate, imagining, perhaps, by 
© theſe means, to lay this court under the neceſſity of follow- 
5 ing his example, by alſo diſcontinuing their preparations, 
believe, however, that he will find it no eaſy matter t0 
effect his purpoſe by ſuch deceptions. 

We learnt, by an expreſs from count Puebla, which ar- 
e rived here laſt Sunday, that, notwithſtanding the feigned 
$ diſpoſitions of the King of Pruflia, his troops ftill keep 
* filing off towards Sileſia. It is perfectly well underſtood, 
$ beſides, that this prince, from the local poſition of his army, 
which he can aſſemble. in as many weeks as this court 
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t would require months, from the diſtant quarters of her 
troops, has too marked an advantage over her, in conſe- 
& quence of the vaſt expences occaſioned by long and conti- 
e nual marches, which would become inſupportable in the 
«end: it is perfectly well underſtood, I ſay, that it is abſo- 
« lutely neceſſary uninterruptedly to purſue the meaſures al- 
« ready begun, that the court, under the preſent circumſtances, 
« may become enabled to play an equal game, and to oblige 
« the king of Pruſſia, in order to ſupport the armaments and 
«* 2ugmentations made, or about to be made, which ſurpals 
* his powers, either gradually to waſte himſelf, or, for the 
« purpole of avoiding ſuch an inconveniency, ſuffer himſelf 
e to be hurried into ſome precipitate reſolution, at which 
„e point, it ſeems to me, they are here lying in wait for 
« him. , | | 

&« The return of Mr. Klingræff's courier, which that 
te prince is waiting for, doubtleſs, with the greateſt impatience, 
« will let us fee more clearly his diſpoſitions, It is to be 
« preiumed, that, if he thinks himſelf menaced, he will no 
« Jonger delay ſtriking a blow, to anticipate thoſe he is afraid 
te of, and to avail himſelf of the ſituation in which this court 
„will be until the end of Auguſt, the term fixed for the aſ- 
e ſembling of all the troops. But, on the other hand, ſhould 
ehe remain quiet, he may reſt perſuaded that he will not be 
« diſturbed or attacked, at leaſt for this year. Yet, from my 
te general obſervations, J can entertain no doubt, that this 
e court muſt be very certain of the friendihip of Ruſſia; and 
« this appears to me ſtil] further corroborated by a letter from 
% Mr, Schwart, the Dutch miniſter at Petertburgh, of the 6th 
« of this month, to Mr. de Burmania, wherein, amongſt other 
« things, he tells him, that the chevalier Douglas, the 
« French emiſlary, gains more and more ground every day. 

As this cannot fail of producing au alteration in the an- 
« cient ſyſtem of Ruſſia, it is not ſurprifing that the grand 
chancellor, count Beſtuchef, as your excellency informs me 
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« by your laſt diſpatches, ſhould have taken the reſolution of 
« retiring into the country, under the pretence of recovering 
t his health, and of withdrawing, for ſome time, from buſineſs; 
„ wiſhing, apparently, to ſee what turn affairs are likely to 
« take, and foreſeeing, poſſibly, that the moment of deciſion is 
not remote, ſince every thing depends on the reſolution of 
« the king cf Pruſſia; for it is certain, that, if he does not ſtir, 
ce the court of Vienna will undertake nothing, at leaſt during 
e the courſe of the preſent year, but will continue to com- 
ce plete, in this interval, her preparations, in order to be in 
« readineſs for the next year to take ſuch a part as ſhall be 
te adapted to circumſtances and temporary incidents. 

& All this only confirms me the more in the opinion which 
„ have ventured to give your excellency in my preceding 
« letters, that our court has no ſuter means of profiting by 
"66 the preſent conjuncture, which has never perhaps been ſo 
« favourable under the reign of our auguſt maſter, than by 
&« putting itſelf in a good poſture, fo as to make its alliance 
« ſought after, A friend of mine, who pretends to be wel 
« informed by one of the clerks of the treaſury, aſſures me 
6 that this court has ſent a million of florins to Ruſſia, 

If your excellency has the opportunity ſafely to make 
to ſuggeſtions to the court of London, you would perhaps 
te render her a great ſervice by pointing out the danger in 
$6 which ſhe now is, and into which ſhe has been drawn by 
e the evil counſels of thoſe who are at preſent the moſt in 
"66 fayour, | 

„That court will extricate herſelf with difficulty from 
« the dilemma into which ſhe has precipitated herſelf; and, 
6 if ſhe does not ſeparate herſelf from the king of Pruſſia, by 
„ making peace with France on the beſt terms ſhe can, the 
de Jatter will proceed from ſucceſs to ſucceſs, and from project 
eto project, which may, in the end, prove fatal to the houſe 
* of Hanover, N 5 

++ ] moſt particularly requeſt your excellency to commu- 
* nicate 
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« nicate none of the details of what I have had the honour to 
« write your excellency to Monſieur de Broglio ; that am- 
« bafſador being in correſpondence with M. d'Aubeterre, 
« who told me, with ſurpriſe, that the count de Broglio was 
« fully perſuaded that the court of Vienna had hoſtile in- 
« tentions towards the king of Pruſſia, and even accuſed him 
«of a want of confidence, and too great a reſerve reſpectiug 
« her projects, &. 
% have ths 3 to be, &c. M 

In the audience granted by the empreſs to Mr. Klingræff, 
the Pruſſian miniſter, he obſerved to her, „That he was or- 
« dered, on the part and in the name of the king his maſter, 
to give her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his deſire invariably 
« to cultivate the good underſtanding which ſubſiſted between 


| © him and her Imperial majeſty ; and, to remove every obſtacle 


« which might tend to diminiſh it, he requeſted the empreſs 
«to be pleaſed to give him an explication reſpecting the 
movements of her troops, and the other military prepa- 
« rations which had been reported to him. That he could 
„not bring himſelf to imagine they were directed againſt 
« him, being ignorant of having given any occaſion for them, 
and having it in his power to prove to her majeſty, that he 
had not augmented his troops in Sileſia even by the ad- 
« dition of a ſingle man, they being at this hour compoſed of 
« the ſame number as for ſeveral years paſt.” 

The empreſs replied, „That it being a delicate ſubject, 
© ſhe could not ſufficiently weigh her words; for which 
* reaſon ſhe thought proper to read her anſwer,” 

Her majeſty on this drew a paper from her pocket, from 
which ſhe read what follows: In the preſent generally 
« critical ſituation of Europe, it is my duty, and it becomes 
« the dignity of my crown, to take ſuitable meaſures for my 
« ſecurity, as well as for that of my friends and allies, wie 
© out injuring any perſon.” 
| After 
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After reading this paper, the empreſs was ſilent, and ſigni- 
fed to the envoy, by an inclination of her head, that ſhe 
wiſhed to terminate the audience. 

The Pruſſian miniſter having given an account of this 
audience to the court of Berlin, he received freſh inſtructions, 
in conſequence of which, on the 20th of Auguſt, he preſented 10 2 
to the court of Vienna a memorial, declaring, in ſubſtance, 
That the king of Pruſſia is informed, in ſuch a way as to 
<« Jeave no doubt, that the court of Vienna, at the com- «{ 
e mencement of this year, concluded an offenſive alliance ] 
wich the court of Ruſſia againſt him, by which it is ſtipu- Wc... 
44 Jated that the two empreſſes ſhall fall ſ:ddenly on the fail TH 
prince, that of Ruſſia with 120,000 men, and Rb em- | 

<« preſs-queen with 80,000 combatants. 

« That, as his Pruſſian majeſty was informed from every 
ce quarter, that the empreſs queen is collecting her chief for- 
| © ces in Moravia and Bohemia, that theſe troops are en- 
& camped at a {mall diſtance from the frontiers of the king, 
& that conſiderable magazines of proviſions and warlike 
e ſtores were forming, that ſtrings of huſſars and Croats 
e were ſtretched along his frontiers, as if he were at open 
« war with her Imperial majeſty, he thought himſelf juſtified 
& in demanding a formal and categorical declaration, con- 
« fiſting of an aſſurance, ** That her majeſty the emprel: 
44 queen has no intention of attacking his Pruſſian majeſty 
« either this or the enſuing year,” &c, | 
Tbe court of Vienna anſwered to this memorial, the next 
day, That the king of Pruſſia had been for ſome time paſt 
employed in making preparations of the moſt alarming WW « 1, 

-< nature againſt the public tranquillity, at the very time WW « 
that he thought proper to demand explications from the 
« court of Vienna reſpecting military diſpoſitions which ( 


„were only the reſult of thoſe made already by the king. Vie 
« That her Imperial majeſty might have diſpenſed with niſt 
40 anſwering; 3 but, on the contrary, ſhe would declare, ceiv 
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4 That her Imperial majeſty has the undoubted right of 


« forming what judgment the thinks proper relative to the 
« circumſtances of the times, and that it belongs to her 
« alone to appreciate her danger. | 

« That the information given to his pruſſian majeſty of 
« an offenſive alliance againſt him, between the empreſs- 
« queen and the empreſs of Ruſſia, is abſolutely falſe and 
« of mere invention, and that ſuch a treaty againſt his Pruſ- 
« ſian majeſty does not exiſt, nor ever has exiſted,” &c, ' 

In conſequence of this reply, Mr. Klingræff preſented a 
{cond memorial on the 2d of September, wherein the 
king perſiſts in demanding the following aſſurance from the 
empreſs- queen, „That her Imperial majeſty has no in- 
« tention of attacking bis majeſty the king of Pruſſia either 
this or the following year.“ 

The court of Vienna replied on the 6th, by the following 
memorial : 

„Mr. Klingræff had hardly 3 his laſt mene 
«when the news of the invaſion of Saxony reached her 
« majefly the empreſs- queen, with the manifeſto publiſhed 
« againſt her on that occaſion. 

After ſo manifeſt an aggreſſion, there can no longer be 
«2 queſtion of any other anſwer than what her majeſty _ 
& ſhall think proper to make at a proper time to the ſaid 
« manifeſto ; the laſt which was delivered to Mr. Klingref 
e conveying every thing ſhe thought it compatible with her 
« dignity to declare, and the yropolition of converting into 
ea truce the peace already ſubſiſting, and founded on ſo- 
© lemn treaties, being axcurall y ſuſceptible of no other de- 
« claration,” 


(bs) Weingarten, ſecretary of legation from the court of 
Vienna at Berlin, having been bribed by the Pruſſian mi- 
niſtry, to whom he gave copies of all the diſpatches he re- 
ceived, had the prudence to make his eſcape, juſtly concluding 

that 
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| that one way or other he ſhould fall a victim to his treachery, 
The court of Vienna demanded that he ſhould be given up; 


the king pretended to have ſearch made after him, but he was 
not to be found. 


(66) The reſcript of the court of Vienna conveys, in ſub. 
ſtance, That her Imperial majeſty, learning from all quar- 
ters the movements and preparations of the king of Pruſha, 
tending to diſturb the peace and tranquillity of Germany, 
could not, for her own ſecurity, and that of her ſtates and 
ſubjects, avoid aſſembling troops in Bohemia and Moravia: 
that what appeared the moſt eſſential to her, was the inſinu- 
ation conveyed to all the Proteſtant courts, that the alliance 
lately formed between her Imperial majeſty and France con- 
tained certain articles which had a tendency wholly to op- 
preſs the Proteſtant religion in Germany, and to make the 
Imperial crown deyolve on the head of her eldeſt ſon ; ru- 
mours, which the empreſs orders her envoys moſt poſitively 
to confute at the different courts, 


(67) The court of Pruſſia alledged the following reaſons 
for this attack : 

1. That, fhortly after the concluſion of the peace of 
Dreſden, it had been decided by the fourth ſecret article of 
the treaty of Peterſburgh, that all wars which might ariſe 
between Pruſſia and Ruſſia, Poland, or the empreſs queen, 
| ſhould render the ceſſion of Sileſia and the county of Glatz 
null and void. 

2. That the courts of Vienna, Dreſden, and Peterſburgh, 
had, ſince that period, carried on continual negociations on 
the ſubject of the treaty ſigned at Leipſic in 1745. 

3. That, from every appearance, the empreſs of Ruſſia 
and the empreſs-queen would have made a joint attack on 
the king's dominions in the ſummer of 1756. 

4+ That the refuſal of the court of Vienna to give a po- 
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ſitiye anſwer to the explanation required on the ſubject of 
her prepatations, had compelled the king to anticipate che 
dangerous deſigns conceived againſt him, and to dilperſe the 
form that threatened him. 

The court of Vienna, on the contrary, maintained, | 

1. That the king of Pruſſia had begun the warlike prepa- 
rations. | 

2. That he had frequently acted contrary to the articles 
of the peace of Dreſden. 

3. T bat there was no project of a defenſive alliance be- 
teen the courts of Dreſden and Peterſburgh. | 

The king's conduct on this occaſion, ſay the German 
civilians, was founded on e right of prevention, This con- 
duct greatly reſembles that of Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, in 
1529, in the affair of Pack, under the reign of Charles V. 
and likewiſe that obſerved by the ſame prince in 1542, 
zainſt Henry the Young, duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, 
la this laſt affair, the landgrave took poſſeſſion of Wol- 
fenbuttel, as Frederick now made himſelf maſter of Saxony, 
and found in the archives of that place, as Frederick did in 


thoſe of Dreſden, original documents proving, what he had 
advanced, 


(68) When the archives were forced, the court of Pruſſia 
announced a memorial, and prepared the minds of the public, 
by reporting every where that it was extremely intereſting, 
and would lay open myſteries which no perſon whatſoever 


ſuſpected. This famous manifzlto at length appeared, under 


the title of, A Memorial reſpecting the Conduf? of the Courts 
of Vienna and Saxony, and their dangerous Deſigns againſt his 
Majeſiy the King of Pruſſia, with the original and juſiificatory 
Popers. This production did not correſpond with the idea 
ſormed of it. The courts of Saxony and Vienna are there 
on ſlender foundations charged with plots, and treachery, No- 
thing more can be adduced in ſupport of theſe imputations 

"Pr from 


„ * 


from the papers in queſtion, except that the three neighbout- 
ing powers to the king of Pruſſia were perſuaded, that, en- 
couraged by his ſucceſſes, he would not be long in attempting 
freſh enterprizes. That two of them had formed a con- 
nection to ward off ſuch a blow, to which they invited the 
thigd power to accede, but that the latter was too timid to take 
any part in theſe defenſive meaſures. That, in the interim, 
they all kept watching the king's motions, and confidentially 
communicated to each other their mutual diſcoverĩes, to avoid 
a ſurpriſe. And did not the king of Pruſha's ſubſequent 
conduct juſtify the apprehenſions of theſe powers? In the 
treaty of Peterſburgh it is only faid, that, *in caſe the ky 
« of Pruſſia ſhould be the firſt to violate the peace of Dreſan, 
s and become the aggreſſor, then,” &c, &c. This was nothing 
more than a defenſive alliance . Beſides, it is certain, that 
the elector of Saxony, whole ſtates were fuddenly invaded, 
had not yet acceded to this alliance ; ſuppoſing, therefore, 
that this alliance comprized à plot and treachery, as is aſſerted 
in the memorial, the court of Saxony had not participated in 
the crime; B TE 
As to the eventual partition of the king's dominions, it 
may be likewiſe anſwered, that it was ſtill in the caſe of an 
attack from him; a caſe in which this partition would have 
deen juſt; for it is allowed to auxiliary parties to ſtipulate 
the portions of their conqueſts, This ſtipulation on the part 
of the court of Vienna could have no relation whatever to 
the treaty of Dreſden, but ſolely to a war wherein the king 
of Pruſſia ſhould be the aggreſſor. | 
But, no circumſtance can enable us better to form 2 
Judgment reſpecting the commencement and motives of this 
war, than what the author of this Memorial, the count de 
Hertzberg, himſelf, remarks, in his Hiſtorical Memoir on 
the laſt Year of the Life of Frederick II.. © He,” (the king 
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obſerves this learned miniſter, * thought he knew, that the 
« courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Saxony, had formed a 
« political ſyſtem againft Pruſha. By accident, and the 
« treachery of a Saxon ſecretary, he diſcovered, in x75 3, that 
« theſe three courts had concluded, in 1746, immediately 
« after the peace of Dreſden, a treaty of alliance and even- 
« tual partition of his dominions, in caſe of a war. From 
« theſe diſcoveries, and theſe Saxon difpatches, of which he 
« had copies every day by the poſt, from 1753 to 1755, he 
concluded, that the miniſters of theſe three powers were 
« ynremittedly labouring to bring about this war, He thought, 
«in the month of June, by ſecret and probable advices, that 
the moment was arrived when theſe three courts would ex- 
« ecute the project concerted againft him, and attack him in 
© the beginning of 1757, He thricedemanded explanations 
on the ſubject from the empreſs- queen; and receiving only 
« unſatis factory and laconic anſwers, he thought it moſt ad- 
« yiſeable to anticipate the deſigns of the three courts, by 
«attacking thoſe of Saxony and Auſtria before the armies 
«were in readineſs, On the 20th of Auguſt he ſent for 
« me privately to Sans-Soucr, and put into my hands ſome 
„ diſpatches of the court of Saxony, of which I made an 
«abſtract, which was communicated to all the foreign courts, 
«to prove to them the deſigns of the courts of Vienna and 
« Dreſden againſt Pruſſia, which the king deemed it his duty 
to anticipate. He then marched, at the end of Auguſt, 
«1756, into Saxony, took that country as a pledge, ſur- 
* rounded the Saxon army near Pirna, made them priſoners, 
and incorporated the ſoldiers amongſt his own troops. He 
next entered Bohemia, and gained the battle of Lowoſitz, 
„Which, however, was not deciſive enough to allow him to 
© remain in Bohemia, and he returned to take up his Winter- 
* quarters in Saxony, At the ſame time he apene@ the 
* archives of Dreſden, and ſent to his miniſtry all the diſ- 
* patches from which I compoſed the famous Memoire raiſonne, 
A «_ 


* 
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cc jn which are proved, from the original diſpatches of the 
ce Auſtrian and Saxon miniſters, the eventual projects of war 
cs and partition againſt Pruſſia, It is aſcertained that theſe 
ce projects did exiſt ; but as they were only eventual, and ſup- 
«© poſed the condition of the king of Pruſſia giving riſe to a war, 
it ꝛuill always remain a problem, whether theſe projets woull 
et ever have been carried into execution, and whether it would 
« have been more dangerous to wait for than to anticipate then, 
« Be this as it may, the curioſity of the king, and the trivial 
& circumſtance of the treachery of a Saxon clerk, were the 
e indiſputable cauſes of that terrible war of ſeven years, 
„Which has immortalized Frederick II. and the Pruflian 
&« nation, but which likewiſe nearly overwhelmed this whil 
te flate, and brought it to the brink of ruin.“ | 

This judgment cannot appear ſuſpicious in the mouth of 
ſuch a man as count Hertzberg, who, during the life of Fre- 
derick II. never ceaſed to laviſh on him, on every occaſion, 
commendations which might ſometimes be taken for adula- 
tion, were we ignorant of the patriotiſm and other noble mo- 
tives which inflame the mind of Mr, Hertzberg, It ſeems 
as if the love of truth had engaged him, after the king's death, 
to publiſh his ſentiments on the commencement of that war, 
And, in fact, who could better enter upon the moſt unan- 
ſwerable diſcriminations concerning this affair, than he who 
had it in his power to examine all the original papers, and 
who himſelf compoſed the manifeſto ? And what other mo- 
tive than the truth could have induced Mr, Hertzberg, 
under the new reign, to depreciate any action of the pre- 
| coi reign ? 

9) The adminiſtration of the Sans ſtates, and that of 
ee under their late ſovereigns, forms a ſtriking 
contraſt, the Conſequences of which merit obſervation. The 
revenues of Saxony form only the half of thoſe of Branden- 


bourg; yet Frederick II. maintained a permanent army 
of 
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the of 150,000 men, whilſt Auguſtus had barely 16,060: The" 
var Wl former poſſeſſed a treaſure of many millions, and carried on, 
eſe as we ſee, the war of ſeven years without new taxes or fo- 
up- reign loans. In Saxony, under the reign of Auguſtus, the 
455 national debt amounted to 100 millions of crowns; and 
ou 


though an extraordinary tax was impoſed on land, ſcarcely. 
could ſhe pay the tenth part of the intereſt, It is calculated 
that Brithl drained Saxony in ten years of 33 millions of 
crowns, which were not employed in paying debts. This 
miniſter lived like a ſovereign, and expended annually half a 
million of crowns, a great part of which went out of the 
country for dreſſes and all forts of objects of voluptuouſneſs 
and luxury. Two hundred domeſtics were perpetually at his 
orders, and rom 50 to 100 diſhes were ſerved at his table. 


(70) Letter from the King to Marſhal $chwirin, after the 
Battle of Liboſchitz. 


« 2d of October, 1756. 

% ſet out alone from my camp at Sedlitz on the 28th of 
« September, and joined my army in Bohemia, conſiſting of 
o ſquadrons and 28 battalions, poſted near Auſſig in a 
camp which I did not think very advantageous for the 
troops. On making myſelf acquainted with every point, 
«I took my reſolution, I formed an advanced guard of 
eight battalions, ten ſquadrons of dragoons, and eight of 
« buſſars. I marched myſelf. at the head of this corps to 
« Tirmiz, and gave orders for the army to follow me in two 
columns, the one by Paſchkopole, the other by the road I 
* had taken with my advanced guard. I arrived there in the 
* evening, an hour before ſunſet. I ſaw the Auſtrian army, 
* with their right ſupported by LoboſchitzF the left inclined 
king towards the Egra, Their force of 60, 000 men did Yor 
* frighten me any more than their cannon, ® * "of 

« In the evening, I myſelf, with fix ations: Kr 
arm) hollow, and the heights which command Loboſchitz, and 

t Vol, C c « which 
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& which I reſolved to make uſe of, to open out upon them 
<« the next day. At night my army reached Welmina, where 
« I contented myſelf with forming my battalions in line 
& behind each other, and the ſquadrons in the ſame order. 
At the firſt peep of day of the 1ſt of October, I took with 
me the principal generals, and ſhewed them the ground of 
« the opening between the heights, which I wiſhed to oo. 
« cupy with my whole army, to wit, the infantry in the firſ 


ce line, occupying two lofty hills, and a bottom which is be- 


« tween them, fix battalions in the ſecond line, and the 
« whole cavalry in the third, I uſed all poſſible diligence in 
« vetting my wings well ſupported on theſe heights, by ap- 
e plying flanks to them. The' infantry of the right gained 
c their poſt, and I took every precautipn to ſecure it well, 
« regarding it as my principal ſafeguard, and the chief ſecu- 
ce rity of my army. My left, in forming, got inſtantly engaged 
„with the Pandours and gtenadiers of the enemy, peſted in 
« a vineyard inclaſed by ſtone walls, 

In this manner we advanced to the ſpot where the hills 
open out upon the-enemy, from whence we diſcovered the 
town of Loboſchitz, lined by a body of infantry, and a 
large battery of twelve pieces of cannon in front, and 
„ cavalry formed in a chequer and in line between Lo- 

* boſchitz and the village of Sulowitz. The fog was thick; 
„all we could Saen was a ſort of van-guard of the 
enemy, which needed only to be attacked to fall back 
« upon its rear, I conſulted better eyes than my own to give 
«© me an account of what was paſſing, and theſe ſaw every 
„thing as I did. I ſent to reconnoitre them, and all the re- 
ports I received were conformable with the Judgment | 
*had formed. | 
After ſecing, then, my twenty-four battalions placed in 
6 this hollow as I thought proper, I conceived that there was 
«6 nothing, now to be done but to repulſe that cavalry which 
« was before me, . all ſorts of figures, as you may 
l | 6 tolerably 
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u tolerably well imagine from the indifferent plan T here- 
« with ſend you. On this, I puſhed out 30 ſquadrons of 
« cavalry, who attacked that of the enemy. They preſſed 
* them with too much vigour, by getting into the fire of the 
« enemy's cannon, which, after a vigorous reſiſtance, obliged 
« them to re- form under the protection of my infantry. 
« Scarcely was this attack over, when my 60 ſquadrons, 
« without waiting my orders, and contrary to my will, at- 
* tacked a ſecond time. A fire of 60 cannon on both their 
« flanks did not prevent them from beating the Auſtrian ca» 
e valry: but beyond all this fire they found a terrible ditch, 
* which, however, they cleared; on the other fide of which, 
and on their left flank, they fell in with Auſtrian infantry 
« and cannon placed in another ditch, the fire of which was 
« ſo dreadful as to force them to retire under our pro- 
« tection. 

No troops purſued them, wy [ availed myſelf of this mo- 
e ment to replace them on the hill, behind my infantry, 
« where I ranged them as if it were a manceuvre, ' 

„The cannonade, however, did not diſcontinue, and the 
« enemy made every poſſible effort to turn the left of my in- 
« fantry. I felt the neceſſity of ſupporting them, and ſent 
« there the two laſt of the four and twenty battalions I had 
« remaining with me; but, to put the beſt countenance on 
4% bad game, I ordered 24 battalions of the firſt line to 
make a circuit to the left. For want of better, I filled up 
my centre with my cuirafſiers, and again formed a ſecond 
* line with the remainder of my cavalry, which were under 
« the protection of my infantry. At the ſame time, the 


ON whole left of my infantry, marching by diviſions, made a 


« quarter wheel, took the town of Loboſchitz in flank, in 
* ſpite of the cannon and prodigious infantry of the enemy, 
carried that poſt, and obliged the whole army of the ene- 
* my to fly. 

The prince of Bevern has ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed him 
; Cc 2 aan 
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cc ſelf, that I cannot ſufficiently applaud his conduct; With 
« 24 battalions we drove 72, and, if you will allow the ex- 


« preſſion, 300 cannon, I ſhall ſay nothing to you of the 


<« troops; you know them; but, ſince I had the honour to 
©« command them, I never 5 ſuch prodigies of valour az 
ce were performed both by the cavalry and infantry. The 
c infantry forced encloſed vineyards and ſtone houſes, and 
 «« ſuſtained, from ſeven in the morning till three in the af- 
de ternoon, a fire of cannon and of muſketry, and, above all, 
& the attack on Loboſchitz, which laſted, without inter. 
es miſſion, until the enemy were driven out of it. My moſt 
& particular object was to ſupport the height upon my right 
© which I think decided the whole action. | 
have ſeen by this, that our opponents will only riſk 
<« themſelves in affairs of poſts, and that we muſt take ſpecial 
cc care not to attack them merely with our huſſars. They 
< are more inured to ſtratagems than formerly ; and, let me 
ec aſſure you, that, without a great deal of cannon, it wih 
< coſt an infinite number of troops to beat them. 

Muller, of the artillery, has performed wonder, and ſe- 
e conded me amazingly. 

e cannot mention my loſſes without tears. Generals 
4 Luderiz and Oerzen are killed, and Holzendorff, of the 
« gens darmes, I will not afit you by reminding you of 
% my loſſes; this powerful effort exceeds the enterprize at 
Soor, and every thing I have ſeen of my troops. Thi: 
<< will make the Saxons ſurrender. I embrace you, my dear 
„ marſha}, and adviſe you to act with prudence. Adieu.“ 


(71) The king wrote on the fide of this article of the 
_ capitulation ; “ There are no exceptions to be made, more 

« eſpecially as the king of Poland has given orders to his 
ec Saxons in Poland to join the Ruſſians, and paſs the 
4 frontiers of Sileſia ; and I muſt be mad indeed to releaſe 
65 troops [ haye 1 in my poſleſſion, expoſe myſelf to ſee them 
| fighting 
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6 Gohting againſt me a ſecond time, and be obliged a ſe- 
« eond time to take them priſoners,” 


(72). Pie Letter from the King of Poland to the King of 
Pruſſia. 
« Dreſden, 29th Avguſt, 1756. 

« Having been requeſted, by your majeſty's envoy at my 
court, to allow your troops a paſſage through my ſtates 
« into Bohemia, I have granted it, in hopes that you will 
« order them to obſerve an exact diſcipline; and, in order the 
e hetter to regulate every point relative to their march, I | 
« ſend your majeſty Meagher, my lieutenant- general, and 
« commander of the Swiſs guards. As for the reſt, though 
« the unexpected pretenfions baron de Malzahn added on 


« this occaſion, in your majeſty's name, appear to me very 


« ſingular, and by no means conliſtent with the treaty of 
« peace and alliance between us, I flatter myſelf, neverthe- 
« lefs, that your majeſty will deign ſo to explain yourſelf to 
« my lieutenant-general Meagher, as perfectly to tranquil- 
„ lize.me on that head. In this firm perſuaſion, I remain,” 


&c. 


The King of Pruſfia's Anſwer. 
te Pretſch, 1ſt of September, 1756. 
“The propenſity I had to peace is fo notorious, that no- 


e thing I could ſay to your majeſty on the ſubject could 


more ſtrongly confirm it than the convention of neutra- 
« lity I have formed with the king of England. Since 
e that, the court of Vienna thinks, by various changes of 
te ſyſtem, that the favourable moment is at length arrived, 
« of carrying into execution the projects ſhe has long me- 
e ditated againſt me. I have employed the means of nego- 
« ciation, as the moſt proper, in my opinion, to remove on 
e one fide and the other the ſuſpicions to which the court 
of Vienna had given riſe by ſeveral of her arrangements, 

Cc3 Z 
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„The firſt anſwer J received was ſo obſcure and enigmati- 


« cal, that no prince, who pays the leaſt attention to his 


& ſafety, could venture to be ſatisfied with it. The ſecond 
« was ſo full of haughtineſs and contempt, that every prince 
« who is independent, and holds his honour dear, muſt have 
<< been offended at it; and though I only demanded aſſuran- 
ces from the empreſs-queen that ſhe would undertake no- 
<« thing againſt me this and the enſuing year, yet did ſhe 
<< not deign to anſwer me on an article of ſuch importance, 
It is this retuſal which has forced me, againſt my will, 
« to embrace the meaſures I have taken, as the belt adapted 
« to thwart the intentions of my enemies. 

„ Sentiments of peace and humanity, however, have in- 
t duced me to make ſtill further repreſentations by my am- 
cc E1fſador at Vienna; and I have ordered him not to con- 
« ceal from that court, that the laſt anſwer I received was 
e not on] y not too moderate in the choice of expreſſions, but 
« filled with a falſe logic, which by no means ſatisfied my 


„demand; that, in the interim, I had begun to put myſlelt 


in motion; but that, notwithſtanding this, if the emprels- 
« queen was yet reſolved to accord me the ſecurity 1 de- 
*« manded, for this year and the next, ſhe might depend upon 
« jt that I would chearfully ſacrifice to the public tran- 


« quillity all the expences which the opening of this cam- 


<« paign has. coſt me, and promiſe, from that moment, to 
* reſtore every thing to its ancient footing. The ſprings by 
% which I am ſet in motion in this tranſaction, are neither 
« the thirſt of gain nor the ardour of glory: it is the pro- 
«« tection I owe my ſubjects, and the abſolute neceſſity of 
40 counterauing plots which would every day encreaſe, if 
cc the {word did not interpoſe in time to cut this indiſſoluble 
„ knot. Such are the motives, which Jam at preſent able 
to lay before your majeſty, of all my meaſures, As for 
% Saxony, I will ſpare it as much as my preſent ſituation 
will permit. 1 mall have for your majeſty, and all your 

| « roy: al 
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5s royal family, every attention and all the eſteem I owe a 
« great prince I. love, and for whom I am concerned only 
c inaſmuch as he puts too much confidence in the coun- 
« ſels of a man whoſe evil intentions are but too well 
„known to me, and whoſe dangerous deſigns I could de- 
% monſtrate by proofs written with his own hand. During 
« my whole life I have made a profeſſion of honour and of 
« probity ; a character I hold infinitely higher than that of 
„King, in which pure accident has given me birth ; and by 
« this character, | proteſt, that, whatever appearance of hoſ- 
te tility my actions may diſplay, eſpecially at the commence- 
* ment, your majeſty will ſee, even ſhould we never attain 
« the means of accommodation, how dear your intereſts are 
to me. Accordingly, you will always find, in my way of 
acting, a decided zeal for your advantage, and for that of 
« all your family, whatever may be alledged by certain per- 
„ ſons, who are too much beneath me, for me to deign to 
„humble myſelf by naming them. 
Jam, &c. 


Second Letter fron the King f Poland to the King of Pruſſia. 
« Dreſden, zd September, 1756. 
4 have juſt received from General Meagher the anſwer 
« to the letter with which I charged him for your majelty, 
&« I thank your majeſty ſincerely for the marks of eſteem and 
e friendſhip you are pleaſed to teſtify towards me. I hope 
te that your majeſty will deign likewiſe to give me, as ſoon 
&« as poſſible, real proofs of theſe aſſurances, which I infinitely 
e eſteem. | 
« The differences which have ariſen between your ma- 
c jeſty and the empreſs- queen in no way reſpect me, You 
© have bad the goodneſs alſo to inform me of the freſh re- 
* preſentations you have made at the court of Vienna, and 
* that your meaſures will be regulated by the anſwer which 
C4 you 
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e you ſhall obtain. Vet, after having ſimply demanded of 
s me a paſlage, which, by the conſtitution of the empire, 
ce well known to your majeſty, ſhould be no way prejudicial 
«* to my ſtates, I might have imagined that it was but equi- 
ce table not to take poſſeſſion of them, and punQually to ad- 
te here to the authentic declaration made by your majeſty, 
5 that you had no intention of acting againſt me as an ene- 
D my, nor of treating as inimical my dominions, but, on the 
t contrary, as becomes a friendly and well-intentioned 
ce neighbour. Far from this conduct, your majeſty's troops 
** extort all ſorts of ſupplies, make themſelves maſters of the 
public coffers, demoliſh part of my fortreſs of Witten- 
« berg, and carry off my officers, nay even my generals, 
„ wherever they can find them. I appeal, therefore, to the 
4 ſentiments of rectitude and -probity which your majeſty 
ic profeſſes, and make no doubt that you will not permit my 
„ ſtates to ſuffer from the differences which reign between 
% your majeſty and the empreſs-queen. As for the reſt, [ 
* earneſtly wiſh that your majeſty would diſcover to me the 
s pernicious deſigns which you have deigned to mention in 
#* your preceding letter, and of which, hitherto, I have no 
&« idea. In the interim, I flatter myſelf your majeſty will 
e condeſcend to pay attention to my ſolicitations, and eva- 
s cuate my ſtates as ſoon as poſſible. I am ready, as I have 
e declared, to promiſe every ſecurity your majeſty can deſire 
« from me, not contrary to equity, nor degradatory of my 
„rank. However, as there is no time to loſe, and I find 
te myſelf in the indiſpenſable neceſſity of preventing the fur- 
„ ther march of the troops, which act in ſome meaſure as 
ts enemics, and thence give reaſon to apprehend ſtill more 
dangerous conſequences, J am reſolved to repair to my 
army, there to wait in a ſhort time more poſitive decla- 
'$* rations from your majeſty; but I, once more, proteſt, that 
« my intentipn is not to depart from the treaty of ngutra* 
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e lity on which we are on the point of agreeing, but, on 


« the contrary, I am * well diſpoſed to ſign it way 
« the greateſt ſatisfaQion.” 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 


& Lomitz, 5th of September, 1756, 

« Count Salmour has delivered me the leiter your majeſty 
* has had the goodneſs to ſend me. However ſtrong may 
© be the deſire and propenſity I have to pleaſe your majeſty, 
« ſtill is it not in my power to withdraw my troops f om 
« your ſtates: a hundred reaſons of war oppoſe it, which jt 
« would be tedioug to ſpecify : 2 principal one is, the ſe- 
«curity of my convoys. I could have wiſhed to have made 
“Thuringia the paſſage to Bohemia, in wh::h caſe it would 
« not have been neceſſary for me to become a burthen to 
« your majeſty's ſtates ; but as certain reaſons of war oblige 
me to make uſe of the Elbe, I cannot, without a miracle, 
© chuſe other means than thoſe of which I now avail myſelf. 
« ] employ all poſſible celerity, yet my troops cannot make 
« uſe of wings. 

As for the reſt, I am well enabled to prove to your ma- 
« jeſty x what I have already advanced reſpecting the conduct 
« you hold, and which is extremely oppoſite to the articles 
« of the peace of Dreſden ; and this I would inſtantly do, 
were I not withholden by certain rules which prudence 
« ſtill obliges me to obſerve. In the interim, I ſhall never 
forget what I owe to crowned heads, and to a neighbour- 
ing prince, whoſe ſole misfortune it is to have been ſedu- 
e ced, and for whom, were he even my greateſt enemy, as 
„well as for his whole royal family, I ſhall always retain 
** the moſt diſtinguiſhed and moſt perfect eſteem,” &c. 


Anſwer of the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia. 


e Strouppen, roth September, 1756. 
«] have, with all poſſible complaiſance, been betore-hand 
* with your majeſty in every thing you could equitably ex- 
«© pect 
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4 pe from me. Immediately after the firſt propoſition made 
4e to me by your majeſty's ambaſſador reſiding at my court, 
« ] ſent general Meagher, as well to aſſure you of my perfect 
«« neutrality, as to grant your troops and artillery a free paſ- 
« {age into Bohemia, and to learn, at the ſame time, from 
« your majeſty, in what you wifhed the ſecurities required 
4 for that purpoſe to conſiſt : beſides which, I have renewed 
« theſe offers more in detail by the ambaſſador of Great Bri. 
« tain, without ever receiving any poſitive declaration on the 
« part of your majeſty. I have, in fine, in a letter preſente 
to you by count Salmour, pointed out the reaſons which 
induced me to repair to my army, After ſuch a condud 
« on my part, I might have flattered myſelf, as the envoy «f 
< Great Britain gave me reaſon to hope, that your majeſty 
&« would deign to ſend ſome perſon from whom I might learn 
your intentions and real demands. Several days, however, 
are Elapſed, yet I have received no light upon this article, 
4 It only depended on myſelf to retreat with my army into 
« Bohemia, and put it out of danger: I might alſo hare 
« liſtened to various propoſitions, which I have uniformly re- 
- « jected. In ſpite of all this, I have perſiſted in remaining 
« here, under the firm perſuaſion that the conditions your 
© majeſty might require of me could not but be conformable 
to the peace which ſubſiſts between us, and to the aſſu- 
*< rances of friendſhip with which your letters are filled, and 
according to which you ſimply demand an adequate ſecu- 
*« ity, that J ſhall undertake nothing againſt you, and grant 
you the free uſe of the Elbe. I offer to accord theſe two 
points to your majeſty, with all the aſſurances you can 
« equitably require of me. But, it is time to come to a clea! 
explanation on the ſubject, for which purpoſe I ſend 
count de Bellegarde, my lieutenant-general, and governo! 
| ** of the prince my ſon, who will have the honour of pte— 
e ſenting this letter to your majeſty, I beg you to open 


e yourſelf to him in ſuch a way as to eſtabliſh perfect hat- 
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« mony between us. Your majeſty may be aſſured, that 1 


« will contribute to it as far as depends on me; but, on the 
« other hand, every extraordinary pretenſion will but ſerve 
« to drive me to extremities, and my army are well diſpoſed, 
« in caſe of an attack, to ſacrifice to their very laſt drop ol 
« blood.“ 


Anſwer of his Majęſiy the King of Pruſſia. 
« Sedlitz, 11th September, 1756. 

« Let your majeſty deign to recollect, what I have never 
« ceaſed to mention, that, being perfectly well informed of 
« the evil intentions of your miniſter, it becomes my duty to 
«employ ſome precautions for my own ſafety in the outſet 
of a war which the empreſs-queen has excited againſt me. 
In the firſt place, it is neceſſary for me to ſecure the courſe 
«of the Elbe; and, ſecondly, not to leave an army in my 
rear, which might only wait the favourable moment of my 
being occupied with the enemy to fall upon me. This is 
« what retains, and will ſtill retain me here, until that ob- 
« ſtacle ſhall be removed; and, as the anſwer I this moment 
« receive from Vienna, drives me to extremities, I can make 
no change in this reſolution. The queen of Poland and 
* all the royal family are in good health: they may go where- 
*ever they think proper, and enjoy all poſſible liberty, as 
* well as the perſons in public employments under your ma- 
jeſty. You perceive by this J keep my word; and if you 
v with to come this day or to-morrow, and make a tour by 
my army, your majeſty will diſcover that all perſons will 


u can BY teſtify as much eſteem for the . of Poland as if We 
1 clea “ were living i in perfect een 

[ ſend 

vernot ¶ Hurth Letter from the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia. 

f pre- | cc Strouppen, 12 September, 1756. 


open f “ Count de Bellegarde has delivered me your majelty's 


N hat” W* letter, by the contents of which 1 fee that nothing pre- 
mony h «© vents 
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« vents the paſſage of your troops but the neceſſity of pre. 
* viouſly becoming maſter of the Elbe, and the precaution 
« of preventing my troops from attempting any thing apaint 
« you during the war juſt lighted up between your majeſty 
te and the empreſs-queen. It is for this reaſon I do not delay 
< my reply a moment, that I may remove this obſtacle, by 
ce deſtroying, if poſſible, that diffidence which ſeems to poſ- 
es ſeſs your majeſty, As for one of theſe points, I conſent to 
it; and am ready to guaranty the other. Let your ma- 

te jeſty depend upon my royal word, which none of my mi. 
£ niſters has ever hitherto attempted, (nor could harbour the 
++ daring preſumption) to make me break; but if, notwith. 
** ſtanding this, your majeſty thinks you have a "right to re- 
«6. quire more ſubſtantial ſecurities, however ſufficient my 
$ word of honour, I am diſpoſed to cede to you the fortreſles 
* of Wittenberg and Torgau, nay eyen that of Pirna, at 
* Jong as the war ſhall laſt, As to the ſecurities required 
touching the army, I know not what to propoſe to your 

* majeſty, except hoſtages, which I may offer at all events. 

l hope that theſe offers will entirely ſatisfy your ma- 
< jelty, and convince you of the ſincerity of my intentions. 
The conditions I in return deſire from your majeſty, con- 
* fiſt in evacuating, as ſoon as poſſible, my ſtates, and in jut- 
$* fering my troops, freely and without moleſtation, to return 
to their quarters, in which, however, the three aforeſait 
<<. places ſhall not be included, with the hopes that your ma- 
« jelty's troops will live there at their own expence, and not 
inter meddle with what concerns civil matters. To avoid 
* entering into a detail of every thing relative to this arrange- 
ment, I leave your majeſty to make choice of the perſon 
* to be employed for that purpoſe, I will do the ſame on 
my fide, ſo that they may ſettle matters between them, and 
& receive our approbation, Let your majeſty, by this, con- 
©& {der how far I carry my advances, It is impoſſible for me 
* to do more; and I ſhould prefer proceeding to the very 
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« [aſt extremities, rather than forget what I owe to myſelt, 
« my country, and my army,” &c, 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 
- « Sedlitz, 12th September, 1756. 

« Let your majeſty dut recollect my letter of yeſterday, 
« wherein I obſerved, that it is not only very dangerous, but 
« eyen almoſt impoſſible, to enter by Saxony into Bohemia, 
« and leave an army behind me. If marks of ſimple eom- 
e plaiſance only were in queſtion, therg are none I would not 
te ſhew your majeſty ; but, in the preſent caſe, nothing leſs 
© is at ſtake than the ſecurity and preſervation of a country 
of which I am king; and it is preciſely this which pre- 
«vents me from quitting Saxony until I am thoroughly 
convinced that I ſhall leave nothing behind me of which 
« I may eventually have reaſon to repent. My van-guard is 
already in Bohemia, it is followed by a conſiderable corps, 
Wand if it pleaſes your majeſty to ſend one of your officers, 
« which of them is immaterial, I will ſhew him the diſpo- 
« ſition of my troops, I have no reaſon to be in a hurry, 
* and I ſhall ſee whether my patience in waiting, or perhaps 
other means and n decide reſpecting my preſent 
a ſituation. 

« Whatever may be the iſſue, your majeſty will find me al- 
« ways unalterable in my ſentiments for you, your royal fa- 
* mily, and all who are connected with it.” 


Fifth Letter from the King of Poland to the King »f Pruſſia. 


« Strouppen, 13 September, 1755. 
„Idid imagine that your majeſty would have at length ad- 
emitted the propoſitions I made in my preceding letter, and 
* would point out to me the ſpecies of ſecurity you think 
you have a right to demand. It muſt conſiſt, then, ac- 
* cording to all appearance, ſolely in the ruin of my army, 
© either by the ſword or famine, The latter event is very 
| « far 


n Ou 


« far from being likely to happen ; the divine protection, 
4e the firmneſs and fidelity of my troops, and the abſolute ne- 
<« ceflity of coming to this extremity, put me out of the reach 
<« of the former. Let your majeſty deign to caſt an eye on 
«* the ſituation in which you place me, I am ready to do 
« every thing to content your majeſty on the article you 
c have ſo much at heart, conſiſtently with my honour, 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 
| « Sedlitz, 13th September, 1756, 

c] have nothing ſo much at heart as what perſonally con- 
te cerns your majeſty's dignity and honour. You may be al. 
tc ſured that your perſon occalions me more uneaſineſs in 
& your camp than your troops, I flatter myſelf, however, 
de that there are {till means of reconciling your majeſty's dig- 
« nity with what my intereſts indiſpenſably require, and of 
<« terminating this difference in a way well ſuited to us both, 
] wait, if your majeſty has no objection, your approbation 
« of a deſign I have of ſending one of my generals to you 
ce furniſhed with certain propoſitions. I beg your majeſty 
« to talk with him in private, and alone, and to honour him 
« with an-anſwer, I again repeat and proteſt on my honour, 
« which is dearer to me than my life, that I have no animo- 
« ſity againſt your majeſty's perſon : but it is at this mo- 
* ment of the laſt neceſſity that your majeſty's deſtiny ſhould 
* be united with mine; and I atteſt, by every thing I hold 
« ſacred, that, if fortune is favourable to me in the preſent 
« war, your majeſty will have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
<« with me; and if, on the contrary, ſhe turns her back on 
« me, Saxony ſhall undergo the ſame fate with Pruſſia and 
% my other ſtates,” 


| Sixth Letter from the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia. 
« Strouppen, 13 September, 1756. 
Having learnt from the obliging anſwer brought me by 
« my aide-de-camp, major-general Sporcken, your majefty's 
& reſolution 
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« reſolution of ſending me one of your generals, I loſe no 
time in aſſuring you that expect him with pleaſure, that 
„Iwill converſe alone with him, and will ſo explain myſelf 
« as to give your majeſty reaſon to be fully ſatisfied,” 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 

| « Sedlitz, 14th September, 1756. 

1 I ſend, as it is s agreeable to your majeſty, lieutenant- ge- 
4 neral Winterfeldt, who will have the honour of preſenting 
« to you my letter. Your majeſty may give entire credit to 
© what he ſhall ſay to you on my part, and I hope his com- 
« miſſion will have a happy iſſue, and prove equally ſatisfac- 
« tory to us both. May this interview ſerve eventually to 
form a real and ſalutary connection between two neigh- 
« bouring ſtates, who cannot do without each other, and 


© whoſe genuine intereſts conſiſt in remaining conſtantly 
© united,” 


Seventh Letter from the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia 


% Strouppen, 15 September, 1756. 

«I would give any thing in the world to have it in my 
© power to enter into your majeſty's views. General Win- 
* terfeldt has declared them to me, and from the manner in 
© which he propoſed them, they would have made {till more 
« impreſſion on me, had it been poſſible for me to conſent 
« to what your majeſty requires. The general will, un- 
« doubtedly, have faithfully reported all thoſe important rea- 
e ſons which prevent me from embracing the plan, Theſe 
« reaſons will ſerve at once as proofs of my ſentiments, and 
« of the inviolable conſtancy with which J keep my word. 
* It is with the ſame certainty that your majeſty may depend 
* upon the accompliſhment of the promiſes I made him. 
% How could I commence hoſtilities againſt a princeſs wha 
* has not afforded me the ſlighteſt cauſe to juſtify ſuch at- 
* tacks, and to whom I am obliged, by an ancient defenſive 
6+ treaty, 
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<« treaty, with which your majeſty i is ſufficiently acquainted,” 


01+ Þ o F 

« to furniſh ſix thouſand men, if, as in the preſent caſe, the 
et aggreſſor were not doubtful ? This ſubject, therefore, muſt 
<« be ſunk in ſilence. | From the very firſt appearance of this 
© war, I took a firm reſolution not to become a party con- 
tc cerned in it, and have conſequently rejected all the offers 
made me on the ſubject. Full of the idea that I had no- 
de thing to apprehend, as I had embarked in none of theſe diſ- 
« putes, and reſolved as I was to perfiſt in the fame ſenti- 
« ments, 1 have not marched into Bohemia, nor have] per- 
< mitted the Auſtrian troops to reinforce mine, notwithſtand- 
« ing the entry of your majeſty's army into my ſtates. As I 
ac ſhall never depart from theſe ſentiments, which your ma- 
<« jeſty cannot yourſelf diſapprove, I flatter myſelf that you 
« will acquieſce, hkewiſe, in the propoſitions I made in my 
ce letter of the 12th, or ſubſtitute ſuch others as may tran- 
« quillize your majeſty reſpecting my troops, from whom you 
<& have nothing to apprehend, To this purpoſe, I ſend to 
« your majeſty baron d'Arnimb, my general of cavalry. Were 
« jt poſſible for us to come to an agreement on this point, it 
« would be a very proper channel for eſtabliſhing a ſincere 
& union between two neighbouring countries, which really 
et cannot do without each other, and whole trueſt intereſts 
40 conſiſt | in a ſtrict connection.” 


Anſwer of the King ef Profice.. 
c Sedlitz, 15 September, 17 56, 

* General YArnimb delivered to me your majeſty's letter. 

e« converſed with him on every point concerning his com- 

e miſſion, and explained myſelf to him, as general Winter- 

4 feldt had the honour of doing in your majeſty's preſence. 

« am ſorry not to be able to puſh my complaiſance any 

* further. But, after what I have already repeated to ge- 

« neral d'Arnimb, nothing now remains for me but to ſign 
6 mi, &. 

Eighth 
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1e Fit L Lat fo the King of Paland to the King of Pruſſia. . 

Vis „ Dreſden, 15 September, 1756. 

is 6 11 1 cannot, notwithſtanding the misfortune which has 
n- befallen my electorate, forget what I owe my kingdom, 
IS « where the diet is fixed for the 4th of the next month, 1 
115 „ avail myſelf of the opportunity offered me by your ma- 


« jeſty, in the aſſurances you renewed to me by the letter of 
« the 12th, to requeſt your majeſty to grant me, as well as 
the two princes my ſons, my miniſter, and my ſuit, a free 
i paſſage in all ſecurity to Poland. I ſhall paſs by Breſlaw, 
« as the one hundred and thirty horſes I ſtand in need of for 
my journey are more eaſily to be met with on that road. 

] am conhdent your majeſty will ſtart no difficulty on 
this head; but have, at the ſame time, the goodneſs to ſend 
« me, as ſoon as poſſible, paſſports for two officers, who are 
«to precede me, and make the neceſſary preparations of 
horſes and accommodations at the places where 1 ſhall 
« top,” 


Ninth Letter from the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia. 


<© 16th September, 1756. 
On the point of diſpatching another letter by a trumpet 
© togeneral d'Arnimb, who was to have the honour of de- 
© livering it to your majeſty, I learnt the return of that ge- 
* neral, who not only brought me the letter with which 


56. * your majeſty honoured me, but repeated to me what you 
ter „had ſaid to him. Your majeſty has, doubtleſs, already an- 
yn”. Ws ticipated my ſurpriſe at your refuſal of my propoſitions, 
IT" W* which are but too equitable, Since your majeſty will ad- 
NCC Wi it of nothing but what is diametrically oppoſice to my 
any W* lincerity and word of honour, having no meaſure to re- 
, of " proach myſelf with, I leave the iſſue to Providence. From 


*the report of general d' Arnimb, your majeſty is reſolved, 


17565 then, to put a garriſon into Dreſden, and to make a place 
1ght Vol. I. 1 „ of 
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« of arms of my capital, where the queen and all the royal 
ce family reſide, Hitherto, reſpe& has always been paid to 
4 royal perſonages, and their refidence has been ſpared even 
s during the proſecution of the moſt bloody wars. In the 
te time of the late king my father, when the king of Sweden 
1 entered as an enemy into Saxony, not one of his ſoldiers 
* dared ſet his foot within his particular reſidence. I leave 
„every thing to the pleaſure of your majeſty, and conjure 
« you ſo to act as not to interrupt in any way the corre- 
ts ſpondence between the quten and my family, and to have 
the complaiſance to allow free ingreſs and egreſs to my 
4 court, and to ſuffer to remain upon its uſual footing all 
„ which relates to either my equipages or any other part of 
« my eſtabliſhment which may prove indiſpenſably neceſſary 
« for my ufe in Poland. I renew my prayers reſpecting the 
« ſuitable attention to the ſafety of the queen, my royal fi- 
% mily, my court, my capital, and, in general, of all the 
* country of which you have taken poſſeſſion. 
« I am, &c.“ 


* Anſwer of the Ring of Pruſſia. 
„ Sedlitz, 16th September, 1756. 
© ] have juſt received two letters from your majeſty, one 
* of which regards your reſidence, the other your departure 
for Poland. The complaints of your majeſty concerning 
eo the city of Dreſden are of a nature eaſily to be remove, 


As for the departure for Poland, I hope your majeſty wil: 


s previouſly deign to terminate the negociations you have be- 
« gun touching the army, which, by your abſence, may be 
« ſpun out too long. It will only coſt your majeſty two 
« words, and the affair will be ſettled on the ſpot. I will then 
immediately expedite the two paſſports required, and order 
& relays of horſes in Sileſia where-ever your majeſty (ha)! 
think proper, as I deſire nothing ſo much as to give your 


« majeſty proots of the perſect eſteem v rich which I am, &c- 
Tent 


rture 
ning 
oved. 
7 Will 
e be- 
ay be 
two 
then 
order 


{ſhall 


ö your 
Ne. 
Tent! 
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1 enth Letter from the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia, 


„ 17th September, 1756. 

ce By the anſwer I received yeſterday from your majeſty, I 
& perceive that you deſire to ſee the end of the negociations 
«entered into reſpecting my army before my departure. But, 
& how can | terminate them, when the propoſitions of your 
« majeſty are of ſuch a nature as to render it impoſſible to ad- 
« mit them? I have pointed out all poſſible means of conci- 
« liation, but your majeſty has not teſtified the ſmalleſt in- 
« tention of acquieſcing in them. 
This it is which-has made me finally conclude that every 
© method of mediation would prove henceforward entirely 
« uſeleſs, and, therefore, content myſelf with ſimply deficing 
« 2 free paſſage into Poland, where my preſence is abſolutely 
« neceſlary at the approaching diet. I hope your majeſty will 
" be pleaſed to grant me this, and the requeſt I have made re- 
« ſpecting my reſidence. As for what concerns my army, I 
have decided reſpecting its fate, having taken, on that 
© head, a reſolution befitting my honour and the neceſſity of 
« the caſe. Iam, with much eſteem, &c.“ 


* 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 

5 „ Sedlitz, 17th September, 1756. 
Lend general Winterfeldt to learn the reſolution which 

*t your majeſty has embraced, which is to decide the only 

* part there now remains. for me to purſue, 1 am, &c,” 


Eleventh Letter from the King of Poland to the King of Pruſſia, 


<« Strouppen, 18th September, 1756. 
General Winterfeldt will have given your majeſty the 
i anſwer that my honour and probity, which I have preſerved 
© to my ſixtieth year, dictated to me. Your majeſty takes 
poſſeſſion of my ſtates without reaſon. Let Europe be the 
* arbiter of my cauſe, and of the fabricated plan laid to my 
Dd 3 « charge, 
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charge, the falſity of which will be eaſily recognized by 
« every court of Europe, as I have never made propoſitions 
« {fimilar to thoſe pretended to be imputed to me. I do not 
% know how it is poſſible to juſtify fuch a mode of acting, 
which neither I, nor, indeed, any other perſon, could'ever 
« have ſuſpected. As your majeſty has not yet anſwered me 
« reſpecting my departure for Poland, you cannot be offended 
if I return to the charge; for my preſence there is very ne- 
« ceflary. I am, &c.“ 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 
„ Sedlitz, 18th September, 1756. 
44 have the more reaſon to be ſurpriſed that your majeſty 
<« ſhould ſtill continue to doubt of the evil intentions of your 
& minifter, after the authentic proofs which I have produced 
« of their exiſtence, ſince I have in my hand the original 
&« papers, which I was obliged to get poſſeſſion of for my juſ- 
ce tification, I am convinced that the whole impartial world 
& will acknowledge, that the preſent ſtate of my affairs, and 
the finiſter deſigns of your majeſty's miniſter, have reduced 
«© me to the indiſpenſable neceſſity of taking a part entirely 
* contrary to my inclination and ſentiments. Your majeſty 
ie ſeems in 2 great hurry to ſet out, but you will likewiſe re- 
<« collect that | cannot wait any lon; er with reſpect to your 
< troops and mine, which are oppoſite to each other. Theſe 
< two points ſhould, in my opinion, be expedited at the ſame 
eme. | 
„ have learnt, however, with great diſpleafure, the te 
« merity of ſome of my officers who dared to feize theveniſon 
« deſtined for your majeſty's table. You may be perſuaded, 


& that if I can diſcover them, they ſhall be very rigorouſly - 


« treated, and that I ſhall always regard as ſacred every thing 
« which concerns your majeſty's perſon and royal family. 
6 Before I conclude, I cannot help deploring, from my heart, 


* that your majeſty has entered into an alliance with my 
cc enemics, 


«Ke 
«ft 


«6 2 
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« enemies, which, according to your own avowal, forces you 
« to neglect the real intereſts of your perſon and fates. I 
« am, &c,” 


Another Anſwer of the King, 


„ Strouppen, 18th Septeraber, 1756, 


« SIR AND BROTHER, ; 

e Since our affairs are at preſent arranged “, and your ma- 
« jeſty has your departure for Poland ſo much at heart, I have 
immediately expedited all the orders you demanded by ma- 
« jor Zechwiz ; and 1 wiſh you with all my heart a happy 
« journey. Tt will depend ſolely on your majeſty what road 
you wiſh to take; and, in caſe your majeſty deſires to meet 
e none of my troops on the way, you have only to ſignity 
« your pleaſure to baron Sporcken, that I may order them to 
te withdraw. I conclude with the moſt ſincere proteſtations, 
« that, in ſpite of every thing I have been conſtrained to do 
ein the preſent conjunQuure, I ſhall always preſerve for your 
i majeſty the moſt perfect friendſhip, and ſeize every oppor- 
e tunity of teſtifying to you, and to all the royal family, how 
« oreatly I intereſt myſelf for their advantage. In the mean 
« time, I ſhall always remain, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

« ſentiments of eſteem, and the moſt perfect conftderation, 

«© SIR AND BROTHER, 
« Your majeſty's faithful brother, 

„% FREDERICK,” 


(7525) It was the cuſtom of the ancient Germans to admit no 


judges in their quarrels, but to decide them with the {word or 


the fit ; which was called in German Fauflrecht,“ literally, 
the right of the /. Even during the fifteenth century no- 
thing was more common in Germany than to ſee one prince 
at war with another, city with city, and gentleman with gen- 


By the capture of the whole Saxon army. 
Dd 3 tleman, 
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tleman. It was not till the reign of Maximilian I. that the 
princes and ſtates of Germany conſented to make a general 
peace, which they called a public peace, and to eſtabliſh a 
tribunal in the empire to decide differences. .This public 
peace is a fundamental law of the empire, and ordains that 
no ſtate of the empire ſhall declare or make war againſt ano- 
ther, but ſhall be obliged to lay their complaints before the 
tribunal of the empire, and wait for judgment and aſſiſtance, 
He who ſhall act contrary to «this law, or employ violence 
againſt another, i is to be regarded as the enemy of the empire, 
and the other ſtates ſhal} unite their forces to ſubdue and pu- 
nith him. Theſe forces conſiſt in troops, which, in this caſe, 
the ſtates of the empire are obliged to furniſh according to a 
certain fixed proportion, An army of the empire, or the 
_ circles, is compoſed of ſeveral contingents, by which name the 
number of men furniſhed by each ſtate is called ; and all theſe 
_ contingents are compoſed of newly- enliſted ſoldiers, with- 
out either exerciſe or knowledge in the military art, There 
was a time when. an army of this nature, compoſed of 
10,000 men, would have diſarmed the margrave of Branden- 
bourg, and | compelled him to ſubmit to the decree of the em- 
pire, But we may well imagine that ſuch an army is but a 
feeble inſtrument againſt a permanent force of 1 $0,000 men. 
The movements of the army of the circles againſt the king of 
Pruſſia are become an object of pleaſantry and ridicule. A 
ſingula; error of the preſs, in the German decree publiſhed on 
this occaſion by the tribunal of the empire, to put Frederick 
under its ban, afforded freſh matter for ſatire. It declared 
that che empire would afiembleagainſ the king their 7 e able 
contingents (elende Reichſhiilfe, inſtead of eilenden Rerchſhulfe ). 
The tribunal ſent a notary, called April, to M. de Ploto, 
Frederick's envoy at Ratiſbon, to ſignity to him the pro- 
ſcription of bis maſter, Frederick, elector of Brandenbourg ; 
but M. Ploto kicked Mr, April down ſtairs with the decree of 
his tribunal, The king anſwered this pompous decree by 

= * | the 
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the victory of Lowoſitz, and the capture of the Saxon army 
x Pirna. Nothing proves more clearly than this event the 
vice of the Germanic conſtitution, and the abſurdity of: 
theſe tribunals, which even the counts of the empire laugh 
at, when ſupported by any prince who may be even incon- 
ſderably powerful. The late landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel pubs. 
licly caned a notary of the Imperial chamber of Wezlar, who 
ſignified to him, on the parade, a decree iſſued againſt him by 
that chamber. 
The German doctors on this occaſion. engaged in warm 
dlputes, upon the queſtion, Mhether the public peace was bro- 
len or not? Thoſe of Vienna contended, that the irruption 
of Frederick into Saxony and Bohemia was a real in fraction 
of that peace; whilſt thoſe of Berlin aſſerted, that the rup- 
ture of the public peace did not conſiſt only in hoſtile acts, 
but alſo in conſpiracies and alliances againſt another ſtate 
whence they concluded, that the courts of Dreſden and Vi- 
ere enna had firſt violated this peace, and that Frederick had only 


of ated in conſequence of the right of id and for his 
Ne dyn W 
of | 6 | 
ta (74) "TO of the generals urged the propriety of deferring 
n. the attack until the next morning, as the troops had, that 


of day, made a long march, and were fatigued ; but the King 
A replied, Me muſt flrike the iron when it is hot ;"" and the at- 


on tack was determined on, 

ck 5 

ed (7 5) In the hiſtory of a © people, Schwe erin would have 
ble obtained a place by the fide of a Codrus, a Curtius, or a Decius. 
7. Pruſſia, for which he ſo generouſly ſacrificed his life, was not 
o, his country; he was already a general when he entered into 
o- that ſervice. Military honour, the ardent deſire of partaking 
1 the glory of Frederick, and of the ſoldiers he commanded, 
of produced in him the ſame enthuſiaſm Which the love of li- 


7 If berty and patriotiſm inſpired into the heroes of antiquity, 
" PTR ' Dt 4: Glay 


: 
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Glory made bim deſpiſe life. Theſe generous ſentiments 
were aided, doubtleſs, by the circumſtance of his having 
paſſed a year by the fide of Charles XII. at Bender. 
Schwerin entered into the ſervice of Pruſſia in 1720. He 
had ſerved in the Low Countries, and on the fide of England 
under Marlborough and Eugene. In the firſt and ſecond 
war of Sileſia, he had the command of the army under the 


orders of the king, and was wounded at the battle of Mol- 


witz. He fell at the age of 73. 

After the battle, Frederick repaired to the ſpot where 
Schwerin's body ſtill lay covered with blood. He contem- 
plated him for ſome time in filence z tears flowed from his 


eyes; and he at length exclaimed, “I have loft a father ““ 


Frederick has erected a marble ſtatue to his memory in one 
of the public ſquares of Berlin. He is repreſented with the 
colours in his hand, in the attitude in which he fell. The 
dreſs is Roman, with the ſword and order of Pruſſia, all which 
produces a bad effect. 

Oa the 7th of September, 1776, the emperor Joſeph II. 
viewing the ſpot on which the brave general was ſlain, 
ordered three rounds of cannon and muſketry to be fired, in 
honouf of this bero, by five battalions of niere z and 2! 
each diſcharge the prince took off his hat. 


(76) After the battle, Frederick wrote the following letter 
to the queen mother, dated G May, 1757: 


& Madam, | 
« My brothers and J are ſtill in good health. The Au- 
&« ſtrians riſk loſing the whole campaign, and I am free with 
<< 150,000 men. Add to this, that we are maſters of 2 
“ kingdom which is obliged to furniſh us with troops and 
% money. The Auſtrians are diſperſed like chaff before the 
* wind. I ſhall ſend a part of my troops to pay their com- 


6 pliments to the French, and am going to follow the Au- 


i Erians with the remainder of my army, &c,” 
2.2 N In 


ter 
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In this battle, the king made a ſoldier, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, a lieutenant. This man, although excellent in his 
ſubaltern ſtation, made a bad officer. The commander of 
his regiment was obliged to deſire the king to place him in 
ſome rank more ſuitable to his talents, Frederick, of which 
it is impoſſible to conceive the reaſon, made him a counſellor 


of war. The new counſellor, placed in a college of the af- 


fairs of which he was totally ignorant, and aſſiſting at confe- 
rences above his comprehenſion, authoritatively decided every | 
point at a venture; and when his brethren the counſellors 
were not of his opinion, he drew his ſabre, and wanted to 
force them to vote with him. We may imagine that ſo 
turbulent a counſellor could not prove very agreeable to the 
company. The preſident begged the king to extricate them 
from their connections with this obſtreperous member, but 
Frederick replied, © At preſent 1 have no other place to give 
* the counſellor of War... . I cannot, therefore, comply 
« with your wiſhes. I will order him, however, to carry 
„ himſelf more inoffenſively, and no longer to aſſiſt at your 
„future meetings. But I am convinced of the abilities of 


| © my other counſellors of war, and imagine that ſo many” 


% men of underſtanding may well ſuffer amongſt them one 
ignorant ſoldier,” 


«© 


177) Three other generals, Fouquet, Winterfeldt, and 
Hautcharmoi, were alſo wounded in this battle. 


(78) Daun liked order in the midſt of the firing : he had 
the gift of poſſefling himſelf, and preſerving his head as free 
as in his cabinet. He has been reproached with having too 


often temporized; but was it always permitted him to act 
as he thought proper? 


(79) Letter from the King of Pruſſia to my Lord Marſhal, Ga» 
ver nor of Neufchatel, the Day after the Battle f Colin. 

© The Imperial grenadiers are an admirable troop ; one 

hundred * defended an height, which the beſt 

| Go. * infantry 
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&-infantry could not carry. Ferdinand, who commanded the fir 
“ infantry, attacked them ſeven times, but fruitleſsly. W. 

« On the firſt, he took a battery he could not keep. The | 
« enemy had the advantage of a numerous and well- ſerved 


„ train of artillery, which does honour to Lichtenſtein, hi 

e the director. Ruſſia alone can diſpute the palm with him, | 

. had not infantry enough; all my cavalry were preſent 6 

© and doing nothing, except a puſh I made with my body. « 

s guards and ſome dragoons. Ferdinand attacked without 6« 

< powder, but, in return, the enemy did not fpare theirs : « 

they had in their favour two heights, entrenchments, and 10 

a prodigious artillery : ſeveral of my regiments fell by the 10 

« muſket, Henry did wonders ! Henceforward I ſhall trem- 66 

* ble for my worthy brothers; they are too brave, Fortune 60 

© turned her back on me this day: it is only what I ought to T 

t expect; ſhe is a female, and I am not gallant; - ſhe takes 6 

< the ſide of the ladies who are at war with me, of « 

« To ſay the truth, I ſhould avail myſelf of more infantry, 66 

. « Succeſs, my dear lord, often inſpires a prejudicial confi- 10 
BY „ dence. Three and twenty thouſand men were not ſuff- « 
e cient to diſlodge ſixty thouſand from an advantageous poſt, 66 
« We will do better another time. « 

« What do you ſay of this league which has no other ob- te 

ce ject but the elector of Brandenbourg ? The Great Elector 

« would be aſtoniſhed to ſee his grandſon engaged with the « 

* Ruſſians, the Auſtrians, almoſt all Germany, and 1c, oo ce 

* auxiliary French. | « 
„„ I do not know whether my fall will be attended with « 

| © any diſgrace, but I am ſure there will be little glory in 00 
1 * overcoming me.“ | | « 


i 60 
In the midſt of this battle, the king, wiſhing to rally 

his troops, and bring them to the charge a ſeventh time, 660 
found them wavering; on which he cried out, with an 
aimated tone, * Du, von libe, then, eternally 27 This 
ſingula: 
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fingular exhortation, amidſt fire and ſlaughter, filled them 
with freſh argour ; ; and they ruſhed on to Gen — 


( 80) The following is the account which the prince royal 
himſelf gives of the king's manner of receiving him: 


At ten o'clock, the king arrived at the right wing of out 
« camp, accompanied by his body-guards, ſome houſehold 
« troops and pioneers, whom he directed to mark out the 
« camp for the regiments which he had brought with him. 
mounted my horſe to go and meet the king, with the 
« prince of Bevern, the prince of Wirtemberg, and ſome of 
« the principal generals, The king no ſooner perceived us, 
than he turned about his horſe, in which poſture he con- 
t tinued near a quarter of an hour. But he was at laſt obliged 
to make way for the pioneers, I approached to pay my 
« duty to him. He faid not a word, did not deign to look at 
me, and ſcarcely moved his hat. Nor did he givea bettet 
« reception to the prince of Bevern and the other generals, 
Soon after, he called general Goltz, and ſaid to him, 
« Tell my brother and all his generals, that, if I did right, J 
e ſhould have all their heads firuck off.” This compliment was 
e not agreeable ; ſome of the generals were afflicted at it, 
e others piqued, whilſt ſome turned it into rallery. 

ce learnt that the king had forbidden the regiments which 
* he brought with him to have any communication with 
te thoſe under my command, under the pretence that my of- 

« ficers and ſoldiers had loſt all courage and ambition. The 
king diſmiſſed general Schultz, whom I had ſent for the 
« watch word; and when I waited on him myſelf with the 
« liſts and reports of the army, he took them haſtily into his 
* hands, and turned his back upon me. 

© General Schmettau was ordered to get out of the king” $ 

e ſight, and go to Dreſden by the firſt conveyance. 
After this Mameſul treatment, I reſolved to quit the 
camp, 
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te camp, and go to Budiſſin, and the next day wrote him the 
6 following letter: 
« My DEAR BroTHER, | 

The letters you have written me, and the reception J 
« met with yeſterday, give me ſufficiently to underſtand, that, 
6 jn your opinion, I have forfeited my honour and reputation, 
« This afflicts, but does not humble me, having nothing with 
« which I can reproach myſelf. I am perfectly convinced 
& that I have not ated from caprice, nor followed the advice 
« of perſons incapable of giving me good counſel, and have 
« done every thing I thought adviſeable for the army, All 
e your generals will do me that juſtice, I hold it uſeleſs to 
« beg of you to let my conduct be examined. That would 
te be conferring a favour, and I cannot therefore expect it. 
« My health is impaired by fatigue, but ſtill more by chagrin. 
% have taken up my lodgings in town in order to re- 
© cover it, 

<« have deſired the prince of Bevern to 3 before you the 
« army reports; he can give you an account of every thing, 
« Be aſſured, my dear brother, that, in ſpite of the misfor- 
tc tunes that depreſs me, and which I have not merited, I 
4 ſhall never ceaſe my attachment to the ſtate; and, as a 
faithful member of the ſame, my joy will be complete 
« when I hear of the happy iſſue of your enterprizes. I have 
& the honour to be, &c.“ 


« The king wrote me the following anſwer with his own 
hand: | 
„% My DEAR BROTHER, 
. « Your bad conduct has greatly deranged: my affairs, It 
js not the enemy, but your ill-concerted meaſures, which 
have done me all the miſchief, My generals are not par- 
* donable, either for having given you bad advice, or tor 
66 OG permitted you to take ſuch improper reſolutions. 
| “% Your 
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« Your ears are only accuſtomed to hearken to the diſcourſe 
« of flatterers. Daun has not flattered you, and you ſee the 
« conſequences. In this fad ſituation, nothing remains for 
«© me but to recur to the laſt extremity. I am going to offer 
« battle, and if we cannot conquer, we ſhall all ſeek death. 


« ] do not complain of your heart, but of your incapacity, 


and ſmall ſhare of judgment in chuſing the beſt means. 
« Whoever has but a few days to live, has nothing to diſ- 
« ſemble. 1 wiſh you better fortune than I have had, and 
« that all the evils and diſadvantageous adventures you have 
« experienced may teach you to treat important matters with 
more care, reaſon, and reſolution, The chief part of the 
« misfortunes 1 foreſeg, proceed only from yourſelf ; you 
« and your children will ſuffer more from them than I ſhall. 
Be aſſured, however, that I have always loved you, and 
« that with theſe ſentiments I ſhall die,” 


I thought it as well not to anſwer this letter. Having 
« learnt that the king would march in the evening toWeiflen« 
« berg with 18 battalions and 28 ſquadrons, I aſked bim 
« permiſſion, through colonel Lentulus, to ſet out for Dreſ- 
« den with the firſt eſcort, The king anſwered, That it de- 
« pended on myſelf, and that an eſcort would depart the ſame 
evening. 

*« All the generals who had been under my command, came 
to take leave of me, and all approved my reſolution. Ge- 
« neral Winterfeldt waited on the king, and had a conver- 
© ſation of two hours with him; after which he boaſted that 
the king had excepted him from the number of generals 
« with whom he was diſſatisfied. The prince of Bevern, 
„hom the king took no notice of, was greatly aMflicted, 
„ Winterfeldt had neither done nor counſelled any thing 
« better than the reſt, This diſtinction excited many ſuſ- 
* picions, and ſtill more when it was known that he had 
been all along in ſecret correſpondence with the King. I 

* „ ſex 


„ 


4c ſet out at five in the evening with two battalions of Haut: 
„ charmoi, and 400 waggons. We ſlept at a village, and 
<« on the Zoth, at noon, arrived at Dreſden. I immediately 
« wrote to the miniſtry, and all the governors of fortreſſes in 
« Sileſia, to ſhew them the impoſſibility I had been in of 
e {ending them ſuccours. 

The king, to get rid of their complaints, had referred 
< them all to me, and ſignified to them that I was authorized 
sc to ſend the neceflary forces to put the province out of dan- 
« ger of being pillaged by the light troops, at the very time 
4 he knew that I was environed by the whole Auſtrian army, 
and had the greateſt difficulty to extricate myſelf.“ 


(31) The prince of Soubiſe, on arriving on the Lowe: 
Meuſe, learnt with aſtoniſhment that the Pruſſians had juſt 
evacuated Weſel, a place deemed as ſtrong as Luxembourg. 
The court of London, to whom the king of Pruſſia had long 
fince imparted his project of abandoning this place, vigorouſly 
oppoſed his intentions. Being urged to give his ally the 
reaſons which determined him to adopt this reſolution, hc 
alledged, that, to defend a place like Weſel, it was neceſſary 
to have a garriſon of 25,000 men, and proved that the ſame 
number of troops would be more uſeful to him elſewhere, 
What Frederick replied to England was true; but theſe were 
not the only motives which determined him: the tardineſs 
of the Hanoverians, who would do nothing, decided him: 
for, by leaving Weſel to ſtand a ſiege, there is no doubt 0 
the French, notwithſtanding the bravery of the prince of Soh- 
biſe, and the {kill of that nation in conducting ſieges, would 
have been at leaſt two months retarded before that place; the 
Hanoverians, ſure that the French could not penetrate during 
the courſe of that campaign into their country, would have 
taken ſpecial care not to march, and Frederick, the victim of 
| his alliance, would have gratuitouſly ſerved them. This prince, 
too politic to act on ſuch principles, imagined that, by open- 
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ing the gates of Welel, the prince of Soubiſe, finding no lon- 
ger any conſiderable barrier to oppoſe his entrance into tlie 
electorate of Hanover, would at length force the Hanoverians 
to move; and what he foreſaw came to paſs, 


(82) On the 8th, there were ſtill ſome difficulties reſpecting 
this convention. Baron Sporcker, a lieutenant-general of 
the duke of Cumberland's army, arrived the ſame day at the 
French camp with inſtructions from this prince, which remo- 
ved every ſubject of conteſtation, and the convention was not 
figned till the gth by the duke of Cumberland and marſhal. 
Richelieu, | 

In the preamble it is ſtated, that the king of Denmark, 
ſenſible of the misfortunes to which the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden, which formerly belonged to him, are expoſed 
by the diſagreeable circumſtances of this war, has offered 
his mediation to England; in conſequence, this monarch 
fipulates, by the Wice of count Limar, that he is guaranty 
of the capitulation on the point of being ſigned by the two 
generals of the reſpective armies 

This convention is, in ſubſtance, as follows: That hoſti- 
lities having ceaſed on one fide and the other, the auxiliary 
troops of the Hanoverian army, namely, thoſe of Heſſe, 
Brunſwick, Saxe Gotha, and even thoſe of La Lippe Biicke- 
bourg, ſhall all of them return home, and the duke of Cum- 
berland engages to pals the Elbe with the part of his army 
which he cannot place at Stade, The troops which ſhall enter 
that town are eſtimated at 5 or 6000. men. They ſhall re- 
main there under the guaranty of his Daniſh majeſty ; they 
ſhall commit no hoſtility, nor be expoſed to any from the 
French troops. It is then agreed that the Hanoverian army 
ſhall take up their winter quarters beyond the Elbe, &c. 

The remainder of the convention teſpects the limits to be 
fixed for each army in the environs of Stade. There are al- 
ſo ſome ſepatate articles, explanatory of certain points which 
might have given riſe to doubts, 
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Letter from the King of Pruſſia to the King of England, after the 


Convention of Clofier- Seven. 
de SIRE, 


4 1 have juſt learnt that a treaty of neutrality ſor the 
e electorate of Hanover is in agitation. Has your majeſty ſo 


little firmneſs and conſtancy as to ſuffer yourſelf to be 
« deprefled by a few reverſes of fortune? Are affairs, then, 
* in ſo ruined a ſtate as to have become irretrievable? 
„Let your majeſty give attention to the meaſure which 
„you think of taking, and to the procedure, likewiſe, which 
you bave compelled me to embrace, The firſt is the cauſe of 
4 all the misfortunes which are preparing to overwhelm me, 
I never would have renounced the alliance of France, but 
« for the fine promiſes your majeſty made me, I by no 
« means repent of the treaty I have made with your Majelly; 
te but do not baſely abandon me to the mercy of my enemies, 
« after having drawn almoſt all the forces of Europe upon 


eme. I truſt that your majeſty will recolle& your engage- 


«© ments, reiterated on the 26th of laſt month, and that you 
« will liſten to no accommodation in which I ſhall not be 
c compriſed.” 


Hufwer from the M1xiSTRY of England to the King of Pruſſia 


„ SIRE, 
« The king, having required an account to be laid before 
« him of the repreſentations of Mr. Mitchel on the ſubject 
«* of certain overtures made by the electoral miniſters of his 
« majelty concerning his German dominions, orders the fol- 


« lowing anſwer to be given to the king of Pruſſia's miniſer: 


That it never was his majeſty's intention, that the ſaid 
« overtures, made without the participation of the Britith 
« council, ſhould have the leaſt influence on the conduct of 
« his majeſty, as hing. He views with the ſame eye as here- 
<« tofore the perniciaus ects of the union between the courts 

66 of 
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« of Vienna and Verſailles, which threatens to overthrow the 
Y ee public ſyſtem and independence of all the powers of Eu- 
&« rope; and conſiders as one of the fatal conſcquenres of a 
&« dangerous connection, the ſtep taken by the court of Vi- 


* « enna, of delivering the ports of the Low Countries into the 

x te hands of France, contrary to the faith of the moſt folemn 

e 6 treaties. N 

, &« In ſo critical a ſituation, and whawner may have book 

J te the ſucceſs of arms, his majeſty is determined to act in con- 3 
þ « tinued concert with the king of Pruſſia, reſpecting the 

h « moſt efficacious means of fruſtrating the unjuſt and op- 

of « preſſive deſigns of their common enemies; and the king of 


« Pruſſia may be aſſuted, that the Britiſh crown will con» 


ut « tinue ſcrupulouſly to fulh] is engagements with his 
= 60 * n, and to maintain them with firmneſs and 
« 

” vigour,” 

'S 

by (83) The army of the circles was exerciſed in this country 
* by the biſhop of Bamberg. One of the biſhop's clergy, at the 
6 light of this army and theſe warlike preparations, was ſo 


be perſuaded of victory, that, in a a ſermon, he addreſſed theſe 
words to his audience: 


„Victory cannot eſcape us; for, beſides this powerful ar- 


2 * my, we have for us ſevera holy knights ; the pope, the muſt 
« Chriſtian king, the holy Roman empire, and the greateſt part 
5 '* of the potentotes. But the Proteftants, whom have they ta 
& * {upport them? None, except the king of Pruſſia, and God.” 
0 (84) Frederick's ſituation was in fact very melancholy. 
ol | 
* ln one of thoſe fa al moments when deſpair gets the better of 
wo reaſon, he was inclined to kill himſelf, He wrote to bis N 
5 liter at Bareith, that he was upon the point of committing 
oy ſuicide; and as this reſolution did not extinguiſh in him the 
21 love of gl ry, he wiſhed to have it ſaid that he had made 
5 verſes on the brink of the grave. He wrote therefore a long 
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epiſtle in verſe to the marquis d'Argens, in which he commu- 
incated to him his reſolution, bidding him farewel. However 
ſingular this epiſtle may appear, obſerves Voltaire, from the 
nature of the ſubject, its author, and the perſonage to whom 
it is addreſſed, it is not poſſible entirely to tranſcribe it, on 
account of its numerous repetitions ; but ſome paſſages in it 
are turned with ſome degree of ſucceſs. The following are 
preſerved by Voltaire: 


At length, th' irrevocable die is caſt ! 
Fatigu'd with bending to affliction's blaſt, 
The days I ſhorten, which, profuſe of woe, 
Nature would, on the life I ſcorn, beſtow. 

Bold, yet at eaſe, with unaverted eye, 
On reſolution's wing, prepar'd to fly, 
Through ſuicide, into the arms of death, 
And, mis'ry to eſcape, relinquiſh breath, 
I bid the vain chimera, pomp, adieu ! : 
Wiſtful no more the glare of grandeur view, 
But, gladly, meet th' emancipating hour 7 
Which calls me from the fleeting blaze of pow'r. 
Though, once, th' inſidious luftre ſeem'd ſo dear, 
Amidit the glory of my young career, 
Th' aſpiring wiſh, weak indiſcretion's gueſt, 
Has flown, for ever, from my chaſten'd breaſt, 
Philoſophy, of ſpotleſs truth the ſchool, 

Shall, in the place of wild ambition, rule. 
Thoſe frivolous ſeductions I deſpiſe | 
Whence, through the dream of life, ſuch errors riſe, 
And, now, farewell! Voluptuouſneſs divine! 
Your flattering allurements I reſign ! . 
Nor, longer, midſt th' enchanting troops remain, 
Whoſe flow'ry links can gaiety enchain. 
Ye Gods! dare I to mention joys preſume, 
Whilit adverſe flames my waſting ſoul conſume ? 
Sei- d by the vulture, can the tender dove 
Still coo in ſweetly-melting notes of love ? 
Or, nightingales, when inurd'rous hawks are near, 
Greet with melodious ſtrains th*' enraptur'd ear? 
Hoftile to me, how long the ſtar of light 
Has beam'd on days when, with reſiſtleſs might, 

Thi ac- 
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Th' accumulating load of evils roſe, 

And baniſh'd, from my tortur'd breaſt, repoſe! 
Penurious of his poppies, Sleep denies - 
One ſingle leaf to cloſe my languid eyes. 

The dawn approaching, I exclaim'd, in tears, 

% Freſh mis'ries will ariſe when day appears.” 

As night advanc'd, I knew her dark'ning ſhade 
With endleſs ſorrows would my peace invade, 
Heroes of Freedom | Ye whom I revere! 

46 Spirits of Brutus and of Cato! Hear! 

te Along the maze where errors wildly play, 

« Your great examples ſhall illume my way. 

© Nour fun'ral torch the virtuous track ſhall ſhow, 
© Which ſouls of common mould can never know.“ 
Avaunt! ye idle phantoms of the brain ! 

Whom Superſtition loves to entertain ! 

Religion's aid I do not want, to trace 

What forms the nature of the human race, 

Sage Epicurus can explain it all ; 

Tell that, worn out by time, our bodies fall ; 
Prove that this breath, theſe vivid ſparks of fire, 
However organiz'd, can ne'er aſpire 

To immortality. Their fragile kind 

Is, ſtill, to periſhable points confin'd. 

Fram'd with the body, it in children grows z - 
Feels pain ; and, only, figns of weakneſs knows : 
It wanders; aims the darkneſs to explore ; 

And, failing, drops with age. . . to riſe 20 more: 
Deſtroy'd ; and to a night eternal hurl'd, 

Beyond the confines of this living world. 


A baniſh'd fugitive upon the earth, 
By treach'rous friends betray'd, I loath my birth, ? 
Slight is each fabled pang compar'd to mine ; 
Nor, midſt ſuch tortures did Prometheus pine. 
And, thus, at once, to terminate my grief, 
(Like wretches who, by death, procure relief, 
Delude their executioner, and burſt, 
Through life, from an impriſonment accurſt,) 
Whate'er the means, each fetter I unbind 
Which to the ſoul my waſted body join'd. 
My friend, within this portrait, can deſcry 
What reaſons make me ſo reſolv'd to die. 
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Nor think that, falling thus, with vain deſire, 


To an apotheojis I aſpire : 
Yet, when the Spring her verdant robe reſumes, 


And, from her fiow'ry boſom, wafts perfumes, 
Chuſe wreaths, with roſes and with myrtles dreſt, 
To decorate the grave where I ſhall reſt, 


Whatever Voltaire may think proper to advance reſpecting 
the turning of theſe verſes, it muſt be allowed that they 
ſavour ſtrongly of deſpair, Thoſe he wrote at the ſame 
time to that coryphæus of French literature, are much 
better, from their being printed, doubtleſs, with leſs preci- 
pitation. They are to be found in the works of the phie. 

pher of Sans-Souct, and conclude as follows ; 


Voltaire, within his hermitage ſecure, 
On lands to which his claims are doubly ſure, 
Becauſe upon his ancient faith they riſe, 
In peace, may court fair Virtue for his prize: 
Virtue, to which, when Plato trac'd her laws, 
Obedience was his tribute of applauſe. 
But, Fred rick, to confirm whoſe menac'd fate, 
On the fierce waves th impending ſhipwrecks wait, 
The wildly-raging tempeſt muſt defy, 
And live a monarch, or, a monarch die / 


(85) One of Seidlitz's dragoons, who, in the heat of the 
battle, was on the point of coming up with a Frenchman, 
perceived behind him, at the ſame inſtant, an Auſtrian cui- 
raſſier, with his uplifted ſabre, ready to cleave his head in 


twain. **. German comrade,” cries the Pruſſian, turning round, 


«let me take this Frenchman.” **Take him,” replies the Auſtrian; 
and, ſaying theſe words, he wheeled about, and rode off, 


The following is a relation, attributed to Frederick, of 
the battle of Roſbach : 
The combined forces of the French army and that of the 


ce empire having pointed towards, the Elbe, the king took 
6 the 
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« the reſolution to quit Torgau, and to approach Leipſie 
« by Eulenbourg, where he arrived on the 26th of Auguſt 
« with his whole army. On the 27th, the junction took 
& place with the corps under prince Maurice of Anhalt, and 
* on the 28th with that from Magdebourg, under prince 
« Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 

On the 3oth, his — marched ud Lats and 
& on the fame day the enemy paſſed the Sala; but as they 


had left troops in Weiſſenfels, the king, at the head of his 


« yan-guard, advanced there upon the 31ſt. This town was 
abandoned with precipitation, and 300 of the troops of the 
« circles, with ſome baggage, were taken, The French 
« prenadiers diſputed the bridge, and, at length, ſucceeded 
« in burning it, in ſpite of all our efforts to prevent them. 
The enemy's diſpoſitions from Naumbourg to a part of 
& Halle, announced their intention of defending the Sala. 

« Marſhal Keith, with the main body of the army, bore 


.« down on Merſcbourg, to get poſſeſſion of it; but he found 


&« the bridge cut, and the town occupied by 14 French bat- 
“tal ions. 

„„The bridge of Halle being, alſo, 8 and it being 
« the king's project to fight the combined army, marſhal 
« Keith was ſent with a conſiderable detachment to repair 
«it. As ſoon as the enemy were informed of this, they 
« withdrew all their poſts along the Sala, and fell back on 
« Micheln. 

« From this moment we began to repair all the bridges, 
« and paſſed the Sala at Merſebourg, Halle, and Weiſſenfels, 
&© in three columns, which united on the gd near Roſbach. 

„The king, who, on the 2d, had reconnoitred the 
« enemy's poſition, and imagined he could attack them with 
« advantage on their right flank, took the reſolution of 
% marching to them on the 4th, and every diſpoſition was 
made in conſequence. 

„ But, * the night, he was infotmed that there Was 
E e 3 « a great 
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* great movement in the enemy's camp, and it was con- 


« jectured from their fires that they muſt have changed their 


c poſition, and they were even heard working at their aba- 


6<.tis. The king, before he took his refolution, wiſhed to 
« reconnoitre them himſelf, and, between fix and ſeven in 
* the morning, aſcended an eminence with a body of eight 
* thouſand men, preceded by the cavalry. 

« As ſoon as he had reconnoitred the new poſition of the 
& combined army, he deemed it inacceſſible, and fell back 
e with his detachment, The enemy put ſome corps of ca- 
« valry and infantry in motion, with cannon ; but their pur- 
c“ ſuit was ſo tardy, and ſo feeble, that they derived no ad- 


vantage from it; beſides that it was directed to a point 


where we had nothing to apprehend, They cannonaded 


$*£ ſome ſquadrons, but without effect. 


« The king's army had paſſed the night at Bivac : having 
© marched during ſeveral days, and requiring repoſe, his 
ti majeſty permitted them to encamp. His project was to 
s reſt on the 5th, and in the night between the 5th and 6th to 
& march to Sileſia, where his preſence was the more neceſſary, 
« as the Auſtrians began greatly to extend their progreſs in 
«© that province, There was nothing more to fear with re- 
« {ſpect to Saxony, the ſeaſon being too far advanced, and the 
enemy ſeeming by no means diſpoſed to make a winter's 


campaign. Add to this, that the deſerters reported that 


« proviſions and ſubſiſtence were very ſcarce, and imagined 
© that their army muſt retreat the next day. 


«+ Though little faith is to be put in the reports of deſer- - 


« ters, the king ordered a detachment to take poſt towards 
« Bourgſwerben, and obſerve what was paſſing in the ene- 
„% my's camp. The officer who commanded it, about ten 
© in the morning acquainted the king that he perceived the 


enemy in motion, and at eleven that their camp was 


« broken up, and their army forming in order of battle: 


wick and in fact, in half an Jos we ſaw a body of about 
: ; 6c 6009 
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ec booo men, cavalry and infantry, appear upon the heights 
« oppoſite to our front, and in a ſhort time the whole army 
in full march by their right. 

« The detachment ſent to obſerve them fell back, The 
& king was. now perſuaded of the retreat of the combined 
« army. It was paſt twelve, yet he would not come to any 
« refolution until he could poſitively aſcertain the enemy's 


« projet. For this purpoſe, he ſent out a freſh reconnoitring 


« party, 

„About two in the afternoon, we diſcovered that the 
combined army were endeavouring to turn our left wing, 
« and directing their march towards Merſebourg, - Orders 
were inſtantly given to defend the camp, and to get under 
« arms, 

„All the troops marched off by their left; their move» 
© ment was covered by an eminence, on which our huſſars 
« maintained themſelves as long as this laſted, The bag- 
ee gage filed off by their right, and directed their courſe to- 
«© wards Halle, 

„The knowledge of this general movement of the army, 
« and eſpecially of the cavalry, which the king, with the 
« exception of about four ſquadrons, drew off entirely to the 
& left, was concealed from the French. General Seidlitz, 
« who commanded them, manceuvred ably, and with ſuch 
« celerity, that he reached the right flank of the enemy with- 
© out being perceived, and conſequently before they had a 
« ſquadron formed in line of battle. The emperor's cui- 
© raffiers, and the cavalry of the empire, were overthrown 
and routed without any difficulty, and the whole French 
army met with a ſimilar defeat, — they fought with 
'& opreat valour, . 

„The king was behind the regiment of Brunſwick, 
e which-cloſed the left wing of the infantry. As ſoon as he 
« ſaw the ſucceſs of his cavalry well eſtabliſhed, he ordered 
e ſix battalions to march. They eaſily ſpread diſorder in the 

"8-6 right 
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right wing of the French infantry, which they took in 


« flank; and, as this attack was ſupported by fifty-three 
& pieces of heavy cannon, which we had time to place ad- 
« vantageouſly, the confuſion ſoon became general among 
se the enemy's cavalry, They abandoned forty pieces of 
« cannon, ſome baggage, the field of battle, 1300 killed, 
* 2200 pritoners, four pair of colours, and fix ſtandards, 
© The king's army purſued them as far as Bourgſwerben, the 
te night not allowing the purſuit to be continued any tur- 
vs ther. | 

« The king had left Meyer's corps, two battalions of 
&« prenadiers and four ſquadrons of cavalry with cannon in 
« the village of Roſbach, between the right of the army and 
this village, to oblerve the. motions of the corps poſted by 


e the French on the heights oppoſite to us; but as ſoon as 


* they had begun to march after their army, all theſe troops, 


66 except Mever*s corps, returned into the line, 


& On the 6th, a detachment was paſſed over the Unſtrut, 
« which bent its courſe towards Eckerſberg, and joined the 
* army the 7th, having fallen in with no troops, and only 
« bringing a few priſoners.” | 


Before the battle, the king made the following n 


to his army: 


9 F riends, 
„ Behold the moment when every thing which is or ought 
© to be dear to us depends on our arms and on our conduct. 
« Time does not permit me to enter into a long diſcourſe; 


* nor is it neceſſary, You know that there is no difficulty, 


* no want, no cold, no watchings, no danger, however great, 


«« which 1 have not ſhared with you, and you now fee me 


„ready to loſe my life with you, and for you. I demand 
te nothing from you but the reciprocal promiſe of fidelity and 
% attachment which I myſelf give you. I ſhall here add, 


not to encourage you, dut as a mark of my gratitude, that, 
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« from this moment, your pay ſhall be doubled. Come on, 
« my friends ! Courage and confidence in Gop !“ 

This diſcourſe, pronounced with that enthuſiaſtic and flat- 
tering tone which Frederick knew ſo well how to aſſume, 
inflamed the courage of all his ſoldiers. They replied only 
by ſhouts of approbation and of joy, and flew to the combat 
with a degree of heroic fury. 

Never, perhaps, were the defects of the conſtitution of 
the empire more forcibly felt than at the battle of Roſbach. 
There was no order in the army of the circles. Each ſtate 
of the empire is obliged, even in time of war, to furniſh all 
the neceſſaries of life to its contingent, that is, to the troops 
it ſends to the common army. Several regiments are com- 
poſed of a number of theſe contingents of different ſtates, 
each of which muſt have its own contractor, purveyor, con- 
voys, bakehouſes, hoſpitals, &c. Accordingly, the army 
never had regular magazines; each purveyor had his houſe 
apart. Add to this, that they had neither bakers nor ovens, 
which obliged them to go into the villages, to Lake in the 
ovens of the peaſants: thus the ſoldier received his bread 
almoſt always badly made and unwholeſome. 

A fingle regiment, compoſed of the contingents of 10 or 
12 ſtates, was obliged to ſend to as many places for their 
bread. The waggons of the army were inſufficient for theſe 
tranſports, and the peaſants were forced to ſurrender their 
horſes and carriages. In the fame company, ſome ſoldiers 
had good bread, and others bad ; ſome enjoyed abundance, 
whilſt the others were ſtarving with hunger; and theſe dif- 
ferences occaſioned jealouſy and confuſion. The army never 
had bread at the ſame time; that of one contingent arrived 
upon one day, and that of another ſometimes three or four 
days after. The commander could never know, therefore, 
when his army had bread, whether they would have it the 
next day, and for how many days they might continue to have 
it. Hence i it followed that he could never keep his motions 
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a ſecret ; for, he who has ten or twelve men to nouriſh, 
ought to know where he ſhall get his proviſions, as well as 
the man who muſt feed a thouſand, In ſpite of this, the 


troops frequently wanted bread. 
Another inconveniency which occaſioned jealouſy and diſ- 


order, was the unequal pay of the ſoldiers, They who re- 
ceived leſs than their comrades were diſcontented, and ſome 
of them, who were paid weekly, ſpent their eight days pay 
in one'day, and were then obliged to rob and continue ma- 
rauding for ſubliſtence. 


(85) The prince of Bevern wrote thus to the king : 


« I have the honour very humbly to inform your majeſty, 
&« that, going out this morning, during a clear moon-light, 
& to viſit the advanced poſts of our huſſars, and reconnoitre 
ac the ground at day-break, I miſtook my road, and, inſtead 
« of proceeding to the right, which led to my quarters at 
% Protſch, I advanced to the left, towards Pranſern, and fell 
« in with an advanced poſt of Croats, whoſe fires I conceived 
« to be thoſe of our huſſars. They took me priſoner, and 
conducted me to general beck, &c.” 


The prince, on this occaſion, was attended by only one ſervant, 


(87) This prieſt owed all his fortune to Frederick IT. He 
was no more than a canon of Breſlaw, when, in 1744, the 
king named him coadjutor of the biſhop of Sileſia, and, on 
count Sinzendorf 's death, put him into the poſſeſſion of the 
biſhopric, in ſpite of the repreſentations of the chapter, 
who knew him, and wiſhed to have nothing to do with him, 
Not content with this, Frederick heaped favours on him, on 
every occaſion ; he created him a prince, gave him the rib- 
band of the black eagle, and invited him almoſt every year to 
Berlin and Potzdam. The baſe manner in which he crouched 
at the feet of the victor, rendered him deſpiſed even by the 
Auſtrian general. Lg 
5 5 This 


This wretch, equally diſcarded by both parties, found 
himfelf reduced to the laſt extremity. When, after the battle 
of Liſſa, Frederick again became maſter of Sileſia, he durſt 
not appear in the preſence of his benefactor, and abandoned 
the biſhopric. He retired into a convent of Capuchin friars, 
from whence he tried to juſtify his conduct i in a letter Which 
he wrote to Frederick, 

The following is the letter, with the king's anſwer : 


Letter fron Prince Schafgotſch, Biſhop of Breſlaw, to the Ki 7 
of Pr uſſia. 


6 Nicolibourg, 3oth January, 17 58. 
« SIRE, 


« The reſpectful attachment and fidelity I always ble 
« during the whole time 1 lived under your majeſty's domi- 
* nation, had made me hope that I ſhould conſtantly enjoy, 
«to the end of my days, your good graces and protection, 
« without the poſhbility of the exiſtence of any ſort of ſuſ- 
« picion, and that I ſhould be entirely covered from any, on 
the part of your majeſty, by a conduct at once cautious and 
« wholly conformable to the gratitude I owe your majeſty, 
“and which I ſhall retain for you, Sire, during my whole 
* life, I have, notwithſtanding, had the extreme affliction 
te toſee, by a letter your majeſty was pleaſed to write to me 
* from Naumbourg, in Saxony, on the 22d of February, 
* 1757, that I have not been able to avoid fo unfortunate a 
« deſtiny, and your majeſty has even, ſince that time, given 
* me marks of your diſpleaſure, which deprive me of all 
hopes of being reſtored to your good graces, 

© The grief which theſe refle&ions and conſiderations have 
* cauſed me, is ſo lively, that I was determined in my reſo- 
* lution to go to Rome, there to wait the termination of this 
* war, in order to be removed from every ſituation ſimilar to 
* that which has hitherto drawn on me ſo much diſgrace, not 
* only on the part of your majeſty, but likewiſe of the Im- 
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ce perial court; ſince, | a few days after the ſurrender of Breſ. 


C Jaw to the Auſtrian arms, I received an order, on the part 


ok her majeſty the empreſs-queen, by her commiſſioner 
22 count Kollowrath, to repair to Johanſberg, there quietly 
ce to wait the concluſion of the war. But, ſeeing that the 


44 troubles were extending even there, I took the reſolution 


<« to quit it, and go to Rome, as the only part left me to take 
<« in the embarraſſment in which J found myſelf; and, az 
4 neither my health, nor the rigour of the ſeaſon, added to 
te the derangement of my domeſtic affairs, permitted me im. 
« mediately to perform this journey, I have taken up my te- 
« ſidence, in the interim, in the convent of the Capuchin 
« fathers of Nicolſbourg, where my continued retreat 


s amongſt theſe good people, who have the eſtabliſhed repu- 
n tation of an indifference to the affairs of this world, will 


< ſhelter me, I hope, from every ſubject of ſuſpicion on the 
6% part of your majeſty. | 

« As I find myſelf at preſent in a ſituation to undertake 
4e th journey, I would not fail to inform your majeſty of it 
« ſupplicating you to be perſuaded, that nothing but the mil- 
&« fortune of having incurred your majeſty's diſpleaſure would 
<« have induced me to take this ſtep. Remote as I ſhall be 


from your majeſty, I ſhall always preſerve that faithful and 


<« inviolable gratitude I owe you, as well as the moſt reſpect- 
« ful ſubmiſſion with which I have the honour to ſubſcribe 
4% mylelf, 
6c Your. majeſty's moſt 3 moſt faithful, 
And moſt ſubmiſſive ſubject, 
TRE BisHoP or BRESLAW.” 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia. 
„ Breſlaw, 15th February, 1758. 
« PRINCE BISHOP of BRESLAW, 
„ have received your letter of the goth of January, with 


«© the contents of which I might have had reaſon to be ſur- 
6 priſed, 
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« priſed, had I not been prepared for it by the ingratitude of 
« your paſt conduct. At the moment that I was advancing 
« with my army to ſtop the progreſs of my enemies, and to 
« deliver Sileſia, you form the deſign of quitting this pro- 
« yince, which ought to have recalled to your mind the re- 
e membrance of my bounty. You chuſe for your retreat the 
« moment of my approach to Breſlaw, the moment in which 
« Heaven grants to my juſt arms the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes. 
« Prefled by the remorſe of your own conſcience, and feeling 
« yourſelf already culpable, you put yourſelf under the pro- 
« tection of another power, with whom I am in open and de- 
« clared war, and you have now the preſumption, yourſelf, 
« to announce to me the reſolution you have taken, colour- 
© ing it with the moſt frivolous pretexts, and adding the falſe 
« proteſtations of a fidelity which you have betrayed in the 
« moſt eſſential points. After ſuch abominable proceedings, 
can no longer conſider you in any other light than that 
« of a traitor, who has gone over to the enemy, and volun- 
« tarily abandoned a poſt to which the fingle conſideration 
6 of the duties of your profeſſion ſhould have attached you 
« and nothing remains for me, on my ſide, but to take ſuch 


«A meaſures as ſhall appear adviſeable, and abandon you to 


« your fate, thoroughly perſuaded that ſo unpardonable a 
conduct will infallibly receive the puniſhment it deſerves, 
and that you will neither be able to eſcape divine vengeance, 
nor the contempt of mankind, who, corrupt as they may 
« be, are not ſtill ſo far gone in corruption, as not to hold in 
„ abhorrence treachery and ingratitude, 
| {© FREGERICK,” 


During the war of ſeven years, this biſhop ill lived un- 
known in foreign countries. In 1767, long after the peace, 
he returned and ſettled at Mount St. John, on the frontiers 
of Sileſia, | | 

Frederick was ſincerely attached to this biſhop ; he never 
| torgot 
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forgot his perfidy and ingratitude, and frequently repeated that 
he did not believe any man could have been capable of ſuch 
turpitude. This ſtroke greatly contributed to render Fre. 
derick more diffident. Thus it is that a ſingle inſtance of 
villainy ſometimes ſuffices to change a ſoul which nature 


defigned for the participation of the delights of friendſhip and 


of confidence ! 


(88) The evening before the battle, the king directed all 
the chiefs of battalions, ſquadrons, and companies of bis 
army, to come into his preſence, and thus addreſſed them: 


cc Gentlemen |! 


44 To-morrow I ſhall attack the enemy. As the ſuccel 
« of the campaign depends on this day, which will decide to 
« whom Sileſia is to belong, I have ſent for you, to tell you, 
se that I make no doubt but that every one of you will do his 
ce duty well, and ſecond me with all his power. 

<« expect that each officer, at his poſt, will pay the greateſt 
<« attention to the command, and give the ſoldiers under him 
te the example of intrepidity; in a word, that each of you will 


advance againſt the enemy with the firm reſolution to con- 


« quer or to die. If you think like me, all of you without 


exception, I am ſure of victory. 


&« I know wherein conſiſts the ſtrength and the weakneſs oi 
* the enemy, and I ſhall ſo conduct all the corps as to enable 
s them to perſevere in the attack with advantage. It will de- 


é pend, therefore, on yourſelves alone to fight with courage, 


e and give proofs of the ancient Pruſſian bravery which ani- 


* mated your anceſtors. 


„Let the man amongſt you, who heſitates to ne his 
s life and his blood, retire from this moment, that he may 
e not intect others with his timidity. Let him advance, ] 
will grant him his diſmiſfon without difficulty and with- 
„% out reproach, 2 | 


Here 
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at Here major-general Rhor could not contain his tears. 
ch The king, perceiving it, embraced him, ſaying, My dear 
e- « Robr, there is no queſtion here of you.” | 


of This diſcourſe was liſtened to with filence and general 
Ire attention. 
nd When the king had pronounced the laſt words, there was 


a momentary ſilence, after which, one of the ſtaff officers 

cried out, in the name of all, and, amid{ the utmoſt fervor 
all of enthuſiaſm and love, ** None but a coward can beſitate. We 
his « are all ready to ſacrifice our lives for your majeſty.” | 

Then the king thus continued his diſcourſe, with an air of 
ſatisfaction and tranquillity : 

e] ſee that there is no man here who is not inan with 
« an heroic courage; but I ſhall ſtrictly remark thoſe who 
« may be wanting to their promiſe or their duty. I ſhall 
« be in the front, and in the rear, of my army ; I ſhall fly 
« from one wing to the other; not a ſquadron, not a 
company, ſhall eſcape my ſight. I ſhall obſerve you with 
* a moſt attentive eye. On thoſe who ſhall do their duty L 
« will laviſh favours and rewards, and never will I forget 
them. But ſhould any one diſhonour himſelf in any way, 
et him take care how he comes into my ſight.” 

After the action, he caſt his eyes with a mournful air upon 
the field of battle ſtrewed with dead; tears flowed down his 
cheeks, and, after a moment's ſilence, he exclaimed, in a 
| deeply afflicted tone, ©* J/hen will my ſorrows ceaſe !”* 

Whilſt Frederick, with his van, was puſhing a detached 
corps of the enemy, in front of his poſition, one of his grena- 
diers was brought to him, who had deſerted two days before. 
« Why didft thou quit me?” obſerved the king. Faith, 
dire,“ replies the grenadier, Who was a F renchman, “our 
* offairs are in tao bad a way.” ell, well,” anſwered Fre- 
derick : „ let us fight again to-day ; if T am beaten, we will 
e deſert together to-morrow,” Wich theſe words he ſent him 
back to his colours. | 


Here . f | | The | 


0 inſpired me. It is true that your miniſter was frightened 
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The king, being at Liſſa, was told of many contemptuous 
expreſſions of the Auſtrians reſpecting his army; to which 
he anſwered, ©* / pardon them the fooliſh things they may have 
&« /aid, in return for thoſe which they have juſt done.” 


(89) During the ſiege gibbets were prepared in the town to 
bang up on the ſpot whoever ſhould talk of ſurrendering, 
When the council of war was holden, and-the greateſt part 
of them were inclined to capitulate, general Beck opened the 
window, pointed to the gibbets, declared he would not ſur. 


render, and gave his advice for the garriſon to ſally out, 


Ind force their way through the beſiegers. His counſel; 
however, did not prevail; but the king, who was informed 
of all theſe particulars, teſtified great reſpect for this general, 

The prince of Bevern had been blamed for leaving too 


weak a garriſon in Breſlaw, that place having been obliged 


ſoon after to ſurrender ; prince Charles was now condemned 
for throwing a whole army into that city, which he muſt 
imagine would ſoon be retaken. Such is the fate of generals: 
the public never judge of their enterprizes but by the event, 
But, on the other hand, we as frequently attribute to thei 


talents what is only the reſult of good fortune. 


(90) Letter from the Kin ing of Pruſſia to the E WY, 4 
the Taking of Breſlaw. 


« Madam, and very dear and honoured Couſin, 

« I write you this letter greatly out of ſeaſon ; for, you 
& have every cauſe n the world to be irritated againſt me; 
te but it is impoſſible for me to extinguiſh the real eſteem | 
e bear a princeſs of ſuch rare merit, At the death of your late 
« father, I was a ſtranger to your talents, but our near re- 
« Jationſhip, and the perils to which you were expoſed, made 
« me r.ſo.ve to offer you my friendſhip. If I were more gal- 
& lant, I ſhould ſay that the rumour of your beauty bad 
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« at my demand of two duchies; but, on a candid examina- 
« tion, I imagine the public will acknowledge my preten- 
« fions not to have been unjuſt, and experience will have 
convinced you of the ſincerity of my ſentiments. The 
« contempt with which you have treated them provoked 
« me, and I joined your enemies, Fortune, and the bad diſ- 
« poſitions you made, afforded me rapid victories, and you 
« ceded me more than I dared to hope for. 1 determined, 
« therefore, ſeeing your generoſity, to become your real 
« friend, You have ſeen how I left the Saxons in Mo- 
„ ravia, and how I abandoned the French. After gaining 
«the battle of Czaſlaw, I flattered myſelf with the hopes of 
(6 recovering your friendſhip ; but, I know not how it is, 
« you ſuffered yourſelf to be drawn in to form a freſh alliance 
* with Saxony, to diſturb me in my winter quarters. This 
« coſt Saxony dear by the capture of Dreſden, after the bat- 
« tle of Keſſelſdorf, and I was till in a condition to purſue 
« your army; but you ſent me the ſage and enlightened count 
Harrach, who ſoon made me accept propoſitions of peace, 
«I counted on the guaranty of England, to remain the 
«* undiſturbed poſſeſſor of what you had ceded me, and only 
« waited for the moment to manifeſt to you my friendſhip, 
« I allow that the alliances you ſince made with Saxony 
and Ruſſia gave me to underſtand that you were ſtill not 
« without diffidence reſpecting me. Circumſtances of no 
great weight which have occurred here and there, have 
contributed to the increaſe of your ſuſpicions ; but, be- 
« lieve me, my dear couſin, the perſons who have animated 
« you againſt me had their private views, and ſtrove to con- 
duct you to your ruin. The war between France and 
England concerned neither you nor me; but when France 
publicly diſcovered her intention of invading the electo- 
* rate of Hanover, and as it was decided that this elector had 
no longer any room to hope for ſuccour from you, or from 
* the chief of the empire, it was but juſt that he ſhould ad- 
Vol, I. EF: « drely 
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« dreſs himſelf to me as à co-eleQor. I found his demand ct 
« reaſonable; but, foreſeeing that this meaſure might give M ** 
« you umbrage, I informed you of it by my miniſter Klin. MW © 
« orxff, requiring aſſurances of your undertaking no hoſtile «, 


<« meaſure againſt my dominions. Your word alone would MW © 
have ſufficed, which ought to have convinced you of my 10 
tc ſincerity, for I was not ignorant of the alliance you had TI 
© made with France; but your anſwers were ſo equivocal, “: 


<« and the preparations making by you, and in Saxony, ſuch 
ce as to apprize me that the confidence. you placed in your 
« allies flattered you with ſucceſs. I anticipated this cru- 
de el deſign, and even entertained hopes of perſuading the 
« Saxons not to ſacrifice themſelves to my juſt indignation; 
ce but finding an unexpected reſiſtance, I made them pay for 
ec that reſiſtance at a dear price. In 1757, my viQorious 
« arms endangered the capital of Bohemia, where I haye 
ct Jeft melancholy traces; and, but for the battle of the 18th 
« of June, in which fortune was unfavourable, I ſhould 
& perhaps have had the vpportunity of paying you a viſit. 
cet is poſſible, that, contrary to my natural diſpoſition, your 
« beauty and magnanimity might have vanquiſhed the victor, 
« and means of accommodation would have arifen : for, if 
« you had given me an equivalent, as it ſeems you readily will 
© to allies who do not aſſiſt you, I could have ceded to you 
6 Sileſia, and armed you for ever againſt the houſe of Bour- | 
4% bon; but, in fine, having failed here, I turned my forces ther 
tt apainſt the French and the army of the empire, who did not fl fila 
« long reſiſt me. The king of Poland paid dear for his firm: the 
& neſs, and you had ſome advantages in Sileſia; but this WW So. 
4% glory was not of long duration, and the ſlaughter in the bab 
& Jaſt battle made me ſhudder. I profited by my advantage, Ukr 
* and retook Breflaw, which threw a number of priſonets wie, 
& into my hands, and ſome even of a very diſtinguiſhed dilg 
&« rank. At Lignitz I proved that I am not ſo great a tyrant iſ they 
© as I have been repreſented ; and I hope that Schweidnitz MW med 
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« will alſo return into my power, ſo as to enable me to in- 


evade Bohemia and Moravia, Reflect on this, my dear 


te couſin ; learn to know thoſe in whom you put a confi- 
« dence. You will ſee that you ruin your country; that you 
© make rivers of blood flow, and do not know how to con- 
« quer him, who, if you had him for your friend, as he is 
“your near relation, conjointly with you, would have made 
« all the world tremble, I write this from the bottom of 
my heart, and wiſh it may make the deſired impreſſion on 
you; but if you are determined to drive points to extre- 
% mities, I ſhall attempt every enterprize within the power 
of my forces to accompliſh. I do aſſure you, however, 
* that it is with regret I ſhall ſee a princeſs periſh, who 
* merits the admiration of all the world. But if your allies 
* aſſiſt you, as it is their duty to do, I foreſee that I muſt pe- 
*riſhz but it will be without diſgrace, and it will ever 
prove a ſource of glory for me in hiſtory, to have endea- 
«* youred to ſave a co- elector from oppreſſion, not to have 


contributed to the power of the houſe of Bourbon, and to 


gave reſiſted two empreſles, and three kings: wich which I 


« conclude, ſubſcribing myſelf your very humble admirer and 


« fincere friend, 
% FREDERICK,” 


(91) The manner in which the Swediſh troops conducted 


themſelves in this war, ſhews how the national bravery may 
diſappear from amongſt a whole people, or, rather, how far 
the warlike ſpirit of a nation depends on the ſovereign who 


governs it. The following anecdote is atteſted by all the in- 


babitants of the country, The Swedes, being maſters of the 
Ukrain Marche, ſent one night a foraging party into a baili- 
wie, ſituated on the road to Berlin, Four or five poſtillions, 
dilguiſed like huffars, iſſued out of a little wood in which 
they were concealed, and fired a few ſhot. The Swedes im- 
ION wheeled about, and went off upon the full gallop. 
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Having recounted their adventure to their comrades, the whole 
corps imagined that the Pruſſian army were at hand, and the 
next day abandoned the Ukrain Marche. A Swediſh ſenator 
wrote on this occaſion to one of his friends, ** Our Swed:s 
& entered the enemy's country like foxes, and quitted it like hares,” 


(92) The town cannot have greatly ſuffered, for the da. 
mage was only eſtimated at 16,109 crowns, 5 kreutzers; 
a loſs which the empreſs reimburſed the citizens. It is pro. 
bable, however, that the principal inhabitants did not find 
this indemnification ſufficient, for they were recompenſed by 


diſtinctions and marks of honour, The empreſs gave the 


town a crown of laurels, in addition to its arms; all the 


_ counſellors, from the firſt to the laſt, were ennobled. It is 


very fortunate for ſovereigns, that vanity and certain. pre- 


judices have always ſo much influence on the multitude ! 


(93) The commandant, trying to excuſe himſelf to the 
"Prog the latter eds do not _ you, but my If, who 
t gave you wy command. 


004) In 1630, Guſtavus-Adolphus, having advanced with 
todo ſoldiers and 4 cannon to Berlin, and demanded for his 
ſecurity the fortreſſes of Cuſtrin and Spandau, the eleQor 
George-William deliberated ſome time with his miniſters ; 
the latter, full of trouble and conſternation, perpetually re- 


peating to the elector, (But, what is to be done, your highneſs * 

they have cannon,” After a long conſultation, the king of 
Sweden was invited to Berlin. Guſtavus-Adolphus entered 
, this capital with all his retinue, Two hundred Swedes 


mounted guard at the palace, &c,—[ See Memoirs Y the Houſe 


| 7 Brandenbourg.] 


(95) Two days before the battle of Zorndorf, the fol- 


lowing letter was written from Frankfort on the Oder: 
« The 


FREDERICK J. 


60 The king arrived here yeſterday. He traverſed the 
te town at the head of his troops, and the cavalry followed 
« him ſabre in hand. No perſon knew whether he would 
&« ſtop here, or proceed further, The king, on coming 
« oppoſite to the houſe of a clergyman's widow, ſuddenly 
« cried, Halt]! He ſent his aide-de-camp to this woman, 
« to inform her that he intended lodging in her houſe, The 
« widow immediately appeared, and excuſed herſelf, ſaying 
that her chambers were too ſmall, and in too bad order, 
« to receive ſo great a king. "This woman had fallen on her 
« knees; the king gracioully raiſed her up, telling her to give 
« him the beſt room ſhe had. After this, the king entered 
« the houſe, but quitted it the next moment; and, ſtanding 
« on the front ſteps, cried out, * March!” Whilſt the troops 
« were filing before the king, the firing of the cannon 
« againſt Cuſtrin was diſtinctly heard. At every ſhot, I 
« remarked that the king took a pinch of ſnuff, and, through 
that air of intrepidity which never abandoned him, a ſen- 
« timent of compaſſion penetrated for the fate of that un- 
« happy town, and an anxious impatience to fly to its relief. 
As ſoon as the troops were in quarters, the king ate ſome 
« ſoup with the prince of Anhalt and general Seidlitz ; af- 


ter which orders were given for the march upon the day 
following. But, in two hours, a ſpy brought us other 


„news, and we marched at two in the morning, Uatil 
that time the king remained in his chamber with his twa. 
« generals, and continued writing wichout intermiſſion. At 
* two, he got on horſeback, &c.“ 

Tze following anecdote the author received from a man 
of letters then in the king's ſuit : | 
„On the evening before the battle of Zorndorf, his ma- 
e jeſty ſent for me at fix o'clock. On my arrival, I found 
* the king employed on the alteration of three ſtrophes of 
an ode of wb J. Rouſſeau, which did not pleaſe him. He 
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<« finiſhed this little eſſay at eight. I begged his majeſty to 
& give it to me, with which he was ſo good as to comply.” 
Io correct an ode of Rouſſeau, and to wiſh to appear 
occupied with making verſes, the evening before a battle, 
has rather the air of affectation, and forms a ſhade in the 
portrait of this great man. 


On the 23d of Augult, the day before this battle, Frede- 


rick having paſſed the Oder, his huſſats brought him ten or 
twelve Coſſacks whom they had taken priſoners. The dreſs 
and air of theſe men were rather novel and extraordinary for 
the king. He conſidered them attentively, then ſaid to 
major Wedel, who was near him, „ Look at the wretchi 
* with whom I am obliged to fight 1” 


(96) An extract of the narrative of Arenfeld, a Swediſh 
major, who was with the Ruſſian army that day, will render 
this difference comprehenſible, . The loſs of the Ruſſians,” 
he obſerves, ** amounted to 21,529 men ; but our ſecond 
| © Jjne did not kill fewer Ruſſians than the Pruſſian fire. On 

4 the right wing, the diſtance between the firſt and ſecond 
& line was more than 2000 paces; ſo that the troops of the 

« ſecond line, unable amidſt the ſmoke and duſt to diſtin- 
< ouiſh their comrades of the firſt, who were repulſed by the 
i enemy, miſtook them for Pruſſians, and fired on them. 
“Till then, the Ruſſian ſoldiers had ſtood, without flinching, 
< the terrible fire of the enemy's batteries; but, in retreat- 
sing, they quitted their ranks, threw themſelves amidſt the 
« waggons in the intervals of the lines, emptied all the 
<« brandy caſks, then fired, and continued attacking whatſo- 
* ever. came near them. The left wing might have re- 
& paired this diſorder, but they diſbanded in the ſame way... 
ce In general, the fire of the Ruſſian infantry muſt have 
killed very few Pruſſians. They advanced againſt us in 
$ covered columns, and we frequently did not perceive them 
; 40 & till 
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« till they were upon us. Our fire was too high. If the 
« king of Pruſſia had not previquſly burnt the bridges in 
« our rear, his victory would have been more complete. 
„ We had no other reſource but to remain, &c.“ 


(97) After the battle, Mitchel, the Engliſh envoy, in 
complimenting the king, ſaid, ** Sire, Heaven has given your 
« majeſty a glorious vittory to-day.” True, replied Frede- 
rick; ** but without Seidlitz we ſhould not have been much at 


e eur eaſe,” © I name Heaven always at the head of our allies,” 


continued the envoy, “ as we have no other without a ſub- 
(6 fidy.” 


(08) The king amuſed bimſelf greatly with this preſent 
of the pope, and ever after called Daun the pope's bleſſed gene- 
ral, This may be feen particularly in one of his letters to 
Fouquet, the 22d April, 1759. 

Field: marſhal Keith found nothing ſo very holy in theſe 
maſſacres of Chriſtian nations. Some time before, on hear- 
ing of the carnage and devaſtations they were committing in 
Europe, he exclaimed, 7. __ be allowed that theſe Chriſ- 
« trans area ſad race! 

The death of this general was one of the loſſes which the 
king felt moſt ſenſibly in this battle. Keith united military 
merit with a philoſophical and cultivated mind. He and 
my lord marſhal his brother were of the ſmall! number of 
lelect men in whole ſociety Frederick repoſed from his la- 


bours. This prince erected a fine ſtatue to him in one of 


the public ſquares of Berlin, 

After the battle, Frederick aſſembled his generals, and 
ſpoke thus to them: Gentlemen, you know that the army 
has been ſurpriſed, This was occaſioned by the obſcurity 
of the night, But, reflect where we are at preſent, We 
are now in Upper Luſatia, We have behind us our for- 
© tunes, our wives, and children, If we are again obliged to 
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« give way, all is loſt, We cannot avoid ſoon having 
* another battle. As for myſelf, I will have my whole army 
tc buried with me rather than recede. I imagine that every one 
& of you is of the ſame mind. If any one amongſt you be of 
« a different ſentiment, let him ſpeak out, and return home,” 
Here the king pauſed; and, after a moment's ſilence, ſome 
of the generals aſſured him that they were ready with joy to 
do their duty, as they had always executed it hitherto, At 


this aſſurance ſatisfaction glowwed on the countenance of Fre- 
derick, | 


( 99 In a repreſentation of the court of Saxony to the diet 
at Ratiſbon, they complained, amongſt other grievances, that 
the royal family, in entering the apartments of the palace, 
were obliged to ſmell the {moke of the Pruſſian ſoldiers to- 
eco. 


(100) When Frederick ſent general Wedel, who was then 
one of the youngeſt lieutenant- generals of his army, to re- 
place Dohna, he wrote the following letter: 


&« My dear lieutenant-general count Dohna, 


« The circumſtances of the army you command, the wel- 
&« fare and advantage of my ſtates, and urgent neceſſity, en- 
gage me to addreſs the following order to you, and to my 
« army, and my will is that it ſhould be literally executed. 
e As the preſent circumſtances prevent me from repairing 
$ in perſon to take the command of count Dohna's army, | 
« ſend general W edel with my expreſs orders on the ſubject. 
& As long as he ſhall be inveſted with this commiſſion, he is 
« wholly to repreſent my perſon; and all the generals, lieu- 
e tenant-generals, major-generals, and other officers, down 
te to the common ſoldier, are to obey him as if | myſelf were 
& preſent. I have ſeriouſly enjoined him to put under inſtant 
bs greet whoſgever ſhall diſobey him, and not execute all of 
6 his 
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« his. directions. And I take upon me to have ſuch refractory 
« perſons, if any there be found, judged by a council of war, 
« as acting contrary to ſubordination and their oaths. And, 
« that the whole army may be iaformed of my preſent will, 
« every point above declared ſhall be given out in public or- 
« ders. General Wedel ſhall repreſent what a dictator re- 
« preſented in the Roman armies, Therefore, all officers 
« whatſoever, of whatever rank and condition, ſhall be 
« bound to render him the obedience due to me, and to ex- 
ecute his diſpoſitions with fidelity, exactneſs, and bravery. 
« ] am, &c. 5 
« At the camp of Schmotheiſſen, 2oth June, 1759. 
«« FREDERICK.” 


Below was written, in French, in the king's own hand : 


« You are too ill to continue the command. You will do 
« well to get yourſelf conveyed to Berlin, or to ſome place 
here you may recover your health. Adieu. 

| „ FREDERICK,” 


(101) In the number of the wounded was major Kleiſt, 
one of the beſt poets in Germany. He had aided with his bat- 
talion in carrying three batteries of the enemy. His right hand 
was ſhattered by a ſhot, but this accident did not repreſs the 
ardour of his activity. He graſped his ſword in his left hand, 
and led on his troop to a fourth battery, from which he 
was only thirty paces off when ſtricken down by a muſket 
ball. . Some of the ſoldiers carried him off the field of battle, 
but were ſoon obliged to quit him. The Coſſacks ſtripped 
him'of every thing, even to his ſhict, Some other enemies 
paſſing that way ſupplied him with an old cloak and a piece 
of bread, and one of them gave him a piece of money of 
eight gros. He .cemained thus without ſuccour until the next 
day, when a Ruſſian officer directed that he ſhould be con- 
veyed to Frankfort, where he died of his wounds a few days 

| after 
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after his arrival. The Ruſſian garriſon buried him with all 
the honours of war, As they had no Pruſſian ſword to place 


upon his coffin, a Ruffian ſtaff-officer, by preſenting his own, 
contributed to this part of the funeral ceremony. The uni- 


verſity, in a body, attended his remains to the grave. He had 


remarked, in one of his odes, 


* for my country, may, at length, expire!“ 


20 At preſent travellers diſcover no other traces of theſe 
diſaſters than the towns and villages reared up by Frederick 
in the ſpace of 20 years in places diſtinguiſhed only by their 
heaps of aſhes. | 

The Ruflians ravaged, amongſt others, the eſtates of the 
count of Coſel, ſituated on the banks of the Oder. The count 
wrote a voluminous letter to the king, complaining of the 

loſs he had ſuſtained. Frederick anſwered him, „We have 
4c to do with barbarians, who labour at the deſtruction of the 
„human race. You ſee, my dear count, that 1 am more oc- 


« cupied in repairing the evil than in complaining of it, 1 


« adviſe you to do the ſame, and am, &c.” 


* (103) The dragoon regiment of Platen, which diſtinguiſhed 
iilelf in this action, had permiſſion to beat the grenadiers 
march; and this diſtinction was deemed an ample recompenie 
by the regiment. The ſtaff-officers and captains were re- 
warded with croſſes of the order of merit. 


(104) The Auſtrians make the priſoners amount to 14,000, 
and the Pruſſians only ſtate them at 10,000 men. We can- 
not be far wrong, therefore, in taking the mean number of 
12,000. 


(105) The king had placed this corps near Meiſſen, on the 
right bank of the Elbe. It was commanded by major- general 


Dierke, and deſtined only to obſerve whether the enemy ſent 
any 
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I! any detachment on that ſide towards Torgau or Berlin. 

e Dawn directed the attack to be made againſt this corps on 

n, the za of December, by a more conſiderable body under ge- 

i- neral Beck. This troop preſſed Dierke's corps, who de- 

ad fended themſelves 24 hours, but, being, at length, ſurrounded 
| on all ſides, were forced to ſurrender. 


(106) Even in the midſt of war the king every day dedi- 


F W cated ſome hours to muſic; he played either ſome of 
ie . — 

a Quantz's concertos, or thoſe of his own compoſition, 

eit 07) Letter to King Stani ſtaus. 


« Freyberg, 8 February, 1760. 
© BROTHER, 


« Your majeſty's letter gave me the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, 
* and I ſhould not have refuſed the propoſal you are pleaſed 
to make me reſpeCting your reſidence. All negociations 
** commenced under your auſpices, would, certainly, have a 
« happy and favourable iſſue ; but your majeſty will have al- 
ready learnt, perhaps, that all have not the ſame pacific 
* ſentiments, The courts of Vienna and Ruſſia oppoſe, in 
the moſt unheard-of manner, the propoſitions made by the 
« king of Great Britain; and it ſeems as if the king of France 
« would ſuffer himſelf alſo to be led into the continuation 
«of a war, from which they alone expect to obtain all the 
advantage; and, accordingly, they alone will have to an- 
« ſwer for ali the blood about to be ſpilt in conſequence of 
their refuſal, In the mean time, I am infinitely obliged to 
ooo, ; your majeſty for the kind offers you have made. If all 
can- W © powers were as pacific, as equitable, and as juſt as you are, 
r of WM © the earth would not be, as it is, a prey to ravages, deyaſ- 
<* tations, fire, and ſword, 

« I am, with ſentiments of the grauelt eſteem and ts 

nthe “ fincereſt friendſhip, 


neral © Brother, 
ſent 0 Your majeſty's faithful brother, 
any ä | | « FREDERICK,” 


(108) Who 
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(108) Who would have imagined that the ſon of this very 
Brühl, who did ſo much injury to the Pruſſian nation, ſhoulg, 
one day, be entruſted with the education of the heir to the 
throne of Pruſſia? Frederick-William II. has ſhewn, by 
making choice of count Brühl for governor of the hereditary 
prince, that he does not impute to the ſon the evil done by 
the father to the Prothans 3 a way of thinking truly noble. 


(108*) This may be ſeen in the letter which the king wrote 
to the marquis d'Argens, after the battle of Lignitz. He 
there ſpeaks of the duke de Choiſeul in ſuch a way as to 
prove that he hated this miniſter no leſs than the miniſter 
bated him. 


(109) The Jew Ephraim was entruſted, at this time, with 
all theſe operations. This Jew is made to ſpeak as follows, 
in 2 pamphlet which appeared in 1758, intitled, Ephraim 
juſtified, &c. It was from aſſurances twenty times repeated 
sin the moſt flattering terms, that I threw myſelf headlong, 
« but, with my eyes wide open, into the affairs of Saxony, 
„The ſignature of Friderick with a flouriſh eſtabliſhed me 
« a fraudulent bidder at the ſales of the rich magazines at 
<« Dreſden and at Meiſſen, to get them knocked down at a low 
price, and to fell them in retail at 200 per cent. profit, 
% Friderick with a flouriſh authorized me to make a free ap- 
* preciation of the public funds, the ſale of which was to 
e complete the contribution of. Leipſic. Friderict with a 
ce fouriſh conſtituted me a falſe public coiner, to glean in 
& Saxony, by this laſt operation, all the gold and ſilver which 
& had eſcaped the others I! 


(110) The king had a F alargeular eſteem for general 
Fouquet, with whom he maintained a conſtant correſpon- 
dence, We ſhall introduce ſome of the letters at the end of 
this volume, 


(111) It 
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(111) It has been remarked, that this ſiege, which laſted 
but a ſhort time, deſtroyed the handſomeſt man of the king's 
army, the handſomeſt woman and the fineſt edifice in Breſ- 
law. The firſt was the file-man of the regiment of guards, 
the moſt beautiful woman a young lady called Müller, and 
the fineſt edifice was the palace of prince Hatzfeld, 

When the king went to Breſlaw after this event, the Ca- 
puchin friars waited on him to pay their compliments, and 
boaſted, in order to obtain alms, that they had laboured greatly 
in 'extinguiſhing the fire when his houſe was burning. 
« Truly, fathers,” replied the king, &« you muſt. have teiled 
« extremely, for my houſe is burnt.” 


(11z) The following is what the marquis de Montalem- 
dert wrote the duke de Choiſeul on this ſubject, from the 
Ruſſian army which he accompanied : 


„Camp of Kainowa, 18 Auguſt, 1760. 

« The certainty we had yeſterday of the king's march to- 
« wards Breſlaw, although there was no account of his having 
« paſſed by Neumarck, and, above all, our total ignorance of 
« the poſition of the Auſtrian armies, as well as the deſigns 
« of their generals, determined yeſterday evening the march 
« of this army for to-day, and it was reſolved to proceed thus 
far. This poſition, though more remote than it ought to 


have been in the firſt inſtance, would not, however, be leſs 


4 favourable to ſubſequent operations, if a proper confidence 
« prevailed. But, ſince the king's junction with prince 


Henry, I do not imagine we can any longer flatter our- 


« ſelves that the Ruſſians will take a part in this affair. All 
their generals are equally convinced, that the propoſitions ' 
„which may be made them, to eſtabliſh a plan in concert 
* with the Auſtrians, will only tend to expoſe them ſingly 
to all the efforts of the two armies now united: inſomuch 
that, without liſtening to thoſe who go ſo far as to ſay that 

« they 
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« they have been drawn here to be ſacrificed, it is impoſſible 
* not to admit, with the moſt moderate, that the operations 
« are by no means ſuch as were agreed upon. The Ruſſian 
« army, of about 70,009 men, united to M. Laudohn's ar- 
& my, eſtimated at leaſt at 30, odo, ought to have acted againſt 
« prince Henry, and taken Breſlaw, whatever obſtacle that 
« prince might have thrown in the way, marſhal Daun hay- 


« ing been always ſuppoſed ſtronger than was neceſſary to 


«© retain the king in Saxony or Luſatia. It was on theſe con- 
« ditions they conſented to march towards Breſlaw. In that 
& cafe, whatever might have happened, that is to ſay, even 
„ ſhould the Auſtrians have abandoned them for ſome other 
project, they would only have felt the neceſſity of oppoſing 
« thirty or forty thouſand men under prince Henry, and 
« their ſuperiority over him would have rendered their ſuc- 
« ceſs almoſt certain. But, in the preſent ſituation, ſhould 
te they be even joined by marſhal Daun, generals Laudohn, 
« Laſci, and Beck, in ſhort, by all the Auftrian forces, they 
te can never be convinced but that they may have the two 
4 Pruffian armies ſingly to engage; eſpecially ſince the ex- 

* ample they have bad of Laudohn's army, which neither 
% Daun nor Laſci, it is ſaid, were able to ſuccour, notwith- 
te ſtanding the moſt preciſe maneeuvres, and though the ob- 
« jet was to aſſiſt troops belonging to the ſame ſovereign. 
«Not that I by any means approve ſuch extreme circum- 
ſpection. I am, here, repeating from morning till night, 
that general Daun's inaction can only be attributed to a 
& local impoſſibility, which happens too rarely in war to give 
% any cauſe to apprehend that the ſame ſituation is again 
« likely to occur, But I perceive that I do not perſuade 
« them. What part, then, muſt be adopted, and what enter- 
& prizes undertaken with this fine and numerous army, if the 
“ concerted plan of the campaign no longer can take place, 
«and if the Ruffians will no longer act ſeriouſly in this bu- 


&« ſineſs? 
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« ſineſs ? I dare propoſe nothing, ignorant as I am of the in- 
« tentions of the court of Vienna. I have conſulted Mr. 
« Blonquet, and he is in the ſame ſituation, 

„We both of us, however, very clearly perceive, that if 


« would be loſt time to propoſe to them to return to the 


« ſame operations. They may, poſlibly, indeed, make the 


« promiſe on certain conditions; but they will not want 


« pretexts to elude the execution of* it, Theſe are eir- 
« cumftances which courts at a diſtance cannot perceive, 
« but of which I think I am very certain. If the Ruſſians, 
ee however, remain in ination, in ſpite of all the promiſes 
« they may have given to the contrary, the two armies of the 
« king and of prince Henry will be able to oppoſe all the en- 
« terprizes which may be formed for the remainder of the 
campaign. I am, &c.” 


(113) The danger was the more preſſing, as general Reid 
had taken eight boats laden with corn and warlike ſtores be- 
tween Meiſſen and Reiſa, which were coming from Magde- 
bourg by the Elbe, and as a detachment from Freyberg was 
threatening the rear of the Pruſſian army, 


(114 and 115) The king marched in two columns, and 
wiſhed to gain the paſſage of Schwarzwaſler, and the heights 
of Pſaffendorf, without being diſcovered by the enemy. He 


had alighted from his horſe at a league's diſtance from the 


Katz bach, and the army were taking a little repoſe, © Fre- 
derick, in the midſt of the grenadiers of Ratenau, lay ſtretched 
out by the ſide of a fire, wrapped up in his cloak, and in a 
Night Number, and major-general Schenkendorf was occupied 
in Rirring the fire, when, at two in the morning, major de 
Hundt ran up and exclaimed, % here is the king ?” Schen- 
kendorf pointed to his ſovereign, who was already awakened 
by this noiſe. ©** J/hat is the matter? What is the matter 2” 
faid Frederick, 0 ire l“ anſwered the major, ** the 


© enemy's 


EN 


* 


* 
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« enemy's forces are here; they have already driven in al, my 
« poſts of obſervation.” ** Reep them back as long as you can,” 


replied the king, and inſtantly cried out, * My horſe ] He 


mounted, the army formed, and Laudohn found them in 


good order, 


(116) Maria-Thereſa wrote to general Laudohn: Though 


et the 15th of Auguſt be an unfortunate day for me, I cannot 


& but do juſtice to the exactneſs with which you acquitted 
« yourſelf of the commiſſion that was given you, as well as 
« to your courage and prudence; and you may be aſſured, 


on my word, that I ſhall remember theſe as titles to my 


« favour.“ 


A letter ſtill more remarkable is the following from the 
king of Pruſſia to the marquis d' Argens: 


“ Formecly, my dear marquis, the affair of the t5th of 
« Auguſt would have decided the campaign; at preſent this 
ce action is but a ſcratch, We muſt have a great battle to 
c terminate our deſtiny ; and this, according to all appear- 
d ances, will be very ſhortly, when we may rejoice ſhould 
& the event prove favourable. I thank you for the ſincere 
<« part you take in this advantage. Much artifice and no 
© ſmall addreſs were neceſſary to bring matters to this point. 
Talk not to me of dangers; the laſt affair only coſt me a 
e coat and a horſe, which is purchaſing victory at a cheap 
6 rate, | | | 

% have not received the letter you ſpeak of; we are in 
te a manner blocked up reſpecting correſpondence, by the 
& Ruſſians on one fide of the Oder, and on the other by the 
% Auftrians, A little engagement was neceſſary even for 
« the purpoſe of diſpatching away the light-horſeman, who, 
J hope, has, by this time, delivered to you my letter. 
Never have I been in ſo diſagreeable a ſituation as in this 
& campaign. Believe me, I ſtand in need of miracles to 


40 enable me to ſurmount all the difficulties I ſee before me. 


« [do 
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« ] do my duty not unſkilfully when the occaſion offers; but 
« never forget, my dear marquis, that I do not diſpoſe of for- 
« tune, and that in my projects I am obliged to leave tov 
« much to Chance for want of means to render them more 
« ſolid. Mine are the labours of Hercules, which I muſt 
« perform at an age when ſtrength is forſaking me, in which 
« my infirmities increaſe, and, to ſpeak the truth, When 
hope, the laſt conſolation of the wretched, begins to fail 
«me. You are not ſufficiently acquainted with affairs to 
« form an accurate idea of all the dangers with which the 
« ſtate is threatened; I know and conceal them. 1 reſerve 
« all the apptehenſions for myſelf, and communicate no- 
« thing to the public but hopes and the little good news L 
« have to give them. If the blow I am now meditating ſue- 
« ceeds, then, my dear marquis, will be the time to give our- 
« ſelves up to joy; but, until then, let us not flatter our- 
« ſelves, leſt we ſhould be too much depreſſed by ſome unex- 
« pected ill news. 

« Here I lead the life of a military Carthuſian. My affairs 
* furniſh me with much to think of, and the reſt of my 
time I dedicate to letters, which form my conſolation, as 
« they did thoſe of the conſul, the father of his country and 
of eloquence. I do not know whether I ſhall ſurvive this 
War, but I am thoroughly reſolved, thould that happen, to 
« ſpend the remainder of my days in retirements in the boſom 
« of philoſophy and friendſhip. 

« As ſoon as the correſpondence is more open, you will 
give me pleaſure in writing to me often. I do not know 
„where we ſhall take up our winter-quarters ; our houſes 
« were deſtroyed in the bombardment of Breſlaw ; our enc= 
mies ſeem to envy us even day- light and the air we breathe, 
They muſt, however, leave us a ſpot, and, if it be a fate 
© one, I anticipate the pleaſure of receiving you. 

« Well! my dear marquis, what becomes of the peace with 
„France! You ſee that your nation is blinder than you 
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te imagined. Theſe madmen are loſing Canada and Pondi. 
« cherry, to pleaſe the queen and the Czarina. Heaven grant 
te that prince Ferdinand may pay them handſomely for their 
« zeal! The officers, guiltleſs of all theſe miſeries, and the 
& poor ſoldiers, will be the unhappy victims of this policy, and 
« the illuſtrious criminals will eſcape. This moment am I 
<« interrupted by buſineſs. I was in a writing mood; but I 
« ſee that | muſt finiſh, that I may neither weary you nor 
« be deficient in my duty. 2 8 1 my dear marquis; I em- 
« brace you. | 

„ FaeperICK,” 


We give this letter as printed in thoſe editions of the phi- 
loſopher of Sans- Souct with which we are acquainted; 
but the following paſſage is there cancelled: “ I am nit 
& ignorant of a particular procedure in the duke de Choiſcul, and 
&« ill relate it to you when we meet. Never did a ſtronger 

* mark of inconſiſtent frenzy diſgrace France fince the admini- 
6 tration of the affairs of that monarchy baue been entruſted to 4 
&« Hhiniſter. We have brought forward this quotation, not 
only as it paints the king's hatred againſt this miniſter, but 

| becauſe it ſhews on what trifling circumſtances the deſtiny 
of nations frequently depends. 
uttered or written, under ſimilar circumſtances, by adverie 
parties, diſhonour no perſon ; yet, ſtil] it is proper to report 
them, as they preſent us with a picture of mankind, 


This letter was intercepted by ſome Coſſacks in Sileſia, 


and carried to the Ruſſian head-quarters, Soltikoff ſhewed 
it to the ma1quis de Montalembert, who ſent a copy of it to 
the duke; a method by no means calculated for the purpoſe 
of conciliating the parties. 

Some time after this battle, the Kiba, converſing with 
Mitchel, the Engliſh envoy, the ſubject of diſcourſe was 
Providence, and its influence over human affairs. As the 
king did not always entertain the ſame opinion with this 

envoy, 
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envoy, the latter ſaid to him, © Let not your majeſty en. 
« tertain a doubt of this nature, Providence regulates all 
« the events of this world; and I have remarked, that, 


« whenever it is preparing ſomething great, it makes 112 of 
« your majeſty as the inſtrument.” | 


(117) The king had two medals ſtruck on this occaſion, 
and ſent a certain number of them, in gold and filver, to 
Werner and Heyden, with flattering lies. Two other of- 
ficers were rewarded with the order of merit, and Werner 
had beſides a canonry of Minden beſtowed on him, which 
produced 2000 crowns, Ramler, whom the Germans call 
their Horace, was born at Colberg. He has celebrated this 
action in an ode greatly eſteemed, 


(118) The marquis writes thus to the comte de Choiſeul, 
ambaſſador at Vienna: © I can as ſafely aſſure your excel- 
« lency, as if I were in the preſence of God, that, if I had 
te not formally oppoſed the retreat towards Cœpnick, the 
« ſituation of our affairs would be very different; and I have 
« certainly good reaſon to applaud myſelf for the reſolution 
„ took of attaching myſelf to count Czernicheff's van- 
„guard in this expedition.“ 
Lettres de Mintalembert. Campagne, 1760. 


(119) At Potzdam the works of art found a protector in 
Eſterhaſi, the Auſtrian general. He maintained the moſt 
rigid diſcipline, and did not permit the ſmalleſt article to be 
injured. He only requeſted a * of the King, and one of 
his n 

. 5 * 

As ſoon as the king heard of the taking of Berlin, he wrote 
to the Chamber of Domains, to learn the miſchief done by 
the enemy, and when he received the ſtate of it, he promiſed 
to repair the evil as ſoon as he ſhould have it in his power. 
, 8 8 2 | | He 


* a 


* 
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He forbade them to pay the bills of 1 given to che 
enemy, declaring them null, and not acceptable. Soon after 
he gave 300, ooo erowns to be diſtributed among the peaſants 
and ee _ 


(120) On the evening before the battle, the king an 
aſſembled his generals, ſpoke as follows: 


4 have called you together, gentlemen, not to aſk your 


& advice; but to inform you, that, to-morrow, I ſhall attack 
« marſhal Daun. I know he is in a good poſition ; but, 
&« at the ſame time, ſo confined within a cloſe and narrow 
« point, that, if I beat him, his whole army is taken or 
& drowned in the Elbe, If we are vanquiſhed, we ſhall all 
eu periſh, and myſelf the firſt, I am weary of this war, and 
«© you mult all be wearied of it likewiſe; we will finiſh it to- 
_ < morrow. Ziethen, I give you the right wing of my army; 
40 your object muſt be to proceed directly towards Torgau, 
*« to cut off the retreat of the Auſtrians, when I ſhall have 
e beaten and driven them from the heights of Siptitz.“ 


The following is the order of battle, and of the march, as 
given out by the king: 


6 To-morrow, at ſeven in the morning, the army will 


% march by its left in four columns. All the waggons and 
« bat horſes thall be fent where they were this morning. 
« The dragoons of Schorlemmer, all the huſſars and free 
„ battalions, ſhall remain near Weidenhagen ; and as there 
© muſt be an enemy's corps near Pretſch, colonel Meehring 
ee will beſtow his whole attention on that quarter, 2 ſo 
take poſt as to front every way. 

« '1 he army will attack the enemy to-morrow. The 
* generals will take care to cloſe their columns, and ſupport 
& each other mutually, according to circumſtances. There 
4 ſhall be always one hundred and fifty paces diſtance from 


« one line to another. 
| | «c Meſlieurs 
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« Meſſieurs Dieſkaw and Meller, colonels of artillery, 
„vill diſpoſe their cannon ſo as to falicitate the attacks. 
As ſoon as the enemy ſhall be forced in the vineyards, 
« the battalions will form again, and the heavy artillery ad- 
« yance, | 
«© When cavalry ſhall be wanted, a whole wing muſt not be 
« advanced, but only as many as can act upon that ground. 

« His majeſty relies, for all the reſt, on the valour and in- 
« telligence of his officers, not doubting that every perſon 
« will exert himſelf to the utmoſt to contribute to ſucceſs, 
« and to pracure him a complete victory over his enemies.“ 

At this battle, Frederick, who was always at the head 
of his troops, received a ſtroke from a muſket ball. All his 
aidez-de- camp were employed in carrying orders. Major the 
count of Anhalt, now a lieutenant-general in the Ruſſian 
ſervice, alone was near him. This officer entreated the king 
in vain to retire from the field of battle, and have his wound 
drefled. © Ne, replied the king, „ny life is nothing; we 
« muff think of refloring order, and of gaining the battle.” This 
courageous firmneſs reanimated the pos. order was re- 
ſtored, and the battle wan, 

During this ſame engagement, lieutenant-colonel the 
count of Anhalt made a brifk attack on the enemy with two 
grenadier companies of the regiment of guards, and two 
others of the prince of Pruſſia's regiment, He was killed 
in this attack; and, when the death of this brave officer was 
announced to the king, he turned towards his brother the 
major, and faid to him, Every thing goes wrong to-day ! My 
friends forſake me; ¶ have juſt learnt the death of your brother.“ 
The night immediately ſucceeding this battle was ex- 
tremely cold, and the troops bad made great fires. To- 
wards the morning, the king paſſed on horfeback along the 
iront of his army from the leſt to the right wing. When 
he reached the ſtation of the regiment of guards, he diſ- 
mounted and went to warm himſelf, ſurrounded by his regi- 
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ment and his grenadiers, and thus waited for day: break, with 
the intention of again attacking the Auſtrians, if they had 
not retreated z a circumſtange which could not be diſcovered, 


from the darkneſs. The king converſed with the grena- 


dicrs, and greatly extolled their courage during the action. 


The grenadiers, who were no ſtrangers to the goodneſs and 
familiarity of the king, continued preſſing more and more 
around him, One of them, called Rebiac, towhom the king 
the moſt frequently addreſſed himſelf, and who had often re- 
cei ved money from him, had the boldneſs to aſk him “ whey: 
&* he had been during the battle. In general,” continued he, ** y: 
lead us yourſelf into tbe hottefl fire. This time, however, no per- 
« [in has ſeen you; it is not well done of you to abandon us in this 
„% manner.” The king anſwered with an air of benignity and 
mildneſs, that during the whole engagement he had remained 
with the left wing of the army, which prevented him from 
appearing at the head of his regiment. Whilſt he was hold- 
ing this converſation, the king had unbuttoned his ſurtout, 
on account of the heat, and the grenadiers perceived a bullet 
fall which he had received within his cloaths. The hole 
made by it in his coat and ſurtout was next remaiked. Their 
minds were now ſeized with a general enthuſiaſm, and they 
exclaimed, * You are always cur old Fritze; you ſhare every 
& danger with us ! Well die for you! Long live the 2 80 Long 
live the ling!“ 

Another grenadier ſaid to him, “Fritze, wilt thou give us 
good winter-quarters this year? y all the devils in hell,” 
replied the king, “ let us firſt take Dreſden. . When that 
& ig done, I'll take care of you, and you ſhall be e And, 
in fact, he put the regiment of guards into winter - quarters 
at Leipfic. 

Whilſt the king thus converſed with his erenadiers, and 
they gathered round him, ſome of them were ſmoking, and 
ſent up into his noſtrils a thick cloud of the effluvia of the 
very worſt tobacco; others, oblerving this, ſaid to their 
comrades, 
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comrades, « Keep back,” © No,” anſwered the king ; CJ 
& like the ſmoke of tobacco. It is well known, however, that 
Frederick could not bear the ſmell of a pipe. 


(121) * Take a bundle of flraw with you to-day,” ſaid the 
king, in ſurveying, as uſual, the intrenchments, “that I may 
« not be obliged to lie on the bare ground, as I did laſt night.” —= 
[Journal of a grenadier, from the camp of Bunſelwitz, ] 


(122) When he learnt the news of the capture of Schweid- 
nitz, an emotion of anger was obſerved in him towards ge- 
neral Zaſtrow; but he inſtantly did violence to himſelf, 

and ſaid, ſmiling, „Ir is a bad affair ; we muſt try to repair 
_ this, It ſeems as if the general, in his report, wiſhed to boaſt 
of having made a vigorous reſiſtance; for Frederick anſwer- 
ed him, „ You write to me as Francis I. wrote to his mo- 
&« ther, after the battle of Pavia, „Every thing is loft, except 
« our honour ? Let I cannot well comprehend how the af- 
„fair has happened, and I ſuſpend my judgment, It is a 
« yery extraordinary buſineſs !** 

The general loſt his regiment, He earneſtly entreated the 
king to have his conduct examined by a council of war; but 
Frederick always refuſed, obſerving, **7 accuſe you of no crime; 
&« but, after ſuch a misfortune, it would be imprudent and dan- 
« gerous to entruſt you with a poſt or orders.” 


(123) The prefents which the. King. deſigned for theſe 
princes were conſiderable; but pe:ce taking place ſoon after, 
he did not ſend them all. They were brought back to Ber- 
lin, and expoſed to the public curioſity. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the king exhibited a ſort of 
farce in his camp. He withed to make the ſoldiers believe 
that the 'Furk was going to ſupport him, in order to revive 
their courage. To this effect, he had a certain number of 
| | Ges his 
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bis people dreſſed up in the Turkiſh faſhion, and made them 


paſs through his camp with great pomp, as if it was an em- 


baily from the grand ſignior. 


(124) The baron, finding himſelf arreſted, deſired the of- 
ficer to let him go into an adjoining room, to get ſome 
cloaths he ſtood in need of, which the officer granted, but 
he waited his return in vain. He had jumped out at the 
window with the prieſt who was then in the houſe, and 
they both eſcaped. 

Baron Warkatſch was a Lutheran ; the chaſſeur, called 


Kappel, was a Catholic. As for the prieſt, he was of the 


religion of Jaques Clement, Jean Chitel, Ravillac, Damiens, 
&c. He had no taſte, however, for martyrdom. The fa- 
ther of this prieſt, who was an honeſt citizen of Neiſſe, ſaid, 
in his interrogatories, before the judges, ** We drew the 
<< blood out of our veins to give him a good education; but 
© fince he has turned prieſt, he is ſo changed that he has 
always deſpiſed his mother and me, and when he came to 
<«« Neifle diſdained even to eat with us.“ 


It is remarked, that, in the great hall of the baron's houſe, 
the following inſeriptioa had been long written up in golden 


letters ; 71. 
UT CUM 1GNE, sic CUM REGIBUS, 


(125) When the officer gave an account to the king of 
the bad ſucceſs of his commiſſion, he ſaid to him coldly, 
% Return to your regiment ; you are an awkward fellow ; I ball 
« not employ you again on ſuch an qccaſion,” | 


(126) Among theſe priſoners were 100 young gentlemen, 
whom general Tottleben had carried off the year before 
from the cadet's academy at Berlin. When Tottleben went 
into this houſe, he wanted only to take away the talleſt ; but 
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the younger ones, who were only from 12 to 14 years old, 
aſhamed not to be looked upon as ſoldiers, followed their 
comrades, and moſt of them ſecretly, 


(127) In 1668, Peter I. expelled from the throne his el- 
der brother Ivan, by means of the Strelitzes, and alone go- 
yerned the empire. In 1727, Catherine, his ſpouſe, ap- 
pointed the young duke Ulric of Holitein to be her ſucceſſor. | 
Her teſtament had no effect, and Anne, niece of Peter J. 
was placed on the throne, In 1740, Anne bequeathed the 
crown to young prince Ivan, ſon of Anthony-Ulric of Wol- 
knbuttel and her niece Anne, naming the duke of Biron 


regent until the young prince attained the age of fa. 


Biron was rejected, and the regency given to Anne, mother 
of Ivan. But, in the ſame year, Elizabeth Petrowna, the 
youngeſt daughter of Peter I. mounted the throne, by the 
aid of a party, and ſent young Ivan, with his parents, into 
Sileſia. She deügned Peter III. duke of Holftein, for her 
ſucceſſor, who, after a reign of fix months, was obliged, on 


the gth of July, 1762, to ſurrender the throne to his wife 
Catherine II. | 


(128) The king of Pruſſia's letters found among the pa- 
pers of Peter III. proved that Frederick frequently recom- 
mended moderation, 


(120) The biſhops, popes, and monks, poſſeſs in Ruſſia 
near a million of peaſants ; for, in that country, eſtates are 
valued by peaſants, as they are elſewhere by acres of land; 
and a Ruſſian bets a hundred peaſants on a card, as 2 
„ Frenchman does a hundred Louis, or an Engliſhman as ma- 
e IV guineas. The lands poſſcfied by the clergy are eſti- 
it WW mated at two millions of roubles. According to the plan 
it ef Peter III. their property was to be adminiſtered by the 
ze | Pi ſtate, 
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Rate, and the biſhops were to have penſions of 5090 roubles, 
and the popes of 150, 


\ (x30) The cargo of the Hermione, taken by the Engliſh 
frigate the Adlive, was worth 10 millions of crewns. , In the 
expedition againſt the Philippines, Parker took a Spaniſh ſhip 
in which he found 15 millions of dollars.“ The ſums taken 
at the Havanna amount to 14 millions of crowns, &c. 


(131 NFortunately, Schlabrendorf, ' miniſter of ſtate for 
Sileſia, hadNorced the inhabitants, at the commencement of 
the war, to cuitivate potatoes. This was a great reſource ſor 
the province; they were almoſt the only food for the inha- 
bitants and ſoldiers, 


(132) When the peace of Weſtphalia, which terminated 
the war of thirty years, was in agitation, it took four years 
to prepare the ceremonial, and almoſt as much more for the 
execution of the articles. 


(133) The following is an abſtract of the treaty of peace: 

Article I. There ſhall be peace and fincere friendſhip, &c. 
between her majeſty the empreſs. queen, on the one part, an 
the king of Pruſſia, on the other, &. * 

Art. II. All hoſtilities, loſſes, damages, &c. on one ſidc 
and the other, in the preceding war, ſhall be forgotten, and 
no indemnification ſhall be claimed under any name or pre- 
text whatſoever. The eſtates confiſcated or taken during 
the war ſhall be reſtored to their proprietors, ſo as that they 
ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of them as before the beginning o. 
the traubles. 

Art. III. Her majeſty the empreſ-queen tenounces, for 
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herfelf and her ſucceſſors, all pretenſions ſhe has, or might 
have, on the ſtates and countries of his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia, and ſpecifically on thoſe which were ceded to him by 
the preliminary articles of the treaty of Breſfaw, and by the 
treaty of Berlin, His majeſty the king of Pruſſia equally re- 
nounces, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, all demands or pte- 
tenſions on the ſtates of her majeſty the empreſs-queen. | 

Art. IV. Hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on both ſides from the day 
of the ſignature of the preſent treaty. | 

Art. V. Twenty-one days after the exchange of ratifica- 
tions, the empreſs-queen ſhall withdraw her troops from the 
German ſtates not under her dominion, and ſhall likewiſe 
evacuate the county of Glatz, and, in general, all the coun- 
tries, ſtates, places, and fortreſſes, belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia, which ſhe has taken or occupied, during the late war 
in Sileſia or elſewhere, either by herſelf or her allies. The 
fortreſſes of Glatz, Weſel, and Gueldres, ſhall be reſtored to 
the king in the ſame ſtate as before the war. The king of 
Pruſſia, in the ſame ſpace of time, ſhall withdraw his troops 
from all the German ſtates not under his dominion, and ſhall 
reſtore all the ſtates, countries, cities, places, and fortreſſes 
which he may have taken or occupied, appertaining to the 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, &c. "a 

Art, VI. Contributions ſhall ceaſe trom the moment of the 
ſignature of the treaty, and what ſhall have been exacted ſub- 
ſequent to that period ſhall be faithfuliy reſtored. The hoſ- 
tages thall be ſet at liberty, 

Art. VII. The priſoners of war ſhall be releaſed without 
ranſom, 

Art. VIII. The ſubjects of both the ee parties, 
who ſhall have been forced into the ſervice of the one or the 
other power, ſhall be reſtored to liberty. 

Art. IX. The empreſs-queen ſhall reſtore to the king of 
Pruflia all the papers, port-folios, titles, documents, and 

archives, 
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archives, ind in the countries, cities, = places, of his 
. majeſty. 

Art. K. The e of the town and county of Glatz, 
who chuſe to quit the {aid country to ſettle elſewhere, ſhall 


0 r oF 


have free Jiberty upon this account, without being obliged. 


to pay any duty for the ſame. 

Art. XI. The king of Pruſſia ſhall confirm the nomination 
to all the eccleſiaſtical benefices made by the empreſs queen 
during the war in the duchies of Cleves and Gueldres, 

Art. XII. The preliminary articles ſigned at Breſlaw on 
the 11th of June, 1745, and the definitive treaty ſigned at 
Berlin the 28th of July of the fame year, the boundary treaty 
of 1742, and the peace of Dreſden of the 25th of December, 
1745, ſhall be renewed and confirmed, in as much as they 
da not derogate from the preſent treaty. 


Art. XIII. The contracting powers fhall favour the com- : 


merce between their reſpective ſubjects, and 
mercial treaty as ſoon as poſſible, 
Art. XIV. The king of Pruflia ſhall leave the Catholic re- 


. a com- 


ligion in Sileſia on the footing on which it ſtood at the ſign- 


ing of the preliminaries of Breſlaw and of the definitive 
treaty of Berlin; and the inhabitants of that province thall 
be maintained in the poſſeſhons, liberties, and privileges 
which belong to them; with the reſerve, nevertheleſs, of li- 
berty of conſcience for the Proteſtant religion, or the rights 
of the ſovereign. 

Art. XV. The two contradting parties renew the obli- 
gation contained in the gth article, and in the feparate article 
of the treaty of Berlin, of paying the debts mortgaged on Si- 
leſia, according to agreement. 

Art. XVI. The two contracting parties mutually gua- 
ranty their dominions; to wit, the empreſs-queen all the 
ſtates of the king of Pruſſia without exception, and the 
king of Pruſſia the ſtates of the PR. queen in Germany. 

| Ar i 
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Art. XVII. The king of Poland, elector of Saxony, is 
compriſed in this treaty, - 

Art. XVIII. The whole empire is compriſed in the ſti- 
pulation of articles 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, The peace of Welt- 
phalia, and all the conſtitutions of the empire, are alfo con- 
firmed by the preſent treaty. 

Att, XIX. The contracting parties contlude, that, in the 
preſent treaty, are compriſed their friends and allies, reſerving 
to themfelves the power to communicate it to them, by a fe- 
parate article, to have the fame force, as if inſerted word for 
word in the preſent treaty, and which ſhall be equally ratified 
dy the two contracting parties. 

Art. XX. The exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty ſhall be made in the ſpace of 15 days, or ſooner, it 
pothble, 

Done at the caſtle of Hubertſbourg, 

the z5th of February, 1763. 


Hertzberg, the miniſter, relates, that, on ſeeing the king 
ſome time after, Frederick ſaid to him, * You have made 
e peace as I made war.” There are perſons who think that 
this remark contains ſome pleaſantty. 


(134) When this ambaſſador was preſented to the king, 
he took Frederick by the arm, whitled him round, and kiſſed 
his ſhoulder, according to the manner of his country. The 
lalies of Berlin gallantly did the honours of Pruffia, and the 
Turk had no reaſon to regret his ſeraglio. 

The ambaſſador alſo aſſiſted at an aſſembly of the aca- 
demy of ſciences, and the perpetual ſecretary, Formey, ad- 
dreſſed him in a diſcourſe of which he underſtood not a ſyl- 
liable, nor were the reſt of the audience much more edified. 
After this, a machine. of new invention was diſplayed, As 
the crowd preſſed eagerly round the table to obſerve it, and 
the Turk found himſelf not much at his eaſe, he puſhed back 

thole 
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thoſe who were behind him, and then, with a ſpring, leaped 
upon the table; and, as is the oriental manner, ſeated him- 
ſelf croſs-legged near to the machine, for the purpoſe of ex- 
amining it at his leiſure. The perpetual ſecretary, from 
whom the author had this anecdote, experienced the greateſt 
difficulty in the world to refrain from laughing, and the ſpec- 


tators forgot the machine, to examine the Turk. 
| | | - 


OTHER ANECDOTES AND PARTICULARS RELATIVE To 
THE FIFTH PERIOD, 


In 1758, when the king was carrying on the ſiege of Ol- 
mutz, the enemy took, near Domſtædtel, a convoy of provi- 
fions and ammunition. On receiving this diſagreeable in- 
telligence, the king aſſembled at the head-quarters at Schmir- 
fitz all his generals and commanders of battalions and ſqua- 
drons, and addreſſed them as follows: | 


Gentlemen, 5 

c The enemy has found an opportunity of intercepting a 
t convoy which was coming to us from Sileſia, This fatal 
tt accident obliges me to raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, But the 
« officers muſt not, from this, imagine that all is loſt, By 
„no means; they ſhould be perſuaded, on the contrary, 
« that every thing will be ſo repaired as to keep the enemy 
« in awe. The officers, therefore, ſhould inſpire courage 
c jnto the ſoldiers, and not ſuffer them to murmur, I hope, 
<« too, that the officers themſelves will ſhew no marks of diſ- 
« content: if I perceive any thing of the kind, I will ſe- 
ec yerely puniſh the perſon who ſhall be guilty of it. Iam 


& going to march; and, where-ever I find the enemy, I will 
| «6 fight 
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« fight them, how ſoever advantageous their poſition, and 
« howſoever ſirong their defenſive batteries. Yet” [here the 
king rubbed his forehead with his cane] Iwill never attack 
« them imprudently, or without mature reflection. But TI 
« am perſuaded, that, if a fair opportunity offers, all the of- 


« ficers and ſoldiers will do their duty, as they have always 


« performed it hitherto.” 


After this diſcourſe, the king quitted his officers with an 
air of kindneſs and affection which gained him every heart. 


When the king returned from the war, he went immedi- 
diately to Charlottenbourg, a palace ſituated on the banks of 
the Spree, a league from Berlin, and ſent for Benda, the 
maſter of his chapel. He ordered him to get repaired, in the- 


ſpace of four hours, the organ of the chapel, which the ene- 


my had broken. But, the artiſt applied to on this occaſion. 
found it ſo ſpoilt, that he declared it impoſlible to repair it 


in ſo ſhort a time. Benda told the king what he ſaid. No 
% matter,” replied Frederick ;z “ leave the organ as it is4 


« that will not hinder us from ſinging Te Deum in the cha- 
« pel.” Frederick fixes an hour for this ceremony, and all, 
the muſicians repair to the chapel, expecting to ſee a molt. 


brilliant audience formed by the whole court, Every thing 
was ready, when the king entered alone, and without any 


retinue, He ſeats himſelf, and makes a ſign for them to 


commence, which they do accordingly. As ſoon as the voices 
began Te Deum laudamus, Frederick hid his face with both 

his hands, to give vent to the tears lowing from his eyes. 
This ſpeRacle ſo affected the muſicians in general, that they 
ſhed tears likew.ſe, and were hardly able to read their muſic. 


cok 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FREDERICK II. AND 46. 
GUSTUs-WILLIAM, PRINCE-ROYAL OF PRUSSIA, FA- 
THER OF FREDERICK - WILLIAM II. THE PRESENT 
REIGNING MONARCH, 


Firſt Letter from the Prince Royal of Pruſſia to the King. 


« Campat nnn. 1{ of July, 7 57. 
12 Nr DEAR BROTHER, 

J arrived this afternoon at this camp with all the wag- 
« gons. The enemy's huſſars attacked us, but we ſuffered 
<« not the ſmalleſt loſs. It is my duty to ſpeak freely to you 
<« of the ſituation in which we are. Be aſſured that I have 
< talked with the generals before I wrote this letter. There 
< js neither flour nor bread for the army at Buntzlau. Our 
« camp is as well eſtabliſhed as poſſible, becauſe it is neceſ- 
« ſary to ſupport the town. The camp is but too ſtrong 
<« in front; but, if the enemy's army ſhould paſs the Elbe 
6 near Brandeis, as it is probable from the news we have of 
them, we are cut off from Leutmeritz. We are at preſent 
6 ſo ſurrounded by their light troops, that there is no pro- 
« yiſion in the camp. Their object ſeems to be to ſtarve us 
« out; for it would be more difficult to quit the camp in 
« ſight of the enemy's army. Beſides this, we are in want of 
<« water; for, to prevent the right wing from being inter- 
« ſected by three lines, it was neceſſary to poſt it as it now 
te js, which removes it from the ſer. . 

6 The regiments have ſent their wounded. to Zittau. 
The greateſt part of the regiments are without their wag- 
e gons; I imagine it will be difficult, therefore, to ſend as 
&« far as half way to Leutmeritz the number of waggons ne- 
* ceflary to convey bread, 

I ſhall now propoſe to you, my dear brother, what [ 
think moſt adviſeable for the ſecurity of the army. I de- 
« clare to you, that this counſel does not originate with me 
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ct alone, but in concert with generals who have more expe- 
« rience than I. We are of opinion, that, if we were to 
« occupy the camp of Neuſchloſs, we ſhould more conve- 
« niently be able to join you as before, By this we ſhall 
cover Luſatia, and, according to circumſtances, might 
« more eaſily paſs into Sileſia, The convoy of general 
« Brandeis can join us without difficulty; there will be a 
greater ſupply of proviſions in the camp, and the ſoldiers 
will become more content, which is the principal object in 
« the preſent ſtate of things, This is the true picture of 
« the ſituation we are now in. 

„We have ſeen a conſiderable body of light troops en- 
« camped near Strenitz, not far from our camp, from which 
« they are only ſeparated by a hollow way. Deſerters who 
« have juſt arrived aſſure us that prince Charles will paſs the 
Elbe this day with his army, either to attack or to encamp 
© near us. If this intelligence be true, and I remain in this 
« camp, which I am not ſure of being able to defend with 
“e honour, I will acquit myſelf of what I owe to you, the 
« army, and the ſtate, 

© Let me obſerve, then, that, under this event, I ſhall 
* march without ſtaying for your orders; but, ſhould the 
e enemy not paſs the Elbe, I wait an anſwer, to which I 
e ſhall ſubmit, as is my duty, &c.“ 


Second Letter from the Prince Royal to the Ring. 


« Camp at Buntzlau, 2d of July, 1757. 
< MY DEAR BROTHER, 


* You will have ſeen, by my laſt letter, the intelligence | 


„ brought us by an enemy's huſſar and a woman from 
« Brandeis. It ſeems to me conformable to the fact. We 
e take all the pains in the world to procure intelligence of 
© the enemy, One of our trumpets returned from Daun's 
army has brought a letter dated from the camp at Liſſau; 
it is probable, therefore, that prince Charles's army is on 
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ce this, and that of marſhal Daun on the other fide the Ifer, 
© All Nadaſti's corps are encamped near Stranow and Sobinka. 
« This camp is feparated from ours by a conſiderable hollow 
c way. Genetal Winterfeldt has undertaken to march with 
te fgur batralions to Lobe, to get more certain news of the 
8 enemy. If matters do not change, prince Maurice will 
© march to-morrow with his regiment, Fink's battalion ot 
te orenadiers, the regiments of Brunſwick and Stechau, 
t and a hundred huſſars, who, according to your orders, are 
« to go for bread at Pleiſwedel. We are in want of every 
« ſort of ſubſiſtence ; this miſery makes the ſoldiers mur- 


cc mur, &c.“ 


Third Letter from the Prince Royal of Pruſſia to the King. 


« Camp at Buntzlau, 2d of July, 1757. 
„In the evening, 


( MY DEAR BROTHER, | 
« Prince Maurice will give you an exact report of our 
ee condition, and of the impoſſibility we are in of maintaining 
<« the camp of Buntzlau. The want of water, forage, and 
= proviſions, is the principal cauſe of it. Add to this, the 
« advices we receive from all ſides, that prince Charles has 


c paſſed the Elbe near Brandeis, that Daun is eneamped at 


&« Liſſau, and Nadaſti's corps at Stranow, by which means 
« they cut us off from proviſions; and from all eommuni- 
e cation with Leutmeritz. I find myſelf compelled, there- 
« fore, to occupy a Camp not inferior in ſtrength, and better 
te ſituated than this; I mean that of Neuſchloſs. I expect, 
ce every moment, the report of general Winterfeldt, who is 
n gone with ſome battalions to reconnoitre the enemy. As 
&« ſoon as I receive it, I ſhall make the diſpoſition of the 
« march. Having received no letters for ſome days paſt 


& from Leutmeritz, I am afraid the light infantry have been 


cc taken, You may be aſſured, my dear brother, that nothing 
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« ſhall be neglected which is conformable to 708 will, and 
4 ſuitable for the army, &c.“ 


The King's Anſwer to this Letter. 


« Leutmeritz, 3d of July. 
« March to Hirſchberg.” 


| Anſwer of the Prince Royal to this Note. 


&« Camp at Neuſchloſs, 4th of July. 
© MY DEAR BROTHER, 

© The huflar arrived ſafe with your note. I had taken my 
« camp near Hirſchberg, not having been able to reach 
« Neuſchloſs, The quantity of baggage greatly retarded 

&« our march. In ſpite of this we have not loſt a ſingle wag» 
gon, and the rear-guard only one man of Le Noble's bat- 
« talion. I choſe this camp, which is only a ſhort mile 
« from Hirſchberg, becauſe, in our preſent ſtate, it is very 
« commodious for the army to refreſh themſelves in, and we 
« have ſome provifions here, I ſhall ſend an engineer to- 
% morrow to Leypa to reconnoitre the town, and the gar- 
« riſon ſhall be proportioned to his report, When we ſhall 
* have put a garriſon into that place, we ſhall be leſs ſtraĩt- 
« ened for proviſions, and gain more ſpdce for foraging. 

« have this day ordered general Brandeis to haſten his 
% march, General Rebentitſchmay reinforce his eſcort at 
« Zittau, whither prince Maur Re has detached him. Plock's 
© battalion remains at Gœrlitz with the wounded, and ge- 
e neral Rebentiſch will join general Brandeis with the bat- 
« tzlions of Kalkreut, and five ſquadrons of Werner. The 
« colonel, who is at Zittau, retains a battalion of pioneers, 
* and the regiment of Kurſel, to cover the magazine. 

„All the environs are occupied by ſmall troops of huſſars 
« and Pandours; we have no news whatever of Daun's 
«army; a trumpet has brought 1 us another letter, dated from 
Liſſau. 15 
H h 2 „ will 
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c will have the roads which lead from hence to Leutmeritz, 
“% Zittau, and by Aicha, to Hirſchberg, in Sileſia, reconnoitreqd, 
{© to be prepared for every event. Prince Maurice writes me 
<« word that general Bulau is arrived with bread at Pleiſwedel, 
and that general Meinecke will bring it here to-day. The 
6 rapine and diſorders of the camp followers and women are 
e become ſo exceſſive, that it will be highly neceſſary to make 
« an example, I beg you, therefore, to dictate to me my 
„conduct on the occaſion, I ant, &c.“ | 


The King's Anſwer to the former Letters of the Prince of Pruſſia. 
| „ Leutmeritz, 3d of July, 
«© MY DEAR BROTHER, 

« You cannot now retire into Sileſia, No other retreat, 

& then, remains for you but Luſatia. You muſt forage every 
& quarter, and deſtroy every thing you are unable to con- 
&« ſume, to render the enemy's ſubſiſtence difficult. As ſoon 
« as you have eſtabliſhed a camp at Hirſchberg, the communi- 
4 eation with Leutmeritz will give no further trouble. We 
« muſt make every effort to maintain ourſelves till the 15th 
« of Auguſt; and, as Zittau is a poſt of little imgortance, 
« [ leave you the choice of fixing your camp at Reichenberg, 
«* Krottau, or Gabel. Should the enemy diſcover an inten- 
te tion to turn towards Luſatia, you muſt encamp with the 
e utmoſt circumſpeRion, let him paſs, then follow him, and 
te intercept his proviſions ; in conſequence he will be con- 
e ſtrained to attack you in ſuch a poſition as you may chuſc, 


« after conſulting the prince of Bevern, and other ſxilful 


„ captains h are acquainted with thoſe countries. If the 
«© enemy proceeds with all Eis troops to Landſhout, you mult 
„mach to Griefenberg, in order to cut off his convoys. 
„ Winterteldt, and, above all, major Cimbers, who know 
6 theſe places, can ſettle your march, and chuſe your camps. 
« Precipitate nothing upon uncertain intelligence, neither 
e take any reſolution without being ſure of the enemy's views 

| | « Ciculate 
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et Circulate a report in the army that you have a great de- 
« ſign, and that affairs will ſoon wear a different aſpect. 1 
« am, &c,” 


The King's Anſwer ta the fourth Letter of the Prince Royal of 
Pruſſia. 
8 „ Leutmetitz, 5th of July. 
« MY DEAR BROTHER, 


c I am well ſatisfied with the camp you have taken at 
“ Neuſchloſs, and you have fixed it as it thould be for the 


« preſent occaſion. Having learnt that the enemy have 


© views on Telchen, you muſt be upon your guard, and 
« prevent them from eſtabliſhing themſelves between your 
« camp and the Elbe: for, ſuppoſing that a body of the 
enemy ſhould encamp in thoſe parts, you muſt immedi- 
« ately detach a corps towards Budiſſin, which will oblige 
them to deſiſt from their project. Should the whole force 
of the enemy be pointed againſt Leutmeritz, which would 
t oblige us to form a junction, I have choſen a very ſtrong 
camp between Ploſchkowitz and Zaorzan; but this junc- 


tion mult take place only at the very laſt extremity. 
I have received intelligence of prince Charles's army 


* having marched to Wittendorf, but I do not believe it. 


1 If you have any thing to communicate to me, you muſt 


© take an hufſar who underſtands Hungarian, and dreſs him 


like an Auſtrian; under this diſguiſe, he will ſurely paſs the 


poſts; and if he be diſcovered, no matter, as the letter 
* will be in cyphers; but you may aſſure him, that, on his 
* arrival, he ſhall receive ſix ducats, I have given orders 
to the commandants of the fortreſſes of Schweidnitz, Neiſſe, 
Glatz, and Coſel, and to colonel Kieutz, to report to you 
© every thing that paſſes reſpecting the motions of the ene- 
my, and the places where they eftablith their magazines, 
* and on what ſide they probably extend their views. As 
for the reſt, if the rapine and diſorder of the followers and 
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c the women continue, it will be very proper to make an 
example, by hanging up ſome of thoſe wretches.“ 


Anfwer of the Prince of Pruſſia to the King's firſt Letter. 
% Camp at Neu ſchloſs, 6th of July, 
In the morning. 
© MY DEAR BROTHER, | 
« As, ſince the night of the 3oth of June, I have recei- 
te ved no intelligence from you, I am afraid that it is dif- 
ce ficult to preſerve a communication with the town of Leut- 
& meritz, unleſs garriſons were placed in Auſche and 
„% Druhm; but-thoſe places not being tenable, ſhould the 
& enemy attack them in force, I would not adviſe it. 


e You wiſh us to make every effort to maintain ourſelves 


c jn Bohemia till the 14th of Auguſt ; the want of proviſions 
ac and of forage will render this very difficult to execute. All 
t that I think practicable, is to wait your orders before J 
& make the leaſt movement; and if, from circumſtances, it 
e becomes neceſſary to take a ſudden deciſion, you may be 
„ ſure that I ſhall conſult the moſt experienced generals, 
and thoſe who know the country beſt. Neither thall any 
© meaſure be reſolved upon too raſhly, I have received a 
© note from general Brandeis, who arrived at Zittau on the 
& 2d, and, in anſwer, T have ordered him to begin his march 
* with 700 waggons and the money. As he muſt paſs near 
„Gabel, I. detached major Billerbeck, with a battalion of 
s grenadiers, to facilitate his paſſage, The major has juſt 
informed me that the enemy have gotten the {tart of him, 


and that he has ſtopped with his battalion at Leypa. A 


© man, who is come as deputy from Reichſtadt, to apologize 
<« to the commiſſaries for the deficiency of that town, with 
reſpect to the ſupplies impoſed on them, as the Auſtrians 
£ occupy all the roads, tells me, that he had ſeen their dra- 


_ «© goons and cuiraſſiers, and had heard it ſaid that Nadaſti's 
corps had paſſed the Iſer at Munchengrætz, to march to 


4 „„ Zittau, 
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& Zittau, and that their van · guard were already in the neigh- 
« bourhood of Nimes. This news has given us no {mall unea- 
« ſineſs for the progreſs of general Brandeis. To aſcertain 
&« the fact, we ſhall this day ſend out two ſtrong patroles, the 
« one towards Gabel, the other towards Nimes, to recon- 
<« noitre the enemy's ſtrength ; and, as we cannot diſpenſe 
«with the communication with Zittau, the ſtrength of the 
te detachment to take poſſeſſion of Gabel ſhall be propor- 
e tioned to the report communicated by the patroles. Ge- 
% neral Brandeis is informed of every particular, and has in- 
ce ſtructions not to march until he is ordered. The regi- 
„ ment of Brand entered Leypa to-day, where the bake- 
c“ houſes will be eſtabliſhed. 

General Goltz has written to general Retzau concern- 
de ing peace; he demands a freſh convoy of flour, Our 
« infantry are 21,135 men ftrong, and the cavalry 6037, in- 
te cluding the huſſars. I am, &c.“ 


Letter from the Prince of Pruſſia to the King. 


“Camp at Neuſchloſs, 6 July. 


In the afternoon, 
«© MY DEAR BROTHER, 


* We have the following intelligence from three diffe- 
tent ſpies ſent by general Werner to watch the motions of 
the enemy. Nadaſti's corps are to march in three columns: 
the firſt, compoſed of huſſars, Pandours, regular cavalry, 
* and infantry, arrived yeſterday at Nimes. Their object 
is to cut off out communication with Zittau. The ſecond 
« column is at Hirſchberg, and conſiſts of three regiments 
e of Saxon cavalry, four regiments of huſſars, and one thou» 
* ſand Pandours, The remainder of the corps is at preſent 
te between Dauba and Perſtein. Daun's army were to paſs 
* the Iſer the day before yeſterday, near Benatek, and make 
* a forward march this day. They ſay, publicly, in the 
4 enemy's army, that they intend cutting us off from Zit- 

Hh4 tau 


. 1 


92 tau and our magazines. All theſe advices, confirmed by 
s our patroles, have induced me to follow general Winter- 
« feldt's counſel, and fix our camp at Leypa, where general 
« Brandeis, paſſing by Georgenthal, will be able to join us. 
« After this junction, we ſhall have it in our power to make 
« a conſiderable detachment towards Gabel, and the com- 
« munication with Leutmeritz will not be more difficult 

from that camp than from hence. My principal induce- 


« ment for this march was the communication with Zittau, 


and the junction with general Brandeis, with the proviſions 
„and military cheſt, both of which are in danger of being 
ce loſt, if not efficaciouſly covered. 

«General Winterfeldt will march to-morrow to Georgen- 
ce thal, with five battalions and a regiment of dragoons and 
<« huſſars, to clear the way to Zittau. I have not yet re- 
e ceived the report of major Belling, who is patrolling to- 
e“ wards Gabel. I am, &c.“ 


The King's Anſwer to the preceding Leiter. 

« Leutmeritz, 7 July. 

„ MY DEAR BROTHER, 
s have received your two letters of the 6th, on the ſame 
& ſubject. For this once, 1 | approve the march you have 
made with the army; but hope that henceforward you 
ce will not recede, Jeſt you ſhould find yourſelf in the middle 
« of Saxony without dreaming of it. It ſeems to me as if 
te the camp of Neuſchloſs was ſtrong enough, and that you 
had only to detach two conſiderable corps to meet general 
Brandeis and facilitate his paſlage. At preſent I have rea- 
fon to fear he will be attacked before you can join him, as 
« the huſſars inform me they heard a firing in the environs 
<< of Gabel, which can be nothing elſe, The body of huſ- 
* ſars detached againſt you cannot be ſo large as it is repre- 
« fenced, as the enemy have made a detachment of two regi- 
«* ments from them to fend to Nuremberg. One regiment 
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« is encamped in this neighbourhood, and three battalions 
« are (till with the army. When you ſhall have the flour 
e and money, I pray you, in the name of God, to make no 
« more backward marches ; and I, now, forewarn you that 
« there is no forage in Saxany : by retreating, therefore, you 


« will be in want of every thing, and conſequently all will 


« be loſt. We haye this evening recerved, by a trumpet, 
« letters from marſhal Daun; they come from Koſmonos, 
« I hope you will have gotten that which I ſent you this 
9 morning by an huſſar. I am, Kc.“ | 


Letter from the Prince of Pruſſia to the King. | 


« Camp at Leypa, i in the night of the 7th and oh of Jus 
« MY DEAR BROTHER, 

« We have this day entered the camp of 3 which is 
te very ſtrong, and will ſecure us the march of general Bran- 
« deis, We are at preſent poſted at three miles from Teſ- 
„chen: I ſhall have the roads to Leutmeritz and Budiſſin 
« for Bautzen] reconnoitred as ſoon as poſſible. I have this 
« day received news from majors de Belling-and Billerbeck, 
« They have arrived ſafe at Gabel, and put a garriſon into 
that town, They ſaw no Pandours in their march; 2 
« part of our troops engaged in a ([kirmiſh with five bundred 
« huſſars, in which we loſt only one horſe. 

General Winterfeldt ſhould reach Georgenthal this 
«© evening : he has intormed me, that he hopes the road to 
« Zittau will be tecured to-morrow, and that he had directed 
&« peneral Brandeis to begin his march. At this moment 
“one of our trumpets is returned. He has been as far as the 
« village of Walker, near Hirſchberg, where he found a 
© major with a detachment of O' Donnel's regiment. He ſaw 
&« huſſars in all the villages he paſſed through, but no Pan- 


« dours. He has brought no letters, as he ſays they will be 


« fent to-morrow by an enemy's trumpet. It is difficult to 
* divine the enemy's deſigns, whoſe numerous light troops 
_ * hinder 
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b hinder us from knowing any thing, and no confidence cay 
s be placed in caſual intelligence. Daun's army are to en- 


« camp near Buntzlau (this appears probable), and Nadaſti's 
corps near Hirſchberg ; another corps, it is ſaid, is marcheq 


"IM towards Weiſſwaſſer, and muſt paſs on the fide of Zittau. 


«© This project will be ſoon overthrown by our meaſures, 

I have not the ſmalleſt intelligence of prince Charles“ 
« army. One of the greateſt inconveniences l experience is, 
« that I muſt be apprized 36 hours before-hand when it is 
« neceſſary to march, in order to fend the baggage on be- 
<« fore, as I have ſuch an abundance of it. I have had it 


examined by a ſtaff- officer, to rid myſelf of every thing ſu- 


« perfluous ; yet we muſt retain what is indiſpenſable tor the 
& regiments. The advices I may receive from the governor; 
<« of the fortreſſes in Sileſia will make me well acquaintel 


t with the enemy's projects; but, ſhould they form a deſign 


« on this province, and particularly on the magazine of 
« Schweidnitz, I thould deceive you, were I to pretend, that, 
ce in my preſent condition, I could be able to prevent them, 
4 as you order me. I diſpatched an huſſar yeſterday, diſgui- 
<« ſed, with a letter; I do not know whether he will arrive: 
« have taken three copies of the preſent, which I ſend you 
ce by three different meſſengers. I wrote to-day to the com- 
% mandant of Teſchen, to inform me how matters proceed 
« in that quarter. I eſteem myſelf happy to conform my- 
<« ſelf in every thing to your inftrutic.s. You may be 


e aſſured that my wiſhes will be accompliſhed when 1 ſhall 


become able to convince you of my eſteem, and of the te- 
« ſpect with which I ſhall continue all my life, ee, &c.“ 


Letter 72 the King to the Prince of Pruſſia, 
* e 7th of July, 


«© MY DEAR BROTHER, 
« | have certain intelligence that the whole army of the 
4 1 allembled at Furth is only 18, oco men ſtrong.“ 
« That 
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& That is too little to make a diverſion, I ſuſpect that the 
« Auſtrians have a deſire to enter by Landſhout into Silelia, 
« General Kreutz writes me word that a body of 3000 men 
« have made their appearance in that quarter, but retired. 
« Daun covers the movements of his army by his light 
« troops, yet Heaven knows what he is doing. | NY 
„% Keep up a conſtant correſpondence with captain and 
« yice-commandant D'O at Glatz, and with general Kreutz, 
that you may be able to receive intelligence of what the 
« enemy is undertaking in thoſe quarters, and prepare the 
« diſpoſition of your match without delay, in caſe it ſhould 
« become neceſſary. General Winterfeldt, and Embers, 
a the major of engineers, know the country and camps you 
« will have to take. If this province becomes the theatre 
« of war, and you can get before the enemy to Landſhout, 
« you will find in the mountains advantageous camps which 
cover Sileſia. The firſt point you have to obſerve is, that, 
« if you are obliged to retire by Luſatia, you will be come 
« pelled, ſhould Nadaſti follow you with his cavalry, to op- 
« poſe to him a corps which you will leave at Zittau to 
« prevent incurſions, I will then relieve thoſe troops, and 
give you, beſides, a reinforcement of as many as I can 
« ſpare,” | | 


Anſiber of the Prince of Pruſſia to this Letter. 

% Camp of Leypa, 8thof July. 
© MY DEAR BROTHER, 5 

« The huflar has brought me your letter of the 7th. The 
& correſpondence I am to keep up with the governors of the 
« Sileſian fortreſſes will be difficult, all communication being 
« interrupted by the enemy's light troops; however, nothing 
* ſhall be wanting on my part. I earneſtly entreat you to 
gie me poſitive orders reſpecting what you would wiſh 
me to do. Am I to cover Sitefia, or remain in Bohemia, 
to cover the town of Zittau, as long as I have torage? If 
- you 


o F 
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* you dread an irruption into Sileſia, and intend that I ſhould 
« go there, I believe it will be difficult, if not impoſſible, 
<« to take any other rout than by Zittau, on account of the 
66 quantity of baggage to be advanced and loaded with ne- 
<« cefſaries. Fifteen battalions at leaſt, ſuch as they now 
care, will be neceſſary to cover Zittau, if I march into Si- 
<« leſia; for Nadaſti's corps is eſtimated at 10,000 men. 
„ General Brandeis has written to me from Gabel, where 
ce he arrived the 7th with the firſt waggons. I have detached 
te general Crocæ with two battalions of infantry, and ſome 
« huſſars and dragoons, to facilitate his march. We have 
« no news whatever of Daun's army. Our whole camp is 
« ſurrounded by flying troops of the enemy's huſſars; but 
< they dare not leave the wopds, A man from Gcarhitz re- 
c ports that a body of the enemy encamped there yeſterday 
ce 2t noon. I {hall endeavour to hear more of them, I have 
& not received any account to-day of general Winterfeldt, 
« His intention was to reach Georgenthal this day; I ima- 
<« pine he is there, but that his report is intercepted. Ge- 
<« neral Goltz aſſures me that we cannot march before the 
&« 14th, as the flour will only arrive to-morrow, and we muſt 
« have bread for fix days. General Winterfeldt is juſt fe- 
turned; he has left two battalions at Reichſtadt, and only 
& faw 400 Pandours and a few huſſars, who immediately te- 
de tired, The road to Zittau is at preſent ſecured by the 
te garriſon of Reichſtadt, and I imagine that general Brandeis 
&« will arrive at the camp to-morrow. | 
General Goltz tells me, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
te ſend back the waggons from Sileſia which brought the 
„e flour, without which the conſumption of bread and forage 
cc would be too great, I have followed his advice, and given 
the neceſſary orders. 
e General Winterfeldt informs me, that the enemy I ſpoke 
of were only 600 horſe marching towards Sileſia: he hopes 
ce to be better informed of the enemy's deſigns, as the ſpy 
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* whom he has employed is very circumſpect and arthul. : 
«] am, &c,” 


Anſwer of the Prince of Pruſſia to the King's fir/l Letter of the 


7th of Juby. 
Camp of Ley pa, roth of July. 
c MY DEAR BROTHER, 

The buffar I diſpatched yeſterday to Leutmeritz with 
« my ſecond letter, not having been able to paſs, is, fortu- 
« nately, returned this morning. I hope that this will be 
i more lucky, and I truſt him with them both. 

General Brandeis arrived here ſafely yeſterday with the 
« flour waggons ; ſo that we have flour for ten days, and 
money to pay the ſoldiers for two months. He has brought 
« the augmentation. The infantry have loſt 213 men by 
« deſertion. The poſts of Reichſtadt and Gabel being oe- 
e cupied, the convoy paſſed with ſafety. Some huſſars and 
« Pardours ſhewed themſelves on the rear, but a cannon ſhot 


| «& was ſufficient to diſperſe them. An Auſtrian trumpet ar- 


« rived yeſterday with a letter from general Moroez, whoſe 


4 quarters are at Nimes; his corps is about 5 or 6000 ſtrong, 


« and compoſed of huſſars and Pandours. 

« To-morrow I hall ſend back empty the waggons 
e brought by general Brandeis; they thall be efcorted by 
« two battalions, who are to remain at Zittau to be always 
« ready for the ſame ſervice when we ſhall get flour from 
that quarter, 

& I ſend you the report of a deſerter and of another man. 
Though I lay little ſtreſs on ſuch accounts, I do not fail 
« to communicate them to you. I ſhall not quit this camp 
without orders, or ſome very ſufficient reaſon. I never 
« imagined, that, in paſſing with the army by Zittau into Lu- 
« ſatia, I ſhould ſtop there any time, but I thought that I 
* ſhould paſs by Luſatia into Sileſia, to cover the frontiers 
« of that province. Ignorant of all your projects, I think 

« Idid 
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« ] did well in having the roads reconnoitred, and in putting 
tte oarriſons into ſuch places as cover the road. Colonel le 
« Noble, ſupported by a hundred huſſars, is going to attack 
& body of Pandours to-night. | 
de the roads in the wood, and thinks he can cut them off. 
« An Auſtrian trumpet is juſt arrived with a letter from 
& marſhal Daun, dated from Munchengrætz, the 7th. He 
« has ſent back with him a ſervant who had robbed his maſter, 
de captain Bos d'Itzenplitz ; I have examined him, and ſend 
& you his report, I am, &c. 


Letter from the Prince of Pruſſia to the King, 


. Camp at Leypa, 11th of July. 
GC My DEAR BROTHER, 

c We have this day ſent off an Auſtrian trumpet for 
< Leutmeritz, with letters for general Retzow, and, for his 
« ſafety, have given him one of ours, as a companion, who 
cc carries letters. We hoped that the enemy's advanced poſs 
« would let him paſs; the ſtroke has ſucceeded, and our 
« trumpet is juſt returned with the anſwer. I moſt humbly 


<« beg you to honour me with your orders for the following 


incidents. 

« All accounts agree that the grand combined army have 
« paſſed the Iſer near Munchengrztz, and are going to en- 
„ camp at Nimes, where general Moroez now is. This 
© movement approximates them to the high road of Zittau, 
„by Gabel and Reichſtadt. Should the enemy eſtabliſh bis 


« camp there, he may arrive at Zittau at the ſame time with 


te us; and, ſhould we wiſh to march there, the ſhorteſt road 
ie we ſhall have to take, which is tolerably practicable, will 
te be that of Georgenthal, if we would not expoſe our flank 
« to the enemy. | 

I fend you annexed the report of an Auſtrian deſerter, 
« and a woman, as well as that of major Belling at Gabel. 


General Win has tried to ſound the Auſtrian tr um- 


«6 pet 


He is gone to reconnoitre 
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« pet who arrived here yeſterday, and all he could learn from 
« him was that general Keit was detached with 15,000 men. 
« | once more beg of you, as a favour, to give me poſitive 
« orders reſpecting what I am to do, Befides this, I muſt 
again inform you, that we have bread only for ten days, 
« and that the tranſport of flour, brought by general Brandeis 
« from Zittau, is only ſufficient for three weeks. 

&« ] ſhall have a camp reconnoitred which I am adviſed to 
* occupy, in caſe Daun ſhould eſtabliſh his at Nimes. By 
« this, our right wing would extend to Brins ; we ſhould. 
« have Walten in front; our left wing would ftretch to- 
« wards Gabel, and the Zittau road would be covered by 
« ſuch a poſition, | 

e We are chiefly deficient in fleſh meat; all the regiments 
«are not ſupplied with oxen, and the inhabitants of the 
« country cannot furniſh enough of them, on account of 
« the huſſars and Pandours. Le Noble has burnt ſome of 


„the Pandours huts, and brought off their cloaks. 1 
amn, &. 


Letter from the King to the Prince of Pruſſia. 


»Leutmeritz, 8th of July. 
beg you to keep well upon your guard, and not divulge 
what | am now about to write you; it is of the laſt im- 
«* portance. You have no reaſon to entertain the leaſt ap- 
* prehenſion for Schweidnitz ; that place is provided with 
* every thing, and will not eaſily be taken, unleſs by a formal 
„ fiegey - 

« Your firſt, ſtep muſt be to join general dan with the 


« military cheſt, and 700 waggons of flour and —_— 
and to ſend back the empty waggons, 


[The projects relative to one offenſive, and another de exſoe 
army, in Saxony, are here omitted.] 


Poles ww wo W 


. r » * You will purſue the ſame plan in Luſatigg 
WY * as we cannot act offenſively on both ſides, you will 
et | | 7 think 


1 
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« think of fortifying your camps as long as my expedition 
6 laſt. I will then ſend you ſuccours, or I will go and fol. 
<« low ſimilar meaſures, and act offenſively in concert with 
« you. In this caſe, I ſincerely counſel you to attack with 
4 one wing. | | 

© Thoroughly to teach your offizers theſe manceuvres, you 
ce muſt make haſte to incorporate the battalions of Kahlen- 
<« berg and Baer into the weak battalions. The regiments 
cc of Manſtein and Wiederſheim muſt be united with thoſe 
4 of Bevern, prince Henry, Munchow, Schultz, and Wied. 
The generals may ſelect the beſt officers to complete them. 
« The other officers, general Wiederſheim, and thoſe who 
< loſe their companies, ſhall be paid out of my private trea- 
* ſury. Furniſhed with all theſe ſuccours, you may return 
« to the camp at Neuſchloſs. This forward movement wil 
have no bad conſequence. I am, &c.“ 


4 of the Brince of Pruſſi ia to the preceding Letter, 
« Camp at Leypa, 12 July: 
« MY DEAR BROTHER, 

4 J received your letter of the 8th yeſterday evening. 
« You may be aſſured that I will not abuſe the confidence 
« you put in me, and that I will obſerve inviolable ſecrecy 
« reſpecting the contents of your laſt, 

« Youwith me to tell you ſincerely, and without diſguiſe, 
ce my opinion of the preſent ſtate of affairs. You will al- 
<« ready have learnt, doubtleſs, of the ſafe arrival of general 
„Brandeis, and that he has left near a month's flour at 
« Zittau. The roads to Zittau are almoſt impracticable. 
« To obtain bread for 10 days, 550 waggons muſt be ſent 
« for the flour, with an eſcort proportioned to the force of 
ce the enemy. From the camp we now occupy, and poſ- 
« ſefling Gabel and Reichſtadt, the convoy may go and re- 
U urn in ſafeiy, as we are in a condition to ſuſtain thoſe of 


oſts. Should an e s corps encamp at Nimes, 
ry | ce we 
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ie becomes neceſſary for me to pitch a camp towards the low 
tt grounds, I undertake to promiſe that the enemy ſhall not 


prevent me. But, I cannot engage that the roads from 


“Zittau would then remain open; and, ſuppoſing the ene- 
« my to take only a ſingle tranſport of flour, we ſhall want 
« bread, which may have bad conſequences. 

According to advices we have of the enemy, they ate 
« encamped between Liebenau and Swigan. Nadaſti's corps 
«1s advanced in front of this camp, and the corps under 
« Moroez, near Nimes, puſhes forward the advanced guard 
«of Nadaſti. It ſeems to me that the greateſt harm the ene- 
« my can do us is to take our magazine. That of Sileſia is 
« covered by the fortreſs of Schweidnitz ; Zittau, then, re- 
« mains for them to caſt their eyes upon. If I keep firm 
with the army as I am, they will not venture to undertake 
«any enterprize, as I ſhall be able to reach Zittau with 
« them, or perhaps even get there before them. But, if L 
« make a forward march, they have it in their power to 
advance a large body, and cover the former with their 


6c army. | 


« The want of forage will oblige me to quit the camp in 
« eight days. I leave you, therefore, to deliberate whether 
“ muſt advance or take a camp, fearing, as J do, to loſe 
«* the communication with Zittau, or whether you wiſh me 
eto return to that of Gabel, which is at no great diſtance, 


and by which I can ſtill cover Zittau. 


« The enemy's light troops but rarely ſhew themſelves, 
te the greateſt miſchief they do us is by intercepting our con- 
« voys. Moſt of the regiments want oxen. General Goltz 
* does every thing in his power to procure them by contri- 
«butions, but theſe are little reſpected. 

© The incorporation of the regiments, poſſibly, would be 
better executed when in garriſon ; for, ſhould it take 
© place in the field, it is to be feared that many of the. 

You, I, I i * ſoldiers 
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« ſoldiers would deſert before they became known to their 
© officers, 
] wait your orders on this head, and ſhall obſerve them 
ce in every thing. 
<« have ſeen the 2ugmentation of the regiments. The men 
c are fit for ſervice, and tolerably wel} exerciſed. The horſes 
t in general are young; thoſe of the regiments of Kiow and 
« Schechow are in excellent condition. The regiment of 
« Wurtemberg is greatly deficient, and by no means in 
c proper order. Major Dalwitz is wounded and abſent, fo 
« that his regiment has neither colone] nor commanding 
cc officer, which is the reaſon of their performing ſuch 


ce charming ſervice at the commencement of the campaign, 
« Iam, &c.“ 

The King's Anſwer, 

« Leutmeritz, 14 July, 

6c DEAR BROTHER, | 
I have received your letter of the 12th. If you retreat once 

tc more, in a month's time you will have your back again 
4 Berlin, The enemy does nothing but follow you. If you 
c continue to retire, you will be in want of forage, and 
« the... ++ will always take you in flank, on whateve: 
“s fide you turn yourſelf, Nadaſti encamps at Gaſtorf, anc 


Daun at Nimes; we heard him beat his retreat, I ſce you 
<< ſuffer yourſelf to be led away by intelligence which | 


greatly magnified. You have proviſion waggons which 


may bring you as much flour as you want. I find it more 
< proper and more neceſſary to detach a body of 5 or 600! 
* men to Schweidnitz, to cover the frontiers againſt the in- 

4 roads of Keit. I ſhall regulate myſelf in this matter fron 
<« the advices I receive from you. 

„The incorporation of the Saxon regiments muſt tab: 
place at the ſame time. Major Dalwitz is fick at Diel. 
* *. I will get him to return to his reglment. Bu 

. | 66 gener 
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« general Putkammer muſt pay as much attention to this 
« regiment as to his own. | 

« The enemy we have in theſe parts conſiſt only in two 
« regiments of huſſars, two of cuiraſſiers, and four of Saxon” 


« dragoons, ſix battalions of Hungarian infantry, and about 


« 3000 Pandours. Laudohn is at Baſcapol, with 1500 huſ- 
« fars and Pandours ; and 7 or 800 men are ſometimes at 
« Kraupen, Zinwald, and Auſſig, ſometimes at Marien- 
t ſchein and Schœnberg. Deduct all theſe from the corps 
« which are ſaid to be againſt you, and you will ſee that 
< reports have ſwelled the number of the troops by which 


© you are ſurrounded. I am, &c.“ 


Letter from the King to the Prince of Pruſſia, 


<« Leutmeritz, 10 July. 
© My DEAR BROTHER 


&« Since yeſterday evening, a large body of the enemy have 
te appeared before us, and are encamped between Wegſtadt 
« and Sahurzan. I cannot tell you whether it be the whole 
« army or not. They have detached a numerous corps to- 
te wards Auſche, which ſeems to conſiſt of about 4000 men. 
« Teſchen is their object, as far as I can judge. You are 
« within reach of i it, and can detach a corps by their rear, 
te which I am unable to do from hence. It will be proper, 
« therefore, to march a body of about 7 or 8000 men im- 
e mediately, to fruſtrate the enterprizes of the enemy, I 
« am, &c.“ | 


89 of the Prince of Pruſſia to this Letter, 


Camp at Leypa, 13 July. 
© My DEAR BROTHER, 


« The light-horſeman arrived ſafe here this night with 


4 your letter of the 10th. General Winterfeldt will march 


« with ſeven battalions of dragoons and ten ſquadrons of 
| 1 i 2 | £6 huſſars, 
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„ huſſars, as ſoon as the bread is baked, We hear that the 
& roads to Budiflin are very bad, and that the cannon will 
s not be able to paſs. General Winterfeldt will march, 
ce therefore, to Kamnitz, and hopes to get the ſtart of the 
“ corps, which, from the report of his ſpies, intend attack- 
« ing Teſchen and Pirna. | 

« have juſt received a letter from general Kreutz, and 
& another from the miniſter Schlabrendorf, informing me 
ic that the enemy have taken Landſhout. General Kreutz 
ce tells me that he retreated with the battalion to Schweid- 
« nity, I am unacquainted with the enemy's forces. The 


general refers to a letter he wrote, and which I have not te- 


& ceived. To- motrow, the waggons, eſcorted by two batta. 
* lions of the regiment gf Zittau, will go in ſearch of flour tor 
nine days. Should you order me to march, it will be necef. 
& fary to give me 36 hours notice, that I may ſend the wag- 
gons on before, I have at preſent 33 battalions, 35 ſqua- 
% drons, and 15 ſquadrons of huſſars, with me. I have re- 
e ceived no intelligence of the enemy. We ſhall change our 
« camp this afternoon, to fill up the vacancy occaſioned 
de by this detachment, and not to occupy too much ground, 
„ A trumpet, which at their deſire we ſent to-day with the 
« baggage of general Treſkow, and other officers, our pri- 
* foners, is juſt returned, His receipt was ſigned by general 
5 Haddick, and dated from Neuſchloſs, I am, &c.“ 


| Letter from the King to the Prince of Pruſſia. 


| Leutmeritz, 23 July, 

© MY DEAR BROTHER, 

To enable you to form a judgment of what we both 

« of us muſt execute, Jet me begin with deſcribing to you 
© our preſent ſituation. 

&« You have marſhal Daun againſt you ; Nadaſti is oppoſed 

„to me, Moroez may take you in flank ; Keit, if he is 

* detached, 
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« detached, will march probably to Landſhout. On the 
« other hand, the Swedes ate aſſembling an army of 17,000 
« men near Stralſund, : | | 

« The French have entered Heſſe. Some letters inform 
« me that 8000 men have paſſed the Weſer, and are to be 
&« followed by 8000 more. Theſe 16,000 men will join, I 
imagine, the troops of the empire, to carry on their opera- 
tions in the countries of Halberſtadt and Magdebourg. 

«« None of theſe events, undoubtedly, are favourable; but 
« you mult try to execute my commands ſucceſsfully, As 
« for you, it is abſolutely neceſſary that you ſhould cover 
« Luſatia; for, if you fail in this particular point, a ſwarm 
« of light troops, paſſing through Sileſia, would carry fire 
« and ſword to the very gates of Berlin, as it would not be 
* practicable for me to ſuccour it in time, I do not attempt 
to preſcribe to you the manner of executing this project. 
All this, indeed, is difficult; but conſult your moſt intelli- 
« gent generals, and always chuſe the means beſt adapted to 


the circumſtances. I leave you free both with reſpe& to 


«4 the peſts you have to take and your marches. 

As for me, my object is not to leave the mountains of 
« Saxony, to cover my magazines, to have the free uſe of 
the Elbe, and to oppoſe the incurſions of the French; 
« With reſpect to Pomerania, I ſhall reinforce the garriſon 
ol Stettin with 5000 men. You muſt ſend off, as ſoon as 
«* poſſible, the regiment of Bevern to Stettin. I ſend there, 
at the ſame time, that of prince Maurice. 

* I add toy this the news I have juſt reccived, tl the 


„French have taken Embden, and marſhal Leuwald in- 


forms me that he every moment expects to hear of the 
* ſurrender of Memel, which is beſieged by the Ruſſians. 
Apraxin is intrenching himſelf near Kauen; the fleet 
and gallies have a deſign upon the coaſt. | 
« How all this makes you loſe courage! Now is the time 
to redouble our efforts, I am of opinion that we muſt 

L i 3 © await 
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„ await our deſtiny in a deciſive battle, which muſt be given 
« on one ſide or the other as; ſoon as poſſible. If that does 
<& not happen, both our armies will be loſt before the end of 
e the campaign, You will have ſeen, no doubt, by my laſt 
letter, in what manner I would have the regiments incor- 
s porated, You have the regiments of Manſtein and Wie- 
« Jerſheim, the battalion of grenadiers of Kallenberg, and 
« thoſe of Beer and Diezelſæy, at your diſpoſal. I allow 
te the colonels to chuſe from among the Saxon regiments 
cc the beſt enſigns and ſerjeants to incorporate with theirs. 

& Should marſhal Daun encamp with his whole army op- 
<« polite to me, you may detach 8 or 10 battalions and huſ- 
<« ſars into Sileſia, and cover thoſe mountains, but eſpecially 


te the town of Schweidnitz, In caſe of need, flour may be 


« ſent there for a month, from the magazine of Dreſden, 
« You are at preſent provided with, it until the 12th of 
« Auguſt, and you may thus become furniſhed even till 
ce the 12th of September. | 

« Theſe continual retrograde movements are good for 
« nothing in the long run; you will always want forage, 
« bread, and other proviſions, and loſe as many men by de- 
c ſertion as by fighting the enemy. In conjunctures ſo de- 
« ſperate as ours, deſperate meaſures muſt be adopted.“ 


Poſijeript in the King's own hand. 


„ You muft always turn towards the grand army : if they 
© detach a corps into Sileſia, do the ſame ; and ſhould they 


© march towards Sileſia, and leave a * in Luſatia, follow 
ah [their aa wa 


The affair of Gabel and the diſagreeable circumſtances 


which followed it, ſo affected the prince royal, that he fell 
ill in camp, from whence he retired to Leiplic, From that 

period he took no part in affairs. 
His melancholy and his diſorder encreaſing daily, he was 
aadviſed 
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adviſed to have himfelf conveyed to Berlin, in hopes that he 
might recover his health, on being reſtored to his family. 
The phyſicians were deceived, and he continued to avoid all 
ſociety. In the beginning of May, 1758, he retired to 
Orangebourg, where he died the 12th of June of the fame ' 


year. Some time before his death, it is ſaid that he wrote the 
following letter to the king, 


Letter from the Prince of Pruſſia, dying, to the King, his Bro- 
| ther, 
| « IRE, h | 

$© have but twenty-four hours to live; the phyſicians 
have juſt announced it tome: this was not the worſt 
«news I could receive, Wearied of hoping and of fearing, 
« wearied of offering up vows which are the ſport of for- 
« tune, I regard with ſome ſatisfaction my approaching 
© tranſition to a new manner of exiſtence. Its obſcurity, 
« which is all we know of it, inſpires me with confidence. 
&« In the one ſuppoſition I may gain, in the other I can loſe 
& nothing. Should the diſſolution of this frame reſtore me 
{© to the different elements, the emanation of which I cannot 
« miſtake in my perſon, the alternative is annihilation. This 
« profpeC& has nothing painful in it for a man whoſe life was 
« filled with bitterneſs and chagrin: if, on the contrary, 
te that portion of myſelf, which J feel ſuperior to my infir- 
* mities, ſhall not ſuffer decompoſition ; if there be in me a 
« ſoul which ſhall ſurvive the body, it will preſerve, doubt- 
t le(s, that ſentiment which was the deareſt to it, and I ſhall 
« be happy. 

« To think, and to love you, fire; habit has rendered the 
one as neceſſaty to me as the other was by nature. In the 
new order of things to which my ſou} mult paſs, it will 
« retain this double activity as part of its efſence, The hap- 
e pineſs of your people, the glory of your reign, your af- 
e fedtion for your family, will conſtitute a portion of taat 

Kir 5 telicity, - 
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ce felietty. 1 already have a . of this wonderful re- 


c yolution, 
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The moment which is about to remove me 


© for ever from your fight will reſtore me to the honour of 
&« your good graces. The rights of the heir will no longer 
6e militate in your heart againſt thoſe of the brother; the 
policy of the prince will no longer ſtifle fraternal tender. 
<« neſs: your majeſty will grant me every thing, when I ſhall 
c have nothing more to claim. I carry with me to the tomb 
& the delicious ſentiment of this return, Why have not I 
© the power of changing your ne, as wy as your 
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e Suffer me, fire, ſuffer me to enjoy before-hand the plea- 


& ſure of being cheriſhed by your majeſty, Permit me to 


* anticipate my funeral, and to figure to myſelf that I am 
te admitted into your council; that the aſſiſtants have a re- 
e ſpect for my perſon, confidence in my rectitude, and defe- 
% rence for my opinions. You cannot be alarmed at the 
„ ſhare a dead man may have in your glory. The prepoſ- 
« ſeſſion, lire, is in your favour, and the ſuperiority of your 
genius is too well eſtabliſhed for it ever to be credited that 


you are indebted to my counſels for the happy conſequences 


s of the deference which you might pay them. 
« In theſe critical hours, when I am ſtriving to collect and 
« exalt all the faculties of my ſoul for a laſt operation, I nei- 


ether can nor will deſcend to my perſonal grievances. I 


leave to my children the {ad ſatisfaction of hearing you 
& regret having done me juſtice too late. I leave my bro- 
„ thers Henry and Ferdinand the taſk of marking out the 
 & diſtance which you ſhould always obſerve between the 
e princes of your blood and the reſt of your ſubjedts. Your 
„e courtiers of themſelves will do me juſtice. They have 
c deſpiſed me; they have even dared publicly to diſplay their 


„ contempt. 


When time ſhall have conſoled them for the 


tc expence of mourning, which I willingly would ſpare 
them, they will acknowledge wy wrongs and their own 


80 miſconduct. 
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« miſcondut. Perhaps, ſire, I ſhall be but too much aven- 
« ped by my children, by my brothers, by your friends. I 
« foreſee it. It is in vain I wiſh to exiſt only in your ma- 
« jeſty's remembrance. Yes, ſire, the regret of my brother 
« would ſuffice to expiate in my eyes the deficiencies of my 
«king; I would willingly leave poſterity in an error with 
« reſpect to me. | 
But in vain do I wiſh to give flight to my Po ; 
« the ſlow fever which conſumes me does not ſufficiently fire 
my blood to produce diſorder in my brain. My ideas ar- 
« range themſelves; they collect themſelves into order. My 
e ſigat is ſtrong enough to follow Phaeton in his meridian 
« courſe, Far from being dazzled by the rays which ſur- 
« round him, I behold with a ſteady eye the progreſs of his 
*« diſcomfiture, the falſe paths he traces, the indocility of his 
« horſes, and his own embarraſſment, It is only by ceaſing 
«to reaſon that I tear myſelf from the ſad ſpectacle of his 
« downfall, and the misfortunes of his family. 4 
% Your majeſty diſdained my preſages. Like another 
« Caſſandra, I have ſeen the court and the army inſult the 
genius that inſpired me. Deign to liſten to me, fire, now 
that I can no longer be ſuſpected of illuſion or intereſt in 
« my predictions, | | 
« Fuimus Trott. Fuit Ilium, . , . . It is all over, fire, 
« with the power and the houſe of Pruſſia, if you continue to 
brave all Europe conſpired againſt you. I will allow you 
to be ſuperior to all the kings fo famous by their brilliant 
« career, I conſent, that, with the ſame deſtiny as theirs, 
« you thould have the advantage of being leſs renowned by 
« your fall, than by the great ſtrokes you ſhall have made be- 
fore you ſunk, Yes, ure, it is derogatory from your glory 
to compare you with the warlike kings of Sweden. Your 
« forces are greater than thoſe of Guſtavus- Adolphus ; you 
* poſſeſs more knowledge and prudence than Charles- Guſta- 
„us; your talents are more diverſified than thoſe of 
| Charles 
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Charles XII. Yet your horoſcope is more ſiniſter than 


* theirs. The firſt prevented by his death the inconſtancy 
< of fortune; the ſecond died with chagrin on the point of 


f humiliation ; the latter ſurvived both his grandeur and 


** his glory. Their cauſe had not the diſadvantages of yours. 


«© Charles XII. defended himſelf; you have attacked. His 
enemies attempted to enfeeble him; yours have the right 
to ruin you. His enemies demanded indulgence from him; 
you ſtand in need of indulgence from yours. He had to 
„ avenge himſelf; you are an object of vengeance. His 
** perſon was dreaded by his adverſaries ; their reſentment 
«was diſarmed by his death: the power and the houſe of 


Pruſſia are the objects of hatred and apprehenſion; their 
enemies can only be appealed by the deſtruction of the 
one and the abaſement of the other. Charles marched 


** againſt three foyereigns wha had defied him; you force 


all Europe to arm againſt you. Princes are leagued againſt 


*© your majeſty from juſtice and from intereſt ; nations at- 
tach to your deſtruction the reſtoration of peace, the honour 


of ſovereignty, the ſafety of monarchical government. 


* The admiration inſpired by your great actions, is a dream 
followed by dread and ſorrow. The world reads in your 
& ſucceſſes the thraldom of the human race, the annihilation 
of laws, and the degradation of ſociety. 

Lou have ſufficiently eſteemed me, fire, not to reſtrain 
© my way of thinking reſpecting your apologies, Now 
c Jeſs than ever am I to be dazzled by ſophiſms. Before I 
© took upon me to judge my brother and my king, I have 
« always conſidered his intereſt in every point of view ; my 
4 inclination was very remote from leading me to judge him 


«*© with rigour. In my reſemblance to the late king, with 


& which I have ſo often been reproached at your court, I do 
« not except his reſentment againſt the houſe of Auſtria, by 
„whom that prince thought he had been deceived, Yes, 
10 fire, I have — as ardently as your majeſty, to eraſe 

« from 
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« from the lift of great powers, that which penetrated the 
« deſigns and hopes of our houſe, and was the beſt enabled 
« to counteract them. There is not an officer in the Pruſſian 
c armies who would have mounted the trenches ſo gaily as 
« myſelf before the walls of Vienna. But I have always 
« been of opinion that a political ſhould never be ſo impe- 
« tuous as a perſonal hatred ; that it ought never to ſeek ſa- 
« tis faction with equal arms; that mildneſs, as well as the 
« art of triumphing, conſiſted in the art of reſerving them 
« for the proper occaſion without riſk, This, fire, is the 
« opinion which has raiſed that wall of ſeparation between 
« us which death is about to overthrow. 

I applauded your majeſty's general plan on your acceſſion 
«to the throne. The power of Pruflia, which had at- 
te tained conſiſtency by a taſte for exconomy and the military, 
« muſt likewiſe de nourithed and augmented by the ſame 
© means, carried to its period by arms, ſupported by intrigue 
© and addreſs, and by not too ſcrupulous a policy, You were 
« your own model. Holland, Sweden, and Savoy, the only 
© powers who, in fat, have raiſed themſelves by dint of. 
« arms, bore no reſemblance to Pruſſia, and, therefore, could 
« not be ſuppoſed to furniſh you with examples. You were 
« obliged to deviſe your own means of execution. Had I 
te lived three years leſs, I ſhould not have known, that, as 
a the yigour of your imagination exhibited every point be- 
© fore you upon a great ſcale, you would not ſucceed in com- 
ge paring and diſtributing the details, 

c beheld with joy, but without ſurpriſe, the happy fruits 
« of your ſkilful operations during the NT war. You 
« always timed your reſolutions well, If you had not 
© truſted to France, whom you had deceived, all your mea- 
« ſyres would have been corre, That fault you repaired 
6 by force of genius and of courage. Your ſucceſſes were 
due to your capacity. But, by wiſhing to make too great 
£ a diſplay of your 3 you laid yourſelf entirely 


„ open. 
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cc open. With your character all the {prings of your policy 
« were diſcloſed. | 4 

cc When, at the peace of Dreſden, every movement of the 
& machine had been played off, you ſeemed to have con- 
« demned yourſelf to leave it in repoſe until time ſhould have 
<« caſt a veil over the mechaniſm, or until circumſtances, 


© artfully brought about, ſhould permit you to expect ever 
y 8 7 pe Y 


& thing from force, independently of ſurpriſe, 

« At the peace of Aix la Chapelle, which cine the 
e union of Sileſia with the Pruſſian crown, I was thoroughly 
& convinced that your majeſty had concluded performing the 
« part of a conqueror. Hence, fire, aroſe the joy I expe- 


e rienced on ſeeing you beſtow your whole time on the in- 
« ternal adminiſtration, and become the legiſlator of your 


« dominions. Hence my chagrin and murmurs on ſeeing 
« you renounce this glorious career to return to that from 


„u hich you had, by your own act, excluded yourſelf. 


„When your majeſty entered Sileſia, in 1740, with 2 
„powerful army, to preſerve, as a depoſit, that rich province 
« for the heireſs of Charles VI. againſt the Infants of Spain, 


& and other claimants not yet declared, you exhibited a 


s maſter- ſtroke of policy becoming the houſe of Pruſſia. 


„ Prepared for every event, you remained in readineſs to 
< embrace the part that might be beſt adapted to circum- 
5 ſtances. You had it in your power to appropriate that 


«* fine province to yourſelf, if the co-heirs proved powerful 
t enough to diſmember the ſucceſſion ; and you could equally 
* make a merit of reſtoring it to the heireſs, ſhould ſhe be 
* ſufficiently in force to wreſt it from you. In this ſecond 
« caſe, the ſame ſtroke remained ſtill in reſerve for you for 


* the firſt occaſion ; and the prejudices of the public would 
have been in your favour from this inſtance of good 


« faith, But, in the former caſe, where the mine was diſ- 


covered by the ſucceſs of the exploſion, you ſhould have 


c renounced all uſe of It in future, Even children do not 


« ſuflet 
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« ſuffer themſelves to be caught a ſecond time in the ſame 


 « ſnare, 


It was this, fire, that I had the honour of repreſenting 
sto you on your firſt march towards Saxony. It ſuited you 
« to demand, nay even to extort a paſſage for your armies 
& acroſs that electorate. But, after aſcertaining the neu- 
& trality of the king-eleor, you ſhould have marched di- 
e rectly to the Auſtrian army. Succeſs was indubitable : 
« you would have diſperſed thoſe numerous bands, not yet 
&« accuſtomed to hold together; you would have overrun 
“% Bohemia like a conqueror, and the empreſs would have 
te trembled for Vienna. 

This noble and undiſguiſed proceeding would have dit- 
* concerted the intrigues of your enemies, given a favour- 
« able omen of your good faith, and perſuaded all Europe 
* that you only took up arms to counteract the meaſures 
&« of a power which was plotting your deſtruction, 

« You know, fire, the impreſſions made by the conduct 
© which you held, on ſeeing the falſe friend, of his own ac- 
« cord, erecting himſelf into the protector of his equal, 
« then aſſuming the character of maſter, and a few days 
after publicly announcing the premeditated uſurpation of 
« his ſtates. Sovereigns and nations obſerved to each other, 
© Behold him again playing his uſual game! I ventured at 
the time to aſk your majeſty who were your allies, and en- 
« deavoured to point out to you wherein the meaſures which 
« you were purſuing ſeemed to me ill combined and unſtable. 
« Hitherto the event has but too well juſtified my fatal con- 
£0 jectures. | 
France, after revenging herſelf in 1744 for your private 
* treaty of 1742, would, poſſibly, have ſtill run the riſk of 
« putting you to a freſh trial, had ſhe diſcovered any re- 
« formation in your principles. She had forgotten the 
« haughtineſs of count Schmettau, and the intereſt of the 
* moment would, perhaps, have led her to diſſemble the im- 

| © petious 
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* perious tone of your ſolicitations againſt conferring the 


te royalty of the Romans on an archduke. But ſhe has ſeen 
« you in an inftant paſs from one extreme to another, and ſa. 
cc crifice your connections with her to a ſudden reconcilia- 
«© tion with the elector of Hanover. She has ſeen. you ſti. 
« pulate articles with England, which, in their execution, 


* ſurpaſſed your power, and the advantages ariſing from 


«© which could only be momentary for the houſe of Pruſſia. 
«© Was any thing more required tg convince her that you did 
r not propoſe acting a more ſcrupulous part in this war than 
« in the laſt! There is not an example, for a century paſt, 
e wherein France has been played upon with impunity : ſhe 
* js totally alienated from you; ſhe has even begun to fear 
«© you; ſhe has made a defenſive alliance with your enemy, 
When the glory of her king was committed in the op- 
c preſſion of the houſe of Saxony, ſhe hated you. The in- 
4e ſults, in ſhort, which you have offered her ambaſſador, 


. * and another of her miniſters, the defeat of her atmy at 
1 Roſbach, and your railleries on the diſgraces of the ſuc- 


4 ceſſors of marſhal d'Etrees, exclude all hopes of reconcili- 
ce ation with her. She has the public quarrel to maintain, 


e and her own honour to avenge, 


«« Your majeſty might, indeed, reckon on ſome princes of 
«« the empire attached by blood to the royal houſe of Pruſſia, 
«« and on others who ate tempted by your ſubſidies, or inti- 
*© midated by your proximity. You alſo concluded that ad- 
** yantages might be drawn from the fanaticiſm of the people 
«« for the eſtabliſhed religion of your ſtates... . . The 
« invaſion of Saxony, the oppreſſion of the ſtates of Anhalt 
* and of Mecklenbourg, the approach of the French armies, 
your too well known indifference for all religious worſhip, 
«« deſtroyed thoſe expectations. Even your brothers-in-law 
« have entered into the league againſt you; they voted for 
your proſcription, The Germanic body hate you as 
*© much as you expected them to fear you; they believe 

6 their 
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« their liberty and welfare to depend on the ruin of your 


« power, | 
«« Sweden, ealightened with reſpect to her real interefts, 
« has penetrated the views of her king, and diſconcertel 
« your artful intrigues. She reclaims the ſpoils wreſted 
«« from her by your predeceſſor, Denmark beholds, with a 


« tranquil and contented eye, the power of Pruſſia on the 


«« point of ceturniag to its tormer mediocrity, and Europe 
s diſpoſed to receive her interpolition for the ſettlement of 2 
« new equilibrium in the north, 

« Poland does not pardon you, fire, the nerchaſs and the 
« ſtudy of marſhal Saxe's reveries. She ſuppoſes you to 
« have views z ſhe wiſhes the deſtcuction of that Pruſſian 
« infantry, whoſe poſts the marſhal marks out in the king- 
% dom and in the grand duchy ; ſhe wiſhes to ſee diſabled 
from injuring her, the prince the moſt capable of enjoying 
«« and executing the plan of the conqueſt. 

«© Ruſſia is perſuaded that your deſigns on her induced you, 
in the repreſentations you made to the court of Vienna, to 
« ſubſtitute a truce for two years in the place of a ſolemn 
«« treaty of peace, She imagines that you wiſhed to tie up 
« the hands of the empreſs- queen from ſuccouring her ally; 


» that a war with her was the principal object of your in- 


« trigues in Sweden; that Courland is a tempting object, 
« that Poliſh Pruſſia and Pomerania would be very accepta- 


ble to you, and that you apprehended the greateſt obſtacle 


«« from her to this plan of rounding your dominions: ſhe 
«« imagines herſelf, in ſhort, not leſs intereſted in your hu- 
„ miliation than the houſe of Auſtria. 

«« The republic of the United Proviaces is not yet recon · 
«« ciled to the journey you made into Holland. She eryoys 
« your embartaſſment; nor is ſhe ignorant, that, in default 
of the enemies you have ſtirred up againſt yourſelf, it is e 
« ſential to her ſecurity to find employment for you. | 

« The powers of * out of reach af the preſent dan- 


ger, 
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«« ger, direct their ſpeculations to the future. They antici- 
* pate the overthrow of the Germanic equilibrium; they 
«« ſuppoſe your ſuperiority in this war, the transfer of the Im- 
« perial ſceptre to another houſe, and look forward, with 
4. horror, to the deſpotiſm of the Othos. Too remote from 
« you to ſtrike in concert with your enemies, they encourage 
« them to unite their forces againſt your majeſty ; they un. 
«« dertake to prevent diverſions ; they approach in order to 


* ſupport them, and to afford them the means of ITY in 


e caſe of a reverſe, 

«© Hanover and England; theſe, then, ſire, are all your 
„% allies. Your common intereſt with the former does not 
1 ſtand the proof; you have ſeen it at Cloſter- Seven. A 


e fteſh campaign of marſhal d'Etrées, or of any other ge- 


«« neral but Richelieu, may again reduce your ally to the 
« ſame terms. 

« The Engliſhman is geographer enough to know the 
little communication there is between the Oder and the 
« Ohio. He leans upon your majeſty for ſupport z he 
«« will abandon you, fire, the moment you begin to lean on 
* him. | 

« All theſe combinations of circumſtances, fire, are 


ce wholly independent of fortune, Deduced as they arc 


« from the order and nature of things, they cannot be gain- 
e ſaid but by miracles. You can only fix your expectations 


«« upon your own powers, and they bear no proportion to 


« thule of your enemies, Europe is too enlightened, its 


_ « courts are too much habituated to affairs, to be impoſed 
upon by any of thoſe ſtrokes of genius, which, in the 


«« darker ages, overturned nations. The ground will always 


4 be diſputed with you, inch by inch, in the field as well as 


«« in the cabinet. Your profound policy will be reduced to 


« little intrigues, eaſy to unveil, and no ſooner diſcovered 


* than deſtroyed, 
What have all the enterprizes of this kind hitherto pro- 


% duced. 


| 4 
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te duced your majeſty? The more clearly you have proved 
&« your knowledge of the deſigns of Saxony, the more odious 
* have you rendered that invaſion, The world has ſeen, 
« that, to procure this information, your miniſter Malzabn 
&« had degraded his character, and that, after making uſe of 
te means proſcribed in ſociety, the following is the amount 
e of your diſcovery : that the elector of Saxony was not fond 
« of the Pruſſian power, which he dreaded, without even 
& daring to attempt to defend himſelf againſt it. Papers 
e clandeſtinely obtained operate againſt the accuſer who 
produces them, if they do not fully aſcertain the imputed 
«© crime. | 

The corruption of a miniſter, the treaſon of a general, 
© cannot long be hidden: the miniſter is removed, the ge- 
« neral recalled, and their criminality guides the fovereign 
te to a better choice, | 

% Your majeſty's confidence in theſe petty reſources carries 
« with itſelf a conviRtion of the inſufficiency of other means. 
« And, in fact, fire, what can you, in the long run, expect 


| 4 from two hundred thouſand ſoldiers, whom you are afraid 


« to lead to any diſtance, and one half of whom you are 
{« obliged to have watched by the other in your campsY I 
* would undertake to perform more with fifty thouſand vo- 
© Junteers, whole hearts ſhould be with you as well as their 
«arms. It was with ſuch an army that Guitavus-Adolphus 
« overran Germany, and that Charles XII. poſtponed for 
©« nine years his cataſtrophe. It is with ſuch a choſen body 
e that you would march from Breſlaw to Vienna as eaſily as 
from Roſbach to Liſſa; in lieu of which, your maſs of 
* ſoldiers, gathered together without choice, and united 
„without affection, invariably move and operate ſo ſlowly 
« as to give the enemy who are at hand time enough to dif- 
* engage the corps which is engaged with them. 

„Sire, would to God I may be deceived! Heaven grant 
© the fortune of your arms to be invariable! » ...» . . You 
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ill mate peace; you will not be leſs exhauſted than your 
enemies; you will have done yourſelf juſtice on the ſubject 
&« of your alarms z you will return triumphant into the poſ- 


d ſeſſion of your ſtates, and Europe will have ſeen how 


% powerful you are, how redoubtable in arms. So much 
glory and good fortune, which I with you with the ſin— 
s cereſt ardor, but dare not hope, will only render your ruin 
and the deſtruction of your houſe more certain, if you 
<« ſpffer the peril of your neighbours, and on prejudices of 
« the public, to ſubſiſũt. 

„But, why ſhould your majeſty await a period whofe 
ec exiſtence is ſo very doubtful, to ſecure your glory, the 


e ſafety of your dominions, the happineſs of your people? 


« Deign to conſider, fire, the conditions of a peace which 


* ſhould be dictated by the powers leagued againſt you atter 


« deciſive victories. | 

« The houſe of Saxony alone could overwhelm you by its 
« pretenſions. Superior to all your enemies, you ſtill owe 
t them compenſations. What will be the cafe, ſhould they 
te be able to recur to equal juſtice? Will your dear Sileſia 
ce repay the empreſs-queen for her alarms, her loſſes, and al! 
« the blood that has been ſpilt? The empire will make you 
« expiate the infraction of the treaties of Weliphalia, by the 
« forfeiture of the acquiſitions they adjudged you. The 
« Germanic body will ſtrip your electorate of its prerogatives, 
ce to avenge the princes and the ſtates whoſe privileges you 
© have inſulted. 

W ill Ruſſia be contented with 3 gratuitouſly con- 
6 tributed to the reſtoration of the equilibrium? Will Swe— 
c den fit down with the expences of her armaments ? What 
* ſatisfaction will not France exact? Culpable in the opi- 
4 nion of all the ſovereigns, condemned by all the nations of 
« Europe, you will have been ſuperior to other men only on 
& account of the misfortune of your ſubjects and the ruin of 


« your houſe, 
« Ah 
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c Ah! fire, how contented I ſhould die, could I but per- 
4% ſuade myſelf that you would deign to view this hideous 
«« proſpet | But a few days before the battle of Pultawa, 
Charles XII. ſtill refuſed to treat, except at Moſcow, con- 
«* cerning the peace offered him by the Czar, and very ſoon 
e after he was a fugitive in Crimea. Before a check renders 
re your enemies deaf to your propoſitions ; before the action 
*« of all your forces exerted to the utmoſt, renders your ruin 
inevitable; ſuſfer yourſelf to be prevailed upon, by the 
e intereſt of your glory, by that of your houſe, by the wiſhes 


* of your people, by the projery of a brother, who dies de- 


*«« yoted to God and you,” 


Anſwer of the King of Pruſſia to the dying Letter of the Prince 


his Brother. 


8 You give me melancholy news, my dear brother, pre- 
« ciſely at a conjuncture when my diſtance from you ten- 
« ders it impoſhble to prove to you my real tenderneſs, I 
« hope, however, that you will receive this anſwer time 
* enough to prevent you from being frightened by the ora- 
« cles of your phyſicians, We ſhall {till converſe together 
*« on that tranſition we cannot make without a diſſolution of 
« the frame, and on the conſequences concerning which you 
s reaſon too connectedly to be ſo near your end as you ima- 
e pine, Yes, you will be reſtored to the wiſhes of your bro- 
* ther and your king, and I ſhall be happier than you. 

« To love you, my dear brother, is as natural to me, as it 
«* is for kings to ſtudy the hearts of their preſumptive heirs 
te before they reſign themſelves to an entire confidence: the 


« glory of their reign, the duration of their empire, the 


% happineſs of their people, are intereſted in this ſearch. I 
was joyfully anticipating the delicious ſatisfaction of being 
« able to open myſelf to you reſpecting the vaſt ſprings I 
have put in motion to plunge Europe into this war; my 
* brother was becoming my counſellor and confident; I was 

ED about 
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about to enjoy the fruit of his great and profound qualities, 
«« when he announces to me that he is ſurrounded by the 
« {ymptoms of death, Judge, then, my beloved brother, 
whether, in my grief, it be poſſible for me to anſwer you 
« with a ſound and correct judgment. 
„It is in this critical moment, howeyer, that I endeavour 
«« to collect all the faculties of my foul to prove to you the 
te truth of my ſentiments, and the eſimetion | in which I hold 
«« yOu, 
„ have never wiſhed to conduct the chariot of the ſun, 

*« but I have undertaken to elevate a Roman cauſeway, whic 

*« ſhould open to me a ſure and eafy road to penetrate, with 
« celerity, into the heart of the dominions of my avowed and 
«« ſecret enemies, and to oblige them to remain quiet, either 
by ſeeking my friendſhip, or by dreading my power. In 
this J have not been too ſcrupulous about the means. My 
„former ſucceſſes in the preceding war emboldened me. I 
«© have precipitated myſelf, I own it, into a ſea of contra- 
«« dictions ; however, if I have not attacked with that juſ- 
«* tice which every one boaſts of, and which no one power 
* takes for a ſtandard of its meaſures more literally than my- 


«« ſelf, J have at leaſt attacked with prudence and with va- 


*£ lour two implacable enemies, notwithſtanding their pro- 
** feſfions to the contrary. I cannot be ſuſpected of illuſion, 
«« yet I am convicted of double dealing: this does not apply 
_ ©* happily to the refuter of Machiavel. 

I thought to draw France into my projects; ſhe was deaf 
eto my propoſitions : I have deceived her; I felt more rea- 
** ſon to look for her reſentment, than her acceſſion to my 


*« views. Invariable in her thirſt for being ſuperior to all 


other crowns, ſhe availed herſelf of the rights of her 
«« guaranty of the peace of Weſtphalia, when I preſumed that 
* ſhe would content herſelf with being a ſimple ſpeRator of 
« events, I anſwered the duke de Nivernois with the loſti- 
2. mals that became wy rank ; I expected from Heayen more 


cc pro- 
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r protection in favour of the greatneſs of my deſigns ; I had 
«© meditated them with a coolneſs which Charles XII. never 


1 poſſeſſed, and I ſhould have profited by them, had the fate 


« of arms decided in my favour. He ran acroſs deſerts, to 
«« revenge himſelf of Peter the Great; I never would have 
*« traverſed the foreſts of Volhinia, to puniſh the Grand 
Turk for refuſing my alliance. What I repent is, the not 
„having imitated Guſtavus - Adolphus : one circumſtance 
«« aJone prevented me; he periſhed victoriouſly and fatally at 
„ Leutzen. .. . But I am ſtill living ; every thing, there- 
«« fore, is not loſt, my dear brother; honour remains with the 
«« firmneſs of a friend: I ſee things as they are. Should 


Heaven preſerve you to my tenderneſs, I will profit by your 


« counſels and my own reverſes; I will take a part worthy 
« of us both, It would be dangerous to commit it to paper; 
«« it concerns both you and your children: I muſt, therefore, 
« envelop my reſolutions in ſecrecy; your recovery cannot 
be too ſpeedy. At that happy moment, I will diſcover to 
* you my molt ſecret thoughts; it is then you will experi- 
*« ence my perfect confidence, You are pleaſed to recollect 
* that I occupied myſelf, during peace, with the happineſs of 
my ſubjects: to ſecure that, it was neceſſary to have a nu- 


e merous ſoldiery, capable of keeping in awe jealous neigh- 


„ bours, and a rigid ceconomy, by which alone it could be 


„ maintained. If I have reaſſumed the character of con- 


% queror, it was to protect my new poſſeſſions from being re- 


* conquered. I might, in truth, have purſued a more mode- 


rate conduct towards Saxony; but her hatred would not 


have been diminiſhed ; ſhe would have turned my huma- 


« nity againſt me, I am neither in the right, nor in the 
«« wrong : your reflections on my manner of commencing 
the war, do not prevent the rival houſe from having taught 
* us, that to ſubjugate and deſtroy the enemy is the ſureſt 
and ſhorteſt road. This is her principle, from which ſhe 
« will never depart till ſhe is compelled to it: I have adopted 
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« jt like her ; I have taken from her the alliance of England; 
« ſhe has ſtolen from me that of France: as for grievances, 


ve are on a par. When your health ſhall be zeſtored, you 


40 will be leſs ſevere, and will appreciate, with more cir- 
« cumſpeQion, the great motives of the reſolutions of kings. 
«© You are born to become one; a few jokes will eſcape you, 
<« perbaps, after a victory ſome day, as well as me; like 
© mine, they will be unſeaſonable ; yet they will only prove 
ce the fragility of every man's ſelf- love. 

Do not give ſo tragical a turn to every circumſtance : 
„ I ſhall appeaſe the princes to whom you advert : I wanted 
ce to ſubjugate them; I will careſs them; they will harraſs 
c“ me no longer, they will return to me. I have never copied 
« any man's reveries; every one conceives the reſolution 
« of copying mine, With reſpe& to Sweden, ſhe is loſing 
= herſelf: Denmark, more prudent, procures payment for 


s furniſhing her quota of ſoldiers and of ſailors; ſhe is lying 


* in wait for the critical moment. You do not know Po- 
land; ſhe is abſorbed by her inteſtine wars: ſhe hates no- 
„ body but the Ruſſian, becauſe ſhe is tired of fearing him. 
It is indifferent to her, whether Courland be in my hands 
« or in thoſe of the republic. As for the Dutch, I am. not 
„ uneaſy about them; they are divided; and this circum- 

« ſtance is ſufficient : three oppoſing parties never formed 
* ſtrong reſolution. I am obliged to them for their po- 
te liteneſs ; I expect nothing from their zeal; I apprehend 
* nothing from their arms. You ſet the Italians upon 
ce thinking : there are no longer any but at Rome, Venice, 
« and Turin; they will not trouble themſelyes about me. 
« Hanover and London, there is my department | Hanover 
is the ſeat of gold, London the ſeat of the ſign of gold; 
„I realize the latter. It is thus that, in ſpite of the diſtance, 


J have found the method of making the Ohio remount even 
© to the Thames, from the Thames to the Lena, and from 
the Lena to the banks of the Oder and the Spree. This 


« geography 


= 
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« geography is not the very worſt, My ſoldiers are my 
children. Subjects, or ſtrangers, I cheriſh them alike, 
« They know I am their father ; I occupy myſelf in nothing 
ee but their prefervation ; I ſhare danger and my riches with 
« them in the eſtabliſhed proportion. 

« Adieu, my dear brother; comfort yourſelf with reſpedt 
ce to the ſituation of our houſe ; receive my embraces; I have 
<« no other pleaſure in reigning but to tranſmit to you a 
c crown worthy of your virtues, You will make them one 
& day ſhine upon the throne; hand them down to the lateſt 
& poſterity of your deſcendants. It is thus that, after plunging 
« me into affliction by your diſorder, you will give me the 
« livelieſt joy. Live; love me as I love you; I have nothing 
« more to wiſh for. | 

From my camp at Littau.“ 


Extract of the Correſpondence between the King of Pruſſia and 
General De la Matte Fouquet, ; 


The king ſent him, on the 23d of December, 1758, an ex- 
cellent memoir, intitled, Reflections on ſome Changes to be in- 
troduced in the Art of making Mar; to which he added the 
following letter and a pecuniary preſent. 

] tranſmit to you, my dear friend, the widow's mite. 
Receive it with as good a heart as that with which I ſend 
it. I annex, alſo, ſome reflections, which are the fruit I 
gathered in my laſt compaign. From appearances, the 
„winter quarters will be quiet, The enemy makes no 
„ ſhew of wiſhing to trouble us. I do not think the ſame _ 
* with reſpe& to prince Ferdinand. But let us leave the 
future under the veil with which Providence has thought 
proper to conceal it, and ſpeak of the preſent, Be perſua- 
** ded of the friend{hip and eſteem I ſhall retain for you to 
the end of my life. Adieu. 

* FREDERICK.” 
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Second Letter from the King te General Fouguet. 

„ Breſlaw, 9 January, 1759. 
I am not fo rich as you imagine, my dear friend; but, 
« by dint of induſtry and reſources, I have found my ſupplies 
* for the next compaign, ſo that every thing will be exactly 
* paid from hence to the end of February. I have ſhared with 
«« you and two other friends what remained at my diſpoſal ; 
you ſhould compare me, therefore, to the poor Irus rather 
* than to the opulent Crœſus. I thank you for your an- 
« {wer to the military reflections I ſent you. I think with 
« you; but, we muſt not let a word of all this eſcape us. The 
Turks are growing active; they will not long remain with 
* their arms acroſs. The king of Spain is dying. Here is 
% employment for the cowardly conſpirators who are la- 


e bouring to ruin me. If the people without hats turn 


« againſt the barbarians (the Ruſſians), all that tribe will 
* diſappear, and Sweden conſequently give up the game; if 
they point towards our inſolent neighbours, they will not 
« be able vigorouſly to oppoſe me and the circumciſed at 
«« the ſame time; and, beſides all this, ſhould the king of 
« Spain die, war will ſoon be lighted up in Italy, and our 
« fooliſh and mad countrymen muſt quarrel with their inſo- 
« lent and haughty tyrants. All this prevents me, at pre- 
*« ſent, from forming a plan of operations. Time will re- 
« veal what is to happen; we muſt ſee the meaſures our ene- 
“mies will take, and then look to what is neceſſary to be 
* done. Adieu, my dear friend; I wiſh you health and proſ- 
“ perity this new year. I embrace you with all my heart, 
** aſſuring you of my tenderneſs and eſteem, which will fi- 
« niſh only with my life.“ 


Third Letter to the ſame. 


“ Polkain, d —, 1759- 
“ An idea has occurred to me, which I will communicate 


Vento you juſt as it originated i in my wan, to ſee if there be 


© means 


® 
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«« means of carrying it into execution, Here it is. You 


«« obſerve the number of enemies which I have upon my 


hands, and the forces they are collecting. They defer at- 
« tacking me, probably becauſe the ſeaſon is not ſufficiently 


s advanced, This gives me the deſire, if it be poſſible, of 


de ranging their projects, either on one ſide or the other. 
In truth, I can do nothing here, but drive ſome of them 
«« from their poſts to a certain diſtance, yet not deſtroy their 


* magazines. This has given me an idea of acting in Upper 


«« Silefia, and of ruining their magazines of Troppau and 
«« of Hoff, I beg you to give me your opinion. You have 
* I5 battalions; to them I could add fix or ſeven regiments 
* of cavalry. Give me your opinion; for, I have no 


particular information of the Auſtrians on your fide. 


Could this be effected, we ſhould gain two or three months 
© repoſe in that quarter, which would be a great matter, and 


«© we ſhould revenge certain efforts which I have ftill at 


* heart. Your anfwer will determine my reſolution, which 
„% may be very ſpecdy, Adieu, 1 dear friend; I embrace 


406 you. 
% FREDERICK,” 


Fourth Letter from the King to the ſame, 


« Buntzlau, 3d Aptil. 
% have taken, my dear friend, all the arrangements you 


*« propoſe to me. Ramin will be in the afternoon at Warta, 


and general Seidlitz, with five regiments of cavalry, in the 


_ * environs of Frankenſtein, from whence he will write you, 


and by which place we ſhall be able to get all the news of 
+ what is paſſing. I do not think the enemy will attempt 
« any thing on the ſide of Landſhout, unleſs I weaken myſelf 


too much. To ſay the truth, the ſeaſon is too little advan= 
«« ced for acting: but, if I can only now ſucceed in getting 


% the ſtart of che enemy in his projects, it will be ſo much 
* gained, 
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«© gained. It remains to be ſeen how we ſhall extricate our. 
« ſelves. The French, the Auſtrians, and the troops of the 
empire, have been driven from Franconia; prince Fer- 
« dinand will puſh them briſkly. This will tranquillize 
& us for our right; we ſhall ſee how the left will acquit 
« itſelf, We muſt be very alert, and compaſs our move- 
« ments, to avoid being anticipated and diſcovered inoppors 
& tunely. Adieu, my dear friend; I embrace you. When 
ze will this life of a dog kniſh ? . 
| 6 FREDERICK,” 


Fifth Letter. 
cc 6 April. 


« You give mea Norman anſwer, my dear friend. I aſk 
you whether any thing is to be done on your fide, and you 


= refer me to an expedition towards Trautenau, where, moſt 
certainly, no conſiderable exploits are to be achieved, 
*© Well, then, when I have driven them from thence, what 
* ſhall I gain by it? Where ſhall I find ſubſiſtence ? That 
country is eaten up, and there is no foraging there yet. 
«© How are we to live, how receive ſtraw, oats, hay, and all 
ce the devils, by theſe curſed mountains? J here's the rub. 
*© You will oblige me by reſolving this difficulty. Adieu, 
* my dear friend; I embrace you, 

| „ FREDERICK,” 


Sixth Letter, 

48 April. 
1 "Tous received your anſwer, my dear friend. I agree 
te with you that the expedition is difficult and uncertain ; 
but, on the other hand, I find it ſo neceſſary that I can- 


& not neglect it. It muſt be undertaken to prevent the ene- 
„ my from caſting the rope about our own necks, I will 


& furniſh you with five battalions and the neceſſary artillery, 


&« az well as pontons. At Wendeſſen you will point out 


. every 
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« eyery thing you want, You muſt take the regiment of 
% Bornſtedt, Moſel, and Brunſwick, and all the rabble with 
6 you, I have five regiments of cavalry ready, but which 
* you can only employ in paſſing the Oppa, and in blocking 
0 Troppau and Jægerndorf, and which you muſt not take 
« with you on the fide of the Mora, where you could make 
« no uſe of them. Treſkow may alſo be included in this 
« expedition, more eſpecially as it will ſerve to cover his 
te fortreſs. As ſoon as I ſhall have your anſwer from Wen- 
« deſſen, I will put eyery thing in motion; and the moment 
« your corps ſhall be aſſembled, you have nothing to do but 
ce to begin your operations; for, I will tell you further, that, 
« when this is finiſhed, I ſhall recall the regiments as well as 
« the cannon I have lent you, to attempt the ſame thing from 
© hence on Nachod. You have 25,000 men over againſt 
« you: we have nearly the ſame number: if we can drive 
c off theſe and their dragoons, Daun will be obliged to alter 
« his whole plan. This is our object; beſides that on what- 
« ever ſide he ſhall then turn himſelf, 1 ſhall be able to fol- 
©« low him, which I could not do at preſent without aban- 
« doning all Sileſia. Adieu, my dear friend. Make all 
« your arrangements; give me a ſpeedy anſwer; and as for 
*« what concerns me, I will equally ſerve you with the 
te oreateſt vigilance, . I embrace you, 
«© FREDERICK.” 


Seventh Letter, 


« Landſhovt, 22 April. 
] muſt make you maſter, my dear friend, of our preſent 
« ſituation, My brother Henry has driven the enemy before 
him; he has taken vaſt Auſtrian magazines, &c. This 
& has fo deranged the Pope's holy general “, that he has de- 


* Marſhal Daun is often deſignated by the king the Pope's holy general, 
the man with the papal hat, the bleſſ:d creature, &c. on account of the 
hat and ſword given him by Clement XIII. 
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cc tacheck Harſch with 16 battalions towards Leutmeritz, 
« My brother is now going to march againſt the troops of 
& the circles towards Bamberg; and as for us, though my 
& pofition does not allow me to do great things, I believe 
te that, every point well confidered, we may poffibly make 
„ an excurſion, and drive the Auſtrians from Nachod and 
Braunau. Tell me, I beg of you, what you think of it; 
« 2nd, if you are of my opinion, you muſt, my dear friend, 
« fecond me in this enterprite, In which I can principally 


* employ no perion 2 you. _ a ſpeedy anſwer. Adieu, 
« FREDERICK,” 


Eighth Letter. a, 
* « Landſhout, 25 April. 


& I have received your anſwer, my dear friend. Since! 


& wrote to you, things have changed; Beck, who was at 
« Bergitz and Braunau, has marched in haſte with his corps 
tc towards Prague, fo that there are but few troops in theſe 
« yicinities. Notwithſtanding, if we turn Braunau, Politz, 
«and Nachod, we ſhall oblige Laudohn to make conſiderable 


© movements, and perhaps throw him entirely behind us; 
4e after which, we may return at pleaſure. If you bring me 


ce three battalions, two from Moſel, and another, theſe 


& will be as many as we want. I have four at Frankenſtein, 
„ four at Warta, Arnheim, and Glatz. This is all that will 
e be neceſſary with Le Noble. The regiment of dragoons 


* of Wirtemberg, and five ſquadrons of Mœhring, may 
join us. At preſent it is impoſſible to paſs by the roads of 
„ Gerſdorf and Tanhauſen, but in ſeven or eight days they 


& will be better. I am of opinion, then, that, if you ſend 
ce two battalions againſt Braunau, whilſt we are marching by 
& St, John's, (that will be ſufficient to drive a thouſand 


« Pandours,) and you proceed directly forwards to Nachod, 
4 the battalions of Braunau will then turn the poſt of 


« Bergitz, and may advance as far as Politz. This wil! 
| | | © procure 


«ec 
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© procure us priſoners, and draw the attentiongpt the enemy 
s to thoſe parts, whilſt my brother is beating the troops of 
„ the empire. We have taken and deſtroyed in Bohemia 
* magazines of every kind, to furniſh, for ſeven months, an 
« army of fifty thouſand men. Treſkow may replace you 


during your expedition, which being done, we ſhall keep 


te quiet in expectation of the event. Adieu, my dear friend; 
J embrace you. 
6, REDERICK.” 


P. 8. „ Your artillery muſt conſiſt of thirty 12-pounders 
« and two howitzes : there are ſtill 10 howitzes at Glatz. 
Give directions for the conveyance of ſome of them to 


Neiſſe, that you may have them within your reach in eels 
of need.” 


Ninth Letter. 


My dear general, I learnt, from your report of ty 25th, 
« that Deville's corps has marched forward z you have done 
« well in retiring to Neuſtadt, From all appearances there 


e will be ſomething to be done on that fide. I conſider it as 


« my duty to attempt, at leaſt, poſſibilities; and, whatever 
« may be ſaid reſpecting the degree of fortune that enſures 
« ſucceſs, the attempt mult, nevertheleſs, be made. I ſhall 


4 tell you, then, what is my deſign, Beſides the four batta- 


& lions you have with you, I will join you with fix more, 


« excluſive of the addition of two battalions from Neiſſe. 


« After that, we will fall upon them to try our fortune, 
« and at leaſt drive them back into the mountains. The 
« 29th of this month the whole may be arrived at Neiſſe, and 
« ] will be with you on the 3oth, &c.“ 


Tenth Letter. 


« Neiſle, 7 in the evening. 
« ] have not received your anſwer to my letter. I march, 


© to-morrow, with my whole troop ; I ſhall be with you, 


ce my 


$15 V 

& my dear fritnd, at half paſt five, Let no regiment go out, 
c neither mention that I am with you. I ſhall ſo chuſe 
e my camp as to conceal it from the enemy, and we will 
4 ſettle all we have to do for the 1ſt of May. I am of opi- 
de nion that it would prove beſt to march againſt Leſſen 
« with the whole body, to turn the enemy and take him 
ce in flank, &c.“ | 


Eleventh Letter, 
„ & 2d of June, 1759. 

« From the news I have, my dear friend, and every thing 
cc J can collect of the plan of my enemies, they are about to 
d open the campaign. What D'O writes to me to-day, 
© and which he will, doubtleſs, have communicated to you, 
& likewiſe, confirms it, inſomuch that I am calling in Seid- 
t litz, Platen, and Sidow. As for you, ſhould it happen, 
« as it apparently will, that Daun pays me a viſit, and that 
ç Beck, and perhaps Laudohn, may attempt to penetrate by 
4e Friedland, I abandon them to you. In that caſe, you 
* muſt draw Ramin to you, and, forming a junction with 
© Bulow, take theſe enemies in flank, in the rear, and in 
ce every way, to drive them back into Bohemia. That being 
6 done, Deville, Harſch, and Jahnus, will not ſhew their 
esc faces, but retire into the mountains without ſtriking a blow. 
« I begin to perſuade myſelf that things will take this turn. 


© The Ruſſians are in motion, and there is not an opportu- 


© nity to temporize. As for Daun, he muſt ſet the machine 
in motion; accordingly, to take Sileſia, he muſt run ſome 
« riſk, . Every thing announces it. Deville is obliged to 
« detach four regiments into Bohemia; a certain proof that 
<« the great blow is to be ſtricken upon that ſide, With all 
«© my heart. I accept the omen, As ſoon as I have news 
« ] will communicate it, and direct you at the ſame time how 
$ to proceed.“ 
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THe 5 Letter, 


„ Reichhennerſdorf, 5th of June, 1759. 
] have received your report of the 4th of this month. 


N You may leave Le Noble's battalion at Warta, But they 


© muſt be very alert in the abſence of the others. Should 
<« they prove too cloſely preſſed, they may always throw 
„ themſelves into Glatz. As to your battalions, try to file 
« off imperceptibly ſome part of them towards Reichenbach, 
«* were it only a brigade of infantry, to have a corps in rea- 
ce dineſs to join Bulow, You may, likewiſe, ſend cannon 
there; this will be ſo much gained. I imagine the enemy 
vill commence their operations in three or four days, 

* You might alſo ſend the free battalion of Luderitz dis 
* rectly to Bulow to join him, He may employ them ad- 
c yantageouſly-in theſe mountains; and I have orderedlieu- 
<« tenant-general Treſkow to ſend you the n 8 
« talion of Rothen. | 

% Four battalions, at leaſt, and the huſſars of Gerſdorf and 
« Luderitz, muſt join Bulow, to-morrow, in his poſt f 
« Koningſberg ; and you, alſo, will continue to file off troops 
© towards Reichenback, five battalions, for example, and 
© the regiment of Bareith, ſo that the whole may be ready 
« to join Bulow as ſoon as poſſible. Conceal their march 


from the enemy, upon which occaſion you muſt diſplay all 


« your {kill. Things will happen then nearly as follows: 
« When Daun moves, a large body will fall on me; that is 
ce my affair. Another column will penetrate by Friedland, 
« to enter that country, and Beck will march towards 
e Tanhauſen, to amuſe the corps which I have ſtationed in 
« that quarter. Another body will penetrate into your 
ce country, for the purpole of drawing you thither. Deville 
<« will paſs the Neiſſe to ſtop you on that fide. But, ſuffer 


'« not this circumſtance to embarraſs you. Meet Bulow, 


« and, when joined, you muſt march againſt the enemy's co- 
4 Jumn, 


| 
| 
| 


“ juſt expired. 
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« jlumn, either at Tanbaniam, Gotteſberg, or towards Val- 


© Jenbourg. The chart of theſe countries will be finiſhed 
this evening, and I will immediately ſend it you. Call 


« in major Hauchwitz z Ramin might alſo take poſt at Sil- 
< berberg, to be more within reach of Treſkow. In a word, 
ac we muſt not permit any circumſtance to draw off our at- 
* tention, but, on the contrary, we muſt fix it upon the 
« principal project of the enemy, and endeavour to counter- 
« aft it, when Deville and all his people will inſtantly fly 
« of themſelves. My pooe old friend n Kalkſtein has 


© FREDERICK.” 


* 5 Tbirteenth Letter. 


« Reichhennerſdorf, 6th of June, 1759. 
* have received your two reports of the 5th of this 


* month, and, in general, approve the meaſures you have 
taken. Should the enemy make n effort, you muſt co]- 


« Je& all your troops, and the thirteen battalions you ſtill 
sc have, and what are with Bulow ; becauſe, it you are to- 
« pether, you will ſurely be in a condition to fall on one of 
de the Auſtrian: columns, and harraſs it; but, if ſeparate, 
« you will be able to effect nothing, and all your efforts 
« will prove feeble. The Ruſſians will not be able to enter 
« Sileſia till towards the 12th, 13th, or 14th of this month. 
« Daun means to act at the ſame time, As yet he has not 


« made the ſmalleſt movement; not even a patrole has 


« paſſed the frontiers, His right was yeſterday at Zaromirz, 


© and his left at Schurtz. I wait for the intelligence of his 


« firſt movement, to judge what may be his real deſign, and 
&« to ſend you poſitive orders for thoſe you are to make. Un- 


« ti] he ſtirs 1 cannot give you preciſe directions. But we 


4 muſt have a little more patience ; and you will do well to 
« circulate, ſometimes, that I am marching towards you with 
« a body of infantry, and that we ſhall paſs the Neiſſe at 

6 Camenz, 
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% Camenz, or at Patſchkow, or where you will, to attack 
% Deville in his camp at Camnitz; ſometimes you may 
ce ſpread a report that you are going to take poſt towards 
« Glatz, and thus alarm them on every ſide. You may 
« draw their attention likewiſe to the fide of Silberberg, as 
de if there was an intention of marching towards Neurgde.” 
Let it be given out too, that you are obliged to advance 
« on the fide of Breſlaw, to oppoſe the Ruſſians who are 
« making incurſions ; and all this toamuſe and deceive them 
in every poſhble way. We are on the eve of the event; 
&« five or fix days more, and the enemy's deſigns will be no 
„longer a myſtery. But when there ſhall be a likelihood 


of effecting ſomething, for the love of Heaven do not ſend 
out detachments, but act with all your united forces; 4 


« mean with twenty-one battalions of infantry, the free 
ce battalion of Luderitz, five-and-twenty ſquadrons of cyi- 
re raſſiers and dragoons, and ſixteen ſquadrons of huſſars. 
« You are tolerably well acquainted with my ideas, It js 
e impoſſible to tell you every thing that may happen; but 
« as ſoon as the enemy make a movement, which will have 
« given me further inſight into their deſign, 1 ſhall be able to 
« ojive you more preciſe inſtructions, Should the bulk of 
the enemy's army poſt themſelves againſt me, you will be 
« well able to reſiſt a detachment, provided you have always 
de nine days bread with you. In caſe of neceſfity, the. ca- 
« valry muſt forage. But ſhould the enemy only make a 
« feint on this fide, and I diſcover that their main body is 
« ſtationed on the fide of Friedland, I will immediately march 
« there, not to diſpute the paſſage, but to cut him off from 


“ Bohemia. This will oblige him either to come and attack - 
E me in a poſt unfavourable for him, or to gain the plain, and 


« join as ſoon as poſſible Deville's corps, to procure bread, 
« In the former caſe, if you keep on a parallel with him, at 
7 a certain diſtance, you will always be able to take him ia 
« Hank, or in the rear, whilſt we ſhail be evgaged; and, in 
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«© the fecond caſe, you muſt continue to harraſs him, ſo a; 


1 


«© to bring on an advantageous ſkirmiſh with his rear guard 
«« at the opening of the mountains, on the fide of Reichen- 


e bach. You may encumber the road likewiſe from Silber- 


&« berg to Neurode, by having thorns ſtrewn on it, and ren- 
«« dering it abſolutely impaſſable for carriages and his artil- 


* Jery (without which you know he never marches), ſhould 


** he be inclined to paſs a column on that fide, &c.“ 


Fourteenth Letter. 
« Reichhennerſdorf, June q, 1759. 


„ You will bave heard that Deville's fourteen battalions 
* haye marched from Senffrenberg to Jaromirs; you will 


know likewiſe that five battalions of Pandours have left 


« Beck's corps to join the grand army. All this, my dear 
« friend, throws light on the project fomed by the man with 


the papal hat. I perceive that his whole forces point to- 


«« wards Trautenau, and that, conſequently, he will come 
te here, and attack me in my fort. The following is my 
*« mode of reaſoning, ſhould this be confirmed :—firſt, that 


you take your arrangements to join Bulow on the very 


e firſt ſignal. 1 conc!ude, therefore, that, if all the enemy's 
«© forces direct their courſe here, it will be proper for you to 
*« march. with your whole corps fiom Friedland to Griſſau, 
« and ſupport my left. "This done, and the enemy having 
«© been ſeverely repulſed, you can drive from Sileſia the reſt 
of the troops who may incommode us. The firſt ſignal 
«© will be, March to Tanhauſen; the ſecond, Detach, in the 
« firſt place, the nine battalions there, to Griſſau, and follow 


them as ſoon as you can, But, ſhould it happen, that an 
s enemy's column tries to penetrate by Friedland, I ſtill ad- 
> here t to the ideas which I have already explained to you in 

70 my preceding letter. I ſend you, by way of precaution, 


«« the itineraries, in two columns, to ſerve you in caſe of 


Ig * ſuppoſing that n ſhould come here with all his 


© forces, 
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& forces, and you ſhould join me. In that caſe, you may 
te take your camp on the heights of Anna, behind Griſſau, 
& the abbey in your front, your face towards Scœnberg, 
te the village of Neiine at the foot of you left, Zider be- 
low your right, &c.“ 


F Fifteenth Letter. 


% Reichhennerſdorf, June 29, 1759. 
8 The enemy marched yeſterday, The grand army is 
gone to Jung Buntzlau, Laudohn is encamped at Prauſ- 

« nitz, Beck muſt be at a place called Horzitz, general 

&« Harſch is marched to Jaromire, their bakehouſe is re- 


« moved to Teuſchbrod. I own to you that I am puzs , 


te zled to account for all this. In the mean time, you may 
« ſend two hundred dragoons, and as many huſſars, to 
„Glatz, to get a further explanation of what this means. 
« To- morrow I ſhall puſh forward an advanced guard near 
* Trautenau, to get information of what is paſſing, and to 
« endeavour to keep them in check, as long as this laſts, 
„Dohna has marched againſt the Ruſſians, who, about 
« 30,000 ſtrong, are divided into three corps. Dohna mar- 
ches againſt the middic corps at Nackal, and as his ope- 
« ration ſeems to me infallible, I announce to you good 
« news from him before- hand. I bave juſt taken Schatz= 
« lar, where we have made a captain of cavalry, three 
« huſſars, a few officers, and about a hundred Pandours, &c, 
{© priſoners,” 


Sixteenth Letter, 
| « July 2, 1759. 
« You muſt not ſo ſoon loſe your patience, my det 
* friend, Daun's enterprizes have been combined with 
e what the Ruſſians are to do. Now, I ſhould conceive 
© that Dobna will have overthrown one of thoſe corps yeſ- 


Y tory. Of this I cannot obtain information before the 
L 1a: « 2d 
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„Ad or 3d. This entirely deranges Daun's great plan; 
he marches towards Reichenberg. Janus is at Prauſ- 


«© nitz, Harſch at Jaromirs, and Beck at Skalitz. I have 


* ſent Seidlitz to Lahn; the enemy will take the Mark. 


« Lifla road. I have two leading points to obſerve; the 


one, to cover Landſhout; the other to prevent my being 
« cut off from Glatz. This is what occupies me at pre- 


« ſent. It is very difficult; but neither more nor leſs muſt 


_ «© abſolutely be performed. The cannon of the town ate 
"00 w_ field- pieces. &c. | 


« F "I 


TY Seventeenth Letter, 


56 July 11. 


«« You want, my dear friend, to draw the enemy into 2 
% ſnare; but you will deceive yourſelf ; they will not at- 


stack you, but wiſh to ſurround you on every fide, You 


« muſt carry a point againſt them; and the very firſt op- 


_ *« portunity fall upon the body of ſome ill- poſted troop, ang 


* annoy it exceedingly. I am affured, to-day, that Daun is 
e intrenching himſelf near Mark-Lifſa, I do not know 
* why ; for, certainly, I have no intention of attacking him 
* there. Should the enemy endeavour to penetrate Fried- 


land with all their forces, march after them; you have 
e the road to Conradſwald open, and the heights of Fried- 


& land, in the woods, as far as Zider. ... The Ruſſians cry 
* like children; the poor little things have only forty thou- 
, ſand men, and Dohna (as they declare) hinders them from 


3 ſtirring. It is ſaid that Daun is going to ſend, by Lu- 


* ſatia, a detachment to their fuccour; but they forget that 
© my brother is at hand, to cruſh that detachment before it 


arrives. Adieu. I embrace you, my dear friend. 
| « FREDERICK.” 
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Eighteenth Letter. 
wr Linderove, near Soray, Sept. 20th, 1759, 
% My brother has let twelve thouſand Auſtrians paſs him, 
«« my friend, who have joined the Ruſſians at Chriſtianſiadt. 


They talk of laying ſiege to Glogau. I am marching full 
* ſpeed to ſtop them; but I am weak; I have only 24,000 


« men, who have been twice beaten, You underſtand me. 
„neither know where you are, nor in what circumſtan- 


ces. But, if you can, ſend me ſome aſſiſtance. They may 
march towards Primedaſt. I will not ſuffer Glogau to 


ebe beſieged; I will ſooner come to a battle, let what will 
happen. Such were the ſentiments of the knights-errant 
« of old; and ſuch are mine. To-morrow 1 ſhall be be- 
«« yond Sagan, the day after near Glogau. A ſpeedy anſwer, 
my friend, and let the ſuccour march with haſty ſtrides, 


% Adieu. 


cc FREDERICK,” 


Nineteenth Letter. 


„ Bonau, Sept. 25, 1759, 
© I imagine, my dear friend, that the three battalions 


y ou have ſent me under General Meyer, as well as the 


« fix battalions and one hundred huſſars, detached to me by 
„ my brother, will join the army to-morrow morning. 


en the mean time, I can tell you that the enemy marched 


« yeſterday between Freyſtadt and New-Salze, They ar- 
« rived with a great multitude of Coſſacks at Beuthen; and 


the Auſtrians, with their ten regiments of cavalry, have 


&« advanced oppoſite to us, near a defile. As for me, I have 
taken poſt near Bonau, and have paſſed the night under 


« arms. At break of day, I reconnoitred the enemy, and 


* ſaw their generals, likewiſe, on the watch, after which 
4 they ſlowly returned to their camp. An hour after, the 


* enemy pitched their tents ; ſo that it is needleſs to look 
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« for an attack to-day. Should they learn that I expect 
«& ſuccours to-morrow, we may reaſonably preſume that 
41 there is ſtill leſs probability of any remarkable attack. 

5 * FREDERICK,” 


„ P. 8. With thirty-one thouſand men, your humble ſer- 
« yant, howſoever beaten and ſeverely treated, has pre- 
« vented an army of fifty thouſand from attacking him, and 
* obliged them to fall back on New Salze. We have a 
e good poſt here, but only a ſingle line to defend it. The 
e ſuccours will arrive to-morrow. 


Twentieth Letter, 
Camp at Bonau, Sept, as 1759. 
. *© Yeſterday was a crifieal day, my friend. The enemy 
e had raiſed their camp of F reyſtadt the 23d, and advanced 
« towards Neuſtadel: on this, I immediately began my 


* march, ſo to poſt myſelf as to cut them off from the paſ- 


t ſages of Neuſtadel and Beuthen. The whole army, 
« amounting to 24,000 men, were at their poſts at ſeven 
% o'clock that evening; and, in fact, the enemy advanced 
« with their whole force towards the defiles of Kchl and 
« Keltſch. The Coſſacks and huſſars, to the number of 
«© three thouſand, had marched to Beuthen, and the 25th 
« in the morning all theſe troops were in motion. Their 
* generals came to reconnoitre us, and, apparently, our po- 
s ſition either appeared to them too advantageous, or they 

6« were not Ciſpoſed to proceed to an attack ; for we ſaw 


te them retire ſlowly, and they encamped with their left to 
c Albſchaw, and their right extending towards Kœhl. 


„ Yeſterday evening, I received advice that a large body of 
their troops were paſſing the Oder, but, hitherto, we ſtill 
70 diſcover their fires. To- day, the remainder of my army 
«« will arrive here, and am waiting for news from the ene- 
ff my, to determine me > reſpecting the molt efficacious and 


« leaſt 


f 
q 
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leaſt hazardous means of obliging theſe infamous incen- 
« diaries to quit the country. I ſuſpect that it is their in- 


* tention to avoid a battle, which muſt ſoon appear, In 


*« that caſe, it will become a partizan war on beth ſides of 
„the Oder, and we mult fortify our camp well, in order to 
© make detachments with impunity and without riſk, This, 
* my dear friend, is our preſent ſituation. Now that I have 
* ſome good troops, I am afraid of nothing. I had detached 
* the beſt I had to Saxony, The campaign was on the point 
of cloſing at Guben, and the Ruſſians wanted to retire. 
At this moment, what ſhould arrive but this unlucky de- 
tachment of ten regiments from Daun's army? Add to 
& this, ſome treachery, and theſe wretches determine on the 
„ ſiege of Glogau. I imagine their attempt on it has failed, 
Nothing is left now, but to ſave the flat country from 
* the ruin with which it is menaced. It was but yeſterday 
e that theſe miſcreants burnt two villages before our eyes, 
*« without our being able to prevent them. In fine, I will 
e neglect nothing; and you may depend upon it, that every 
t exertion in my power ſhall be made to diſpatch this bu- 
r ſineſs as ſoon as poſſible, But this is not ſo eaſy as may 


_** be imagined. Adieu, my dear friend, &c. 


© FREDERICK,” 


Twenty-firſt Letter. 
September 28. 


« The barbariags are ſtil] over againſt me; I am propo- - 


« ſing to treat them as they deſerve. If my deſign ſucceeds, 


« they will decamp with precipitation. I own to you, that 


« | burn with impatience to be delivered from them, not on 
«© my account, but for the ſake of the country which, they 
« are deſolating with fire and ſword, 1 will let you know 
every thing that paſſes here. a 
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ce Let me hear from you, my friend, reſpe ing yourſelf, and 5 


* what is tranſacting on the fide of Gœrlitz. Adieu. J em- 
© brace you. 85 
© FREDERICK,” 


Letter Twenty-ſecond. 


& Zerbau, 3d October, 1759, 

„ have received your report of the 2d, and ſhall now ex- 
„ plain to you the whole project of the enemy. Laudohn 
* covers the march of the Ruſſians. As ſoon as they have 
paſſed, he will coaſt along the frontiers of Sileſia, as far as 
„Oppeln and Ratibor, to Jay ſiege to Neiſſe, and a corps 
& will march at the fame time into the province of Glatz, 
« which will approach on the fide of Weidenau, or of Jæ- 
e gerndorf. To derange this project, I ſhall firſt ſend a 
& corps of cavalry to Coſel, to drive the Pandours from thence. 
This corps ſhall be followed by the three battalions you 


&« have ſent me, and the fix I received from my brother, I 


ic have thoughts, likewiſe, of replacing ſome of the battalions 
“e you have with you, and the corps near Hirfchberg, by 
* another taken from the remainder of my army. The 
& troops which remain in the environs of Landſhout, will be 
% under the command of major-general Goltz. Beſides 
& this, I will give you the command of the corps in Upper 
& Sileſia; and as for myſelf, I ſhall march with about thir- 
« teen thouſand men for Saxony. Should any of general 
& Harſch's troops hereafter approach Neiſſe, Goltz may de- 
% tach more and more towards Schweidnitz. But as for 


« you, you muſt wait til] | give you more preciſe inſtructions, 
„ Theſe are but my preliminary ideas, My brother himſelf 


„ wrote me word on the 26th of laſt month, that general 
«© Wehla is taken priſoner, and his whole corps diſperſed 


near Hoyerswerda. Laudohn has taken poſt here in the 


** country of Ratlon, behind the woods, and a triple defile. 
| | : The 
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„The Ruſſians are filing off towards Poland. Six thouſand 
« men with part of their baggage have already entered it, and 
& another corps of their army march this day. But, I tan- 
not yet determine how far they will go. The troops I 
„ ſend you into Sileſia, will arrive in three days near Breſ- 
law in ſix, they will be at Neiſſe; and in ſeven, in the en- 
«« vironsof Oppeln, to deſtroy the bridge, and hinder the ene- 
my from paſſing. In eight days, they will attack and drive 
« off the corps near Coſel, the garriſon of which place is 
* not ſtrong enough to execute that buſineſs. The detach- 
ments to be made from hence to Hirſchberg, ſhould arrive 
« there in three days, to relieve the battalions. 
«« As for the reſt, ſend me, as ſoon as poſſible, a lift of the 
„ regiments and battalions under your orders. I am your af- 
* fectionate king. b 


% FREDERICK,” 

«© This, my dear friend, is my little reaſoning in the pre- 

e ſent circumſtances. The enemy are my compaſs ; by their 
% moyements I muſt ſteer. I imagine, that, to-morrow, or 

e next day at fartheſt, they will take the road to Poland. 
e ſhall then inform you, poſitively, what I intend to do. 
* But, however that may be, prepare yourſelf to take the 
* command in Upper Sileſia; 1 can beſtow it on no perſon 
„% more worthy. I ſhall detach from hence directly for that 
„country, about nine complete battalions, ten ſquadrons of 
* cavalry, and ten of huſſars; then [I ſhall relieve the whole 
„ poſt of Hirſchberg with my troops, and Goltz, marching 
„ to Landſhout, will procure you a detachment of the fame 
6 force, which will proceed to Neiſſe, from which you may 
„ draw the regiment of Ramin, as ſcon as you march for- 
„ ward ; fo that you will have eighteen or nineteen batta- 
&« lions, with twenty ſquadrons of my troops, beſides the 
cavalry I ſhall be able to leave at Hirſchberg and at Land- 
8 ſhout; for, I ſhould wiſh that Werner might be of the 
| 8 „expedition 
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6 expedition into Upper Sileſia, and to replace him I could 
„leave Rueſch and Malakowſky at Landſhout. I will 
<« then march into Saxony with about thirteen thouſand 
* men. I have thirty-nine thouſand here, and ſhall have 
« left, therefore, twenty-ſix thouſand in Sileſia, Adieu, my 
« dear friend, &c. 

© FREDERICK,” 


Letter Twenty-third. 
% 6th of Ofober. 
believe the enemy will march to-day, which, from 
« appearances, will clear up our doubts, The Ruſſians will 
« quit the rout of Thorn, and the Auſtrians march by 
* Rawitz along the frontier. In that caſe, the following is 
« my diſpoſition, General Platengſhal! march immediately 
« with the regiment of Putkammer, ten ſquadrons of cui- 


& raſſiers, and the battalion of Bodenbrug. In three days he 


& ill be near Breſlaw; reſt the fourth; the ſixth, he will 
& reach Loewen; the ſeventh, we muſt have a detachment to 
te break the bridge at Oppeln; and, on the eighth, to break 


the bridge of Krappitz, and drive the Pandours from Coſel. 


Eight battalions with twelve 12-pounders, and generals 
& Queis and Gablenz, ſhall ſet out the ſame day; three 


© marches to Langen-Oels; a day's reſt ; the ſixth day, at 


„ Neiſſe; the ſame day, general Thiele marches with five 


© infantry battalions ; general Meyler with a regiment of 


« dragoons ; general Malakowſky with his own regiment, 
it and that of Rueſch, the two latter forming 600 men. The 
fourth day, this corps will be at Landſhout to relieve you, 
% You may then take five ſquadrons of Bareith, and Wer- 


© ner's regiment, except about a ſquadron, and the ſeven 


« battalions, and arrive, in three days, at Neiſſe. You mult 


* ſend no detachment to Warta; but, if you will abſolutely 
throw ſome force into that place, let it be a free battalion. 
Fou may be then in three days with your ſeven battalions 


« at 
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ce at Neiſſe. You will paſs the river, and drive off the corps 


ec that is at Neudſtadt. If Harſch detaches for Upper Si- 
£ leſia, let Goltz detach, in proportion, for Neiſſe. The 
« five battalions I ſend will be able, at all events, to hold 
& the poſt at Landſhout, provided no perſon but Janus re- 
&« mains at Schatzlar. As ſoon as Platen ſhall have expe- 
te dited the gentry at Coſel, you may join him again at Leob- 
&« ſchitz and Neuſtadt, or thereabouts. Laudohn will repaſs 
ce by Upper Sileſia; it will be to aſſiſt him that Harſch will 
t detach to Luboy, and if they find no troops oppoſed to 
« them, they may be ſtrong enough to undertake the ſiege of 
« Coſfel, or of Neiſſe. I muſt add, that, if only Janus re- 
* mains near Schatzlar, you may make uſe of the whole re- 
«« oiment of Bareith, Your great object is to get the ſtart 
„ of Laudohn, which is inevitable, to deſtroy his magazines, 
« ſhould the enemy form any at Troppau or at Jzgern- 


dorf, and to harraſs him as much as you can. Laudohn's 


«« corps amounts to eighteen thouſand men, conſiſting of ten 
*«« regiments of cavalry, three of which are very feeble, 
« twenty-ſeven battalions, five of which make 1000 men, 
e the other regiments alſo of about 1000, twelye hundred 
*« huſfars, and two thouſand Croats, This is what you may 
rely upon. This morning Laudohn and the Rufſfians 
% were ſtill between Schlichtingſheim and Strauwaſſer. As 
«© ſoon as J hear of their march, and that they ſeparate, I 
« ſhall ſend off my three columns, and inform you of it, that 
you may be on the ſeventh. day in the neighbourhood of 
« Neiſle. As for myſelf, as ſoon as all the detachments 
© ſhall have marched from hence, I will take the road of 
„% Buntzlaw and Geerlitz, to finiſh the campaign near Dreſ- 
«den. This is all which I can be able to effect. Should 
„ Harſch detach, you, alſo, muſt diſpatch troops to Neiſſe, 
© in the ſame proportion; for, it is time to think of Upper 
* Sileſia, Adieu, my dear friend. 1 embrace you with all 
my heart, FREDERICK.” 

| Let- 
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Letter T: wenty- fourth, | 
| « Sophienthal, gth October, 1759. 
„ You do not, my friend, conceive the combination of 
* theſe matters. Laudohn can only paſs the Oder at Rati- 
&* bor of at Oppeln. It is faid that the Croats are collecting 
© magazines in thoſe parts. Theſe you muſt deſtroy, or 
« take them from the enemy, and throw down the bridges of 
Oppeln and Ratibor, before Laudohn's arrival, You muſt 
* drive away likewiſe a troop of vagabonds, who prefume to 
think themſelves equal to the arduous enterprize of block- 
ing Coſel. I have ſent five ſquadrons of huffars to Breſ- 
« Jaw. I ſhall order them to go to Leewen., Send Werner 
* there, without delay, with * ſquadrons of his regi- 
ment. 
% Inform him of the enemy's projects, and of mine, on 
« Upper Sileſia. With theſe five ſquadrons he may poffibly 
« accompliſh the three following objects; take the maga- 
« zines, break the bridges, and drive the enemy from the 
&« environs of Coſel. As for me, I will neither divide my 
« army, nor make detachments, as long as the Ruſſians and 
% Auſtrians remain together. They are encamping between 
« Mechen and Grand Often. I am waiting the moment of 
their ſeparation, In a few days the Ruſſians will be ob- 
© Jiged to march to Poſnania, and Laudohn muſt ſtrive to 
gain Upper Sileſia, It is then that I will detach infantry 
% for Breſlaw ; I ſhall always get the ſtart of them, My de- 
« tachment for Landſhout may arrive there in three days: 
*« if with this corps you march directly to Neiſſe, and could 
& join the regiments which I have appointed to act in Upper 
« Silefia, at Neuſtadt, you will be able either to harraſs 
* Laudohn in his paſſage over the Oder, or to fall upon his 
4% rear-guard; and if Harſch detaches in conſequence, you 
2 will fortify yourſelf in the ſame proportion with the enemy. 
Let me aſſure you, that with about two thouſand five 


&« hundred —_ and three thouſand five hundred cavalry, 
« ] have 
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FREDERICK 1. 


« I have made head, during the whole campaign, againſt ten 
* or twelve thouſand light troops, ten regiments of Auſtrian 
« cavalry, and all the cavalry of the Ruſſians. In like man- 
cc ner, with twenty ſquadrons of cavalry, and two good regi- 
% ments of huſſars, you may oppoſe Laudohn's cavalry, three 
& regiments of which are totally ruined, and the others have 
e terribly ſuffered, You have only to occupy ground not 
« fayourable for cavalry to act upon; Laudohn has but 8ooo 
« infantry, His troops are waſting every day. They are 
during five or ſix days together without bread, and will be | 
« obliged to make a terrible march, which will coſt them at 
&« leaſt three thouſand men in conſequence of deſertion. Add 
« to this, that theſe troops have the dyſentery, and that, con- 
« ſequently, weakneſs and bad food will oblige Laudohn to 
conduct them as ſoon as poſſible into Moravia. Therefore, 
« {0 far from holding up to you the proſpect of great diffi- 
« culties, I point to a freſh career of glory opening upon 
« you; on which I pray Ged to take you into his holy keep- 
ing, &c. 
© FREDERICK,” 


Theſe 24 letters we have ſelected from 62 to the ſame 
general, printed in the Collection of Letters written by the King 
of Pruſſia, and intended to ſerve as materials for the hiftory of 
the laſt war, as the molt proper to give an idea of the conduct 
and charaQer of Frederick, 
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A 
AIX LA CHAPELLE, treaty of, page 111, and note 
6 f 


Anne; empreſs of Ruſſia, entertains favourable ſentiments of the 
court of Vienna, p. 59. 


Apraxin commands a Ruſſian army againſt the king of Pruſſia, p. 133, 
134. | 

Arenberg, the duke d', commands a corps of Auſtrian troops, p. 136. 

Arenfeld, a Swediſh major. Extract from his relation of the battle 
of Zorndorf, note 96. 


Argenſon, Voyer d', takes Halberſtadt ; ravages committed there 
by the French, p. 167. | 
Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, collects his troops at the approach of 
the Pruſſians, p. 125. Loſes his hereditary ſtates, p. 129. 
Auguftus III. king of Poland. See Elector of Saxony. 
Anguſtus-William, hereditary prince, and brother of Frederick II. 
is ſent with an army into Luſatia, p. 145. Loſſes ſuſtained by his 
corps during this march, p. 146. Manner in which he is received 
by the king, note 80. Letter he wrote the king, p. 412, &c. &c. 
His ri with Frederick II. p. 464. His marriage 
with the princeſs of Brunſwick, p. 62. 


B 
Bachmann, a Ruſſian brigadier, his moderate conduct at Berlin, 
„%. 
N biſhop of, exerciſes a part of the army of the circles, 
p. 417. Anecdote of him, 151. 
Bathiani commands an Auftrian army in Bavaria, p. 72. = 
Bavaria, the elector of, takes the city of Prague, and makes the 
inhabitants do him homage in quality of king of Bohemia, p. 48. 
His claims on the ſucceſſion of the emperor Charles VI. p. 31, 
Is elected emperor under the name of Charles VII. p. 56. Ne- 
3 on this ſubject, P- 3 6, &, He loſes his electorate, and 
abandoned by his allies and his troops, p. 68, 


Beauvear, 
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Beauveau, marquis de. What Frederick ſaid to him before the con- 
queſt of Sileſia, note 23. . | 

Beck, an Auſtrian general, takes a body of Pruſſians near Meiſſen, 

p. 202. note 105. 

Belleiſle, the duke of, repairs to the Pruſſian camp after the battle of 

Molwitz. His negociations with Frederick II. p. 44. Is ſhut up 
in Prague, p. 67. He quits that fortreſs with his army, which 15 


ruined and beaten, p. 67, &c. Converſation with Frederick II. 


293. &c. 
Belling colonel of huſſars, oppoſed to the Swedes with a ſingle regi- 
ment. Pleaſantry of Frederick on.the ſubject, p. 229. 
Berlin laid under contribution by Tottleben, p. 215, &c. 
Bernes, letter of count, to the count de Puebla, note 59. 


Bevern, prince of, conducts a corps of Pruſſians into Saxony, p. 125. 


Defeats a body of Auſtrians, p. 137. Is ſent by the king in pur- 
ſuit of the Auſtrians, p. 142. Keeps up a communication with 
Sileſia by his army, p. 158. Forms an intrenched — near 
Breſlaw, p. 159. Is attacked in his camp, p. 160. &c. and aban- 
dons Breſlaw to its own defence, p. 160. Is taken priſoner, 
3 161. and note 86. . | 45 | 
Me, a Pruſſian general, eſcorts the heavy artillery and baggage, 
and repulſes the enemy who attacks mans hy 78, oe wy 
Breſlaw is attacked by Frederick II. and ſurrenders, without re- 
ſiſtance, on condition of preſerving a ſort of neutrality, p. 39. 
The Pruſſian troops enter by ſtratagem into the town, p. 44, &c. 
Peace of Breſlaw, p. 52, and note 32. Extract of the prelimi- 
naries, note 31. Treaty of peace, note 32. Is taken by the 
Auſtrians, p. 161. Beſieged and retaken by the Pruſſians, p. 164. 
Brieg is taken by the Pruſſians, p. 44. | 
Broglio, marechal de, ſhut up with his army in Prague, p. 67, 
Letter which he wrote to Frederick II. p. 293. Commands a 
French army againſt Hanover, p. 206. ; 
Browns, the Auſtrian general, collects the Auſtrian troops diſperſed 
in Sileſia, and is obliged to retire into Moravia, p. 41. Com- 
- mands an Imperial army, p. 128. Attempts to join the Saxon 
army, and loſes the battle of Lowoſitz, p. 129. Makes a treſh at- 
tempt to deliver the Saxon army, p. 130. Commands a body of 
troops near Budin, p. 135. Retires to Prague, p. 137. Dies 
of the wounds which he received at the battle of Prague, p. 141. 
Brunſwick, prince Ferdinand of, commands the right wing of the 
Pruſſian army which enters Saxony, and repairs to Dreſden, p. 125. 
Ts ſent into Bohemia with a body of troops, p. 128. Succeſs of 
his operations in Bohemia, p. 129. Forces the French to repals 
the Rhine, p. 169. : 
Brunſwick, prince Francis of, ſlain at the battle of Hochkirchen, 
p- 181. | 
 Buccow, general de, commands the Auſtrian van-guard, and has # 
. ſkirmiſh with the Pruſſians, p. 132. : 
Butturlin commands the Ruſſian army after Soltikoff, p. 225. 


Catherine 
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5 
Catherine Alexieuna mounts the throne, p. 236, &e. Makes peace 
with Pruſſia, p. 237. 


Catt is condemned to loſe his head, p. 10, 11. Sentence of king 
Frederick- William, p. 265. 


Charles VI. emperor, dies; conſequences of his death, p. 29. 


Charles VII. See Bavaria; the elector of. * : 

Charles of Lorraine commands the Imperial army in Bohemia, p. 51. 
Purſues the French over the Rhine, p. 73.. He joins Bathiani, and 

drives the Pruſſians from one poſt to another, p. 73, &c. Con- 

| _ made by his army, p- 75» &c. He enters Sileſia, is ſoon 
driven out of it, and retires towards Moravia, p. 81, c. He 
is beaten at Friedberg, and retreats into Bohemia, p. 86. Ob- 
tains the command of the grand Auſtrian army, p. 133. Goes to 
_ the Pruſſians, whom he attacks at Liſſa, and is beaten, 
P. 162, | 

Chotufitz, battle of, p. 52. Fruits of the victory of the Pruſſians, 
P. 52, &c. 

Colberg, beſieged by the Ruſſians, p. 184, and taken; p. 228. 

Colin, battle of, p. 143. | 

Clofter-Seven, convention of, note 82. Letter from the king of 
Pruſſia to the king of England after that convention, 416. An- 

ſwer of the miniſtry of England; 161d. 

Conti, prince of, commands a French army in Germany, and 1s 

compelled to retire behind the Rhine, p. 102, &c, 

Cor/icans addreſs Frederick II. and offer him the ſovereignty of their 
iſland, p. 369. i 

Co/el, fortreſs of, is taken by aſſault by the Auſtrians, p. 84,. atid 
re-taken by the Pruſſians, p. 87. 


Creuzer, the Pruſſian major-general, ſuſtains a ſiege at Budweis, 


75 
Croſſen, where the king of Pruſſia harangnes his troops, p. 285. 
Cumberland, duke of, is beaten near Haſtenbeck, and obliged to 
make a convention, p. 180. . 
Cuſtrin is bombarded by the Ruſſians, and reduced to aſhes, p. 173. 
hat the king of Pruſſia ſaid to the commandant of that place, 
note 93. | 
Cxernichef is charged with an expedition againſt Berlin, p. 215» 
D | 
Daun, general; commands the Auſtrian army after the death of 
Brown, p. 142. He gains the battle of Colin, p. 143. Makes 
the Prufſians raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, p. 172. He gains the 
battle of Hochkirchen, p. 180. Is beaten and dangerouſly wounded 
at the battle of Torgau, p. 220. * 
Deſau, the prince of Dietrich Anhalt, beſieges and takes Neiſſe, 


p. 48. 
Vo. J. 5 M ma Deſſuu, 
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Deſſau, the prince of, maintains the military ſpirit under Fre- 
derick I. p. 7. 

Daſau, Leopold of, takes Glogau, 2. Commands the ſecond 
rank of the Pruſſian infantry at the battle of Molwitz, ibi. Takes 

poſſeſſion of the county of Glatz, p. 48. Enters Saxony, p. 96. 

eats the Saxon army at Keſſelſdorf, p. 98. Letter which Fre- 
derick writes to him, note 25. 

Diſcipline, military. The king of Pruffa regards it as the eſſential 
objet in the conduct of an army. Example of this in the war of 
Sileſta, note 26. 

Doha, the Pruſſian general, oppoſes the Ruſſians, p. 173. Com- 
mands a body of troops ſent into Poland, p. 188. The command 
of the army taken from him, p. 441. 

Draſchtowitz guards Auffig with a corps of Auſtrians, and is put 

do flight by the king of Pruſſia, p. 136. 

Dre/acrn, the peace of, p. 99. Negociations to which the peace of 
Preſden gave riſe, p. 107. Extract of the articles of the treaty 
of the peace of Dreſden, note $3: Extract of the treaty of peace 
between the empreſs-queen and the king of Pruſſia, p. 348. This 
city furrenders to the king of Pruſſia, p. 99. Taken by the 
Pruſſians, p. 125. Frederick forces the archives, p. 126, Re- 
taken by the army of the circles, p. 200. 


E 
Einfidel, the Pruſſian general, commands the Pruſſian garriſon of 


jv 0 p. 78, &c. Receives orders to withdraw from thence. 
Loſs 


of the Pruſſians on that occaſion, p 79- 
Elizabeth Chriſtina, princeſs of Brunſwick, ſpouſe of Frederick II. 


12. 


Aliaaberh, emprefs of Ruſſia. Her perſonal hatred of Frederick II. 


note 660. Her death, p. 232. Changes in the court of Peterſ. 
burgh reſpecting the king of Pruſſia, p. 232: 

England, the king of, is forced to conclude a treaty of neutrality, 
p. 51. Guaranties the peace of Dreſden, p. 107. Secures his 
electorate againſt the attacks which menace it, and concludes an 
alliance with Ruflia and Heſſe, p. 118. Frederick II. offers him 
ſuccours, p. 119. | 

Efterhazi, the Auſtrian general. His reſpect for the works of art. 
Diſcipline obſerved by his orders'at Potzdam, p. 451. 

Etrie;, marſhal d', beats the army of obſervation under the duke of 
Cumberland, p. 150, | 


F 


Fermor commands the Ruſſians at the battle of Zorndorf, p. 176. 


Writes to the empreſs of Ruſſia after the battle, p. 177. 
Frure, Monſieur le, directs the ſiege of Schweidnitz, p. 239. 


Find, the Pruſſian general, made priſoner with a large body of 


troops, and is broken, p. 201, 202, 


Fink: 
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Finkenſtein, count, governor of Frederick II. p. 8. 
Fleming, letter of count, to count Brühl, note 64. 
France declares war againſt the queen of Hungary, p. 6g. Attacks 
the king of England, ibid. Sends an army into Germany, p. 102. 
Concludes a treaty with the empreſs-queen, p. 121. 
French attack Hanover, p. 150. . *— 
Friedberg, the battle of, p. 85, &c. Letter of Frederick to the 
king of France after this battle, note 46. Reflections of a Pruſſian 
officer on this battle, p. 305, &c. | : 
Frederick-#ill:am, ſurnamed the Great FleRor, reſtores the affairs 
of the ſtate of Brandenbourg, ruined ia the war of thirty years, 
p- 2. Is unable to ſupport his pretenſions to ſome principalities of 
Silefia, p. 3. Military ſtate at the death of this prince, p. 7. 
Frederick I. forms, as hereditary prince, a ſecret treaty with ths 
emperor Leopold, and is the firſt king of Pruflia, p. 2. He takes 
the court of Louis XIV. for his model, p. 3. 


 Frederick-William, margrave of Brandenbourg, flain at the battle of 


Molwitz, p. 33. 


Frederick William I. king of Pruſſia. His inclinations directly op- 


poſite to thoſe of his father, p. 4. He deſpiſes the ſciences and 
men of letters, 74id. It is he who lays. the foundations of the 
Pruffian greatneſs, p. 6. Military ſtate at his death, p. 7. Anec- 
dote, ibid. Circumſtances of his death, p. 21, &c. His laſt 
will on the ſubject of his interment, note 14. Burleſque letters 
patent, &c. which he gives the preſident of the academy of ſci- 
ences, note 3. Queſtion which he propoſes for ſolution to his 
academicians, p. 256, Some anecdotes reſpecting him, note 4. 
_e takes the Dutch for models in ſeveral actions of his private 
life, note 4. 

Frederick II. His birth, p. 4. He is put into the hands of a French 
refugee lady, p. 8. Frederick-Wilham gives him a military edu- 
cation, p. 8, 9. His taſte for belles lettres and muſic, p. 9. He 
accompanies luis father in his little tours into Germany, ibid. He 
forms the project of ſecretly making a journey with ſome of his 
friends; the project is diſcovered, and Frederick ſhut up for a 
year at 'Cuſtrin, p. 10. His father conceives -n intention of 
having him brought to the block, 1%. Occupations of the young 
prince at Cuſtrin, p. 11. He is recalled to Berlin, and marnes 
the princeſs Elizabeth of Brunſwick, p. 12. Circumſtances that 
occaſioned his indifference for the fair ſex, ibid, The king gives 
him the county of Rupin, p. 13. He ſyettles at Rheinſberg, «bid. 
He is recalled to go to war, p. 14, &c. After the campaigns, 
he leads back the troops to Potzdam, p. 15. He is ſent to 
Stettin, and viſits king Staniſlaus, then a refugee at Koning , 
ibid. He returns to Rheinſberg ; his occupations in this ag e 
retreat; perſons who compole Fredericks ſociety at Rheinſberg, 
P- t5, &c. Men of letters whom be honours with his corre- 
Jpondence, p. 18. He gives orders for an apology of Wolf, and 
labours to get him. recalled, _ He compoſes his Anti-Machiavel, 
f Mm 2 | p- 19. 
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ſtates when he mounted the throne, p. 25, &c, State in which 
he found the government and finances, p. 25. He employs the 
firſt months in making new arrangements, journies, &c. p. 27. 


He has a deſire to ſee Paris; arrives at Straſbourg under another 


name, is diſcovered, and returns to Berlin, p. 27, &c. Some 


1 of the relation he gives of this journey, p. 208. After 


the death of the emperor Charles VI. he enters Sileſia with an 
army, p. 32, &c. His claims on that province, p. 34. His ne- 
gociations with ſeveral German princes, p. 61. He takes ſeveral 
- Jourmes, p. 63. He forms a treaty with the Elector Palatine, 


p. 64. He goes to Pyrmont, p. 65. He withes to become me- 


' diator between the queen of Hungary and the kings of France and 
England, p. 69, &c. He eſpouſes the party of the emperor 
Charles VII. He e the city of Prague, and takes it. 
p. 73. He forms the deſign of attacking prince Charles of 
Lorraine: movements which he makes to this effect, p. 77, &c. 
His retreat from Bohemia into Sileſia, p. 78. - Succeſs of his arms 
in Luſatia, p. 94, &c. He enters Saxony, p. 95. Manifeſto 
which he publiſhes there, note 49. He makes himſelf maſter of 
Dreſden, and offers peace to the elector of Saxony in the middle 
of his capital, p. 99. Some anecdotes of Frederick II. p. 274, &c. 
Letter which he wrote the king of Great Britain touching the 
troubles of the north, note 57. Letter of Frederick to his mi- 
niſter at Mayence, p. 360. Letter to his envoy at Ratiſbon, 
p. 362. He purchaſes from the princeſs dowager of Orange the 
1eigniories of that houſe ſituated in Holland, p. 118. His dif- 
ferences with the electoral houſe of Hanover, p. 104. Treaty 
which he concluded with the king of Denmark, p. 62. Is in- 
formed of the projects of the courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, and 
Dreſden, and reinforces his troops in Lower Pomerania, p. 121. 
Demands of the empreſs-queen the reaſon of her preparations, 
p. 122. His publication againſt the reſcript of the Imperial court, 

. 123. He reſolves on war, ibid. 7 oh which he alledges in 
juſtification of his aggreſſion, note 67. He penetrates with his 
army into Saxony, p. 125. Manifeſto he publiſhes, note 68, He 
forms the project of diſarming the Saxon army, p. 128. Ne- 
gociations with the king of Poland, the elector, note 72. He 


puts his army into winter quarters, p. 131. Powers againſt whom 


. he has to defend himſelf, p. 133. He is put under the ban of the 
empire, p. 134. Reflexions on the army of the circles, note 73. 
His army unites near Prague, p. 138. Letter which he wrote to 
the queen- mother after the battle of Prague, note 76. Anecdote, bid, 
Letter from the king to lord marſhal Keith, on the battle of Colin, 
p. 409. Melancholy ſituation in which he is, p. 151, and note 84. 
His ſpeech to his army before the battle of Roſbach, p. 424. His 
di courſe to the commanders of battalions, &c. before the. battle of 


0 | P uia, 


p. 10. He accompanies his father to Loo, and is received a Free 
Maſon, ibid. He mounts the throne, p. 23. Changes which he 
makes on the firſt days of his acceſſion, p. 19, &c. Liſt of his 
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Liſſa, note 88, Anecdotes, p. 431, &c, Letter which he wrote 
to the empreſs-queen after the taking of Breſlaw, note 90. He 
obtains ſubſidies from the parliament of England, p. 166. Re- 
flections on Frederick's extraordinary marches, p. 185. Means 
he had recourſe to, to procure money, p. 205. Forces he had to 
fight againſt in 1760, p. 206. Plan formed by the courts of 
Vienna and Peterſburgh for that campaign, ibid. He is obliged to 
raiſe the fiege of Dreſden, p. 210. His manceuvres to draw the 
Auſtrians to a battle, p. 211. Letter which he wrote to ths 
marquis d' Argens, p. 448. Harangue which he made to his ge- 
DG on the eve of the battle of Torgan, p. 452. ' Anecdotes, 
p. 214. He gets the ſtart of his enemies by rapid marches, 
p. 223, His ſituation after the junction of the Ruſſian and 
Aultrian army, p. 224. Anecdote, p. 463. 

Fouquet, general, is defeated by Laudohn, p. 207. His corre- 
ſpondence with the king, p. 503. | | 

Freyberg, battle of, p. 240. 


G 


George III. king of England, his declaration to Parliament re- 
ſpecting the king of Pruſſia, p. 222. | 

* » George-William, eleQtor of Brandenbourg. 'The war of thirty years 
_ his ſtates, p. 2. Forces of the ſtate under his reign, 

Givgau, the fortreſs of, in Sileſia, is beſieged by the Pruſſians, p. 39, 
and taken by aſſault, p. 41. 

Goſler, the Pruſſian general, the heroic attack he made at the battle 
of Friedberg, p. 304. | 

 Gotter, the count de, is ſent by Frederick II. to the court of Vienna 
to offer the alliance of Pruſſia, p. 32. Inſtructions given to him 
by the king, note 21, 

Griboval direQs the ſiege of Glatz, p. 208. Defends Schweidnita, 


9. | | 
 Gros{chlag, the baron de, ambaſſador from the elector of Mayence, 
ſolemnly invites Frederick II. to repair to the election of an em- 
peror, p. 55. . $i ' 
Grun, the counteſs de, anecdote of Frederick II. reſpecting a 
vow ſhe made, p. 368. | 


H 


Haacke, the Pruſſian general, attacks the town of Beraun, and 
makes a ſkilful retreat, p. 72. 


Haddik, the Hungarian general, lays Berlin under contribution, 
2-02; 
HalberJtadt, ravages committed by the French there, p. 167, 
Halle, Louis, chancellor (properly Ludwig de Halle) compoſes a 
manifeſto in the name of Frederick II. on the ſubje& of his claims 
on Sileſia, p. 33, | 3 
M m 3 Hanover, 


1 x. 


Hanover, extract of the convention of, Pp: 35t, &c. 

Har/cb, the Auſtrian general, beſieges Neiſſe, p. 179. 

Heiden, his able defence of Colberg, p. 184. 

Henry, prince, the king of Pruſſia's brother, performs prodigies of 
valour at the battle of Prague, p. 141. Repulſes the French who 
had taken poſſeſſion of Halberſtadt, p. 169. Maintains himſelf 
in Saxony againſt infinitely ſuperior forces, p. 178, &c. Makes 
an inroad into Bohemia, p. 188. He enters Lufatia, p. 195. 

Skilful march which he makes to join general Wunſch, p. 200. 

Makes Laudohn raiſe the ſiege of ker, p. 209. Gains the 

battle of Freyberg, p. 240. c 


Hernftad: reduced to aſhes by the Ruſſians, p. 196, &c. 
. Hertzherg, count de. What is ſaid in his Memoire raiſonnb on the 


ſubject of the commencement of the war of ſeven years, p. 382. 
Hildbourghauſen, prince of Saxe, commands the army of the circles 
at Roſbach, p. 154. | 
Hochkirchen, battle of, p. 180. 
Hubertsbourg, peace of, p. 249. Extract of the treaty, note 133. 


I 


Tzenblitz commands a Pruſſian corps in Saxony, p. 183. 


Jendun, du Han de, is employed to give leſſons to Frederick II. p. 8, 
Fordan, member of the ſociety of Frederick 11. at Rheinſberg, 


P. 16. 
K 
Kai, battle with the Ruſſians near this village, p. 189. 
Kaiſerling, member of the ſociety of Frederick II. at Rheinſberg, 


p. 16. 

Kalkſlein, Colonel, ſub-governor to Frederick II. p. 8. 

Ktith, beſieges Prague, p. 143. Is flain at the battle of Hochkirchen, 
p. 180. Anecdotes of this general, note 98. 

Nenxel, cadet, teaches Frederick his exerciſe, p. 8. | 

Keſſel;4orf, battle of, p. 98. Relation of this bal note 51. 

Nein zer extract of the convention of, p. 293, &c. 

Klzift, general, his operations in Franconia, p. 240. 

NMieiſt, a Pruſſian major, and one of the beſt German poets, is mort ly 
wounded at the battle of Kunerſdorf, p. 101. 

Klingraf, Pruſſian miniſter at Vienna, what he ſaid to the empre(s 
=—_— in a private audience, p. 377, Anſwer of the empreſs, 76:7. 

emorial which he preſents to the court of Vienna, p. 378. An- 


{wer to this memorial, ibid. Preſents a ſecond memorial, p. 379+ 


over of the court of Vienna, 761d. _ | 

Kenipſegg, count, commands a corps of Auſtrians, p. 137. which. is 

defeated by the Pruſſians, p. 178. FE Ons . 

Kuner/dorf, batile of, p. 191. 
e Landſbout, 
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Landhout, battle of, p. $4. Letter of a Pruſſian officer on this battle, 


note 48 

Lange, Pn aten of Halle, his diſputes with Wolf, p. 5. 

Laadohn, takes 4000 waggons from the Pruſſians laden with money 
and proviſions, p. 172. Joins the Ruſſians, p. 190. Decides the 
battle of Kunerſdorf, p. 192. Totally defeats general Fouquet, 
p. 207. Takes the county of Glatz, 1. 208. Tries to ſurprize 
Breſlaw, and ſummons that city to ſurrender, p. 209. He attacks the 
king's camp, near Lignitz, and is beaten, p. 213. Letter to him 
from Maria Thereſa, note 116. He takes Schweidnitz, ſword in 
hand, p. 225. He abandons Landſhout to pillage, p. 208. 

Leuwalde, the Pruſſian general, gains a victory near Hobelſworth, 
p. 82. Commands a body of troops in Pruſſia, p. 124. He attacks 
the Ruſſians, and is obliged to retire, p. 148. | 

Liege, biſhop of, pretends to have claims on the ſeigniory of Herſtal, 
and is obliged to renounce them, p. 28. 

Lippe Buckebourg, the count de, gets Frederick admitted a free-maſon, 
p. 19. | | 

* the prince de, commands an Auſlrian army, p. 51. 

London, treaty of, p. 121. Extract of this treaty, note 4 Soms 

differences which were arranged on occaſion of this treaty, note 63. 


 Lowofitz, battle of, p. 129, and note 70. 
Lujinſhi, the Auſtrian colonel, commands a detachment of huflars, 


&c. p. 132. 
M 


Mahomet V. emperor of the Turks, makes repreſentations to the differ- 
ent courts of Europe, and offers his mediation, p. 93, and note 48. 

Maillebois, marechal de, commands a French army on the frontiers of 
Hanover, p. 50. | 

Maguire, general, defends Dreſden, p. 211. 

Maria Thereſa, heireſs of. the ſtates of the houſe of Auſtria, p. 29. 
Her anſwer to the propoſitions of the court of Berlin, p. 33. Sub- 
ſidies granted her by the parliament of England, p. 50. &c. She 
gives the co-regency to her huſband, the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
P- 50. She is crowned at Prague, p. 68. Alliances which ſhe 
makes, p. 69. Manifeſto which ſhe addreſſes to the Silefians, 
note 43. Anſwer of the king of Pruſſia, note 44. She forms the 
project of attacking the king of Pruſſia in his own ſtates, p. 93, &c. 

Marſhal, general, his vigorous defence of Olmutz, p. 172. 

Marwi!z, the Pruſſian general, commands a body of troops in Upper 
Sileſia, p. 288. 


Maupertuis, what happened to him at the battle of Molwitz, p. 288. 
Maven, a large body of Pruſſians under Finck, made priſoners. near 


- that place, 10 201. 
Mekvitz, 
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Mol witz, battle of, p. 41. &c. Conſequences of this battle, p. 43. 
Letter of an Auſtrian general after the battle, p. 288. 
Mantalembert, marquis de, his letter to the duke de Choiſeul, note 112. 
Munchow, preſident of the chamber of domains and finances at Cy. 
ſtrin, is directed to inſtru Frederick II. in che details of finance and 
police, p. 11. He renders great ſervices to e 1 
Muftaphe III. the Torkiſh emperor, ſends an ambaſſador to Frederick 
II. p. 251, and note 134. | 
Muſtapha, ambaſſador from the kam of Crimea to Frederick II. 
p. 115. and note 61. | : 


N 


Nadafli, the Auſtrian general, blocks Tabor, p. 74. Beſieges 
Schweidnitz, p. 152. : 
Naſſau, prince of, a Pruſſian general, takes Tabor, Budweis, and 
Frauenberg, p. 73. His retreat to join the king of Pruſſia, p. 78. 
He retakes Coſel, p. 87. Puts garriſons into Troppau, Jzgerndorf, 
&c. p. 88. | 
8 of Frederick II. with the court of Ruſſia, p. 103. Nego- 
ciations for the election of a king of the Romans, p. 112, &c. Ne- 
gociations between the courts of Berlin and Dreſden ; piece: 
relative to theſe negociations, p. 316, &, Negociations of Frede- 
rick with the grand ſignior, and the kam of the Tartars, p. 230, and 
note 123. 8 
 Neiſſe, the antral of, is inveſted and taken, p. 48. 
Neuperg, the Auſtrian general, enters Sileſia with an army, p. 41, 
Loſes the battle of Molwitz, and retreats towards Neiſſe, p. 43. 
NMwernois, duke de, comes to Berlin, p. 120. The object of his nego- 
ciations, p. 121. | | 


. | O 


40, commandant of Glatz, goes over to the Auſtrians, after loſing that 
place, p. 208. 
Olmutz. is beſieged by the king of Pruſſia, who is obliged to raiſe the 
fiege, p. 172. The empreſs indemnifies the inhabitants of that 
town, note 92, 5 


* 


O/ Frieſſand, the laſt duke of that country dies, and the crown of Pruſ- 


ſia inherits that principality, p. 66, Frederick II. takes poſſef- 
ſion of it, „ „ 


P 


Palſi, palatine of Hungary, ſends, by order of the queen, a circular 
letter to the nobility of Hungary, to engage them to take up arms, 
p. 8. Publication of the king of Pruſſia on this ſubject, note 42. 

Pallant, the Auſtrian general, diſcloſes to the king of Pruſſia the ſecret 
propoſitions made by France to the court of Vienna, p. 291. 

Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, an admirer of Frederick II. p. 232. Be- 

: ea | comes 


1 ß 


comes his ally, &c. p. 233. Revolution which ſoon afterwards tock 
place, p. 236. He renounces the empire and dies, ibid. 

Philip, king of Spain, his pretenſions on the Auſtrian ſucceſhon, p. 31. 

Piccolomini, the prince de, commands an Imperial army, p. 128. His 
army intrenches itſelf very advantageouſly, p. 133. 

Pictlure of affairs between France and England in 1762, p. 242. 

Pirna, Saxon army is blocked up there, p. 128. It is taken, p. 130. 
Frederick's reply to an article of the capitulation, note 71. : 

Podewils, cabinet miniſter of the king of Pruſſia, his letters to Mr. Vil- - 
liers, miniſter plenipotentiary from the king of Great-Britain at the 
court of Dreſden, p. 333. 

Prague, beſieged by the combined army of France and Bavaria, p. 67. 

ndition of the beſieged, note 37. Battle of, p. 139, &c. &c._ 

Is inveſted by the Pruſſians, p. 143. who are obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, p. 144, &c. | | 

Putkammer, a Pruſſian major. general, commands the garriſon of Gabel, 
and is obliged to ſurrender, p. 145. 


R 


Ravares, committed by the Ruſhans in Brandenbourg and Sileſia, 
197, and note 102. | 
Recoul', duVal de, a French refugee lady, governante of Frederick IT. 


. 
Rheinſberg, Frederick II. when hereditary prince, ſettles there for ſome 
time, and changes that town into a charming abode, p. 13, &C. 
Richelieu, marſhal de, forces Frederick's allies to conclude the conven- 
tion of Clolter-Seven, p. 150. Advances towards Magdebourg, 
151. 
ud general of the Auſtrian cavalry, his ſervices at the battle of 
Molwitz, p. 41. He is lain there, p. 42. Is made priſoner at 
the battle of Friedberg, p. 305. | 
Riverſon, colonel, directs the ſiege of Schweidnitz, p. 159, 
Roſbach, battle of, p. 153. Account of this battle, p. 420. Reflections 
on the Germanic conſtitut ion, and the occaſion of this battle, 425. 
Ruffia makes great preparations for war, to top the progreſs of the 
houſe of Pruſſia, p. 110. The Ruſſian envoy withdraws from Berlin, 
P- 114. Reaſons alledged to juſtify this rupture, 1%. Difference 
between the courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin, relative to the com- 
merce of Dantzick, p. 116. Extract of the treaty between Ruſh 


and the empreſs queen concluded at Peterſburgh, note 54. | 


8 


Saxony, the elector of, declares war againſt the king of Pruſſia, p. 73, 
&, Forms an alliance with the queen of Hungary, p. 9g. De- 
feat of the Saxon army by the prince of Anhalt, p. 98, &. The 
court of Saxony fulfils the conditions of the treaty 9 p. 107» 


&c· 


1 . 


ec. Is attacked and ſubdued by che king of Pruſſia, p. 125. State 
in which the country then was, p. 126, and note 69. Advantages 


p-. 127. Saxon army taken priſoners, p. 131. 

Schafzot/ch, biſhop of Sileſia, his treachery towards Frederick, p. 461. 
note 87. His letter to the king, p. 427. Frederick's anſwer, 
p- 428. Impreſſion made by his ingratitude on the King's mind, 


P. 430. 
Schiabrendorf, the king of Pruſſia's miniſter ; ſervices which he renders 
Frederick, p, 186. by 
Schmettau, count de, his defence of Dreſden, p. 183. Hecapitulates 
the following year, and the king diſmiſſes him from his ſervice, 
p. 199. | 
. the Pruſſian general, is flain at the battle of Molwitz, 
„.. 
Schæuriduitæ, beſieged by Nadaſti, p. 152. Taken by aſſault, p. 159. 
Beſieged and retaken by Frederick, p. 170. Taken ſword in hand 


by Laudohn, p. 225. Attacked and taken by the king of Pruſſia, 
P. 238. 


3 
Sc brrerin, the field-marſhal, commands a wing of the Pruſſian army, 


p. 40. His enterprizes at the battle of Molwitz, p. 40. He 
ſtates to the inhabitants the reaſons which inclined the king to in- 


troduce a garriſon within this city, p. 46. He forces contributions 


from Lower Sileſia, p. 51. Some particulars relating to him, 
note 28, Letter to him from the king of Pruſſia on the ſubject of 
the battle at Lowolitz, note 70. Operations of his army in Sileſia, 
p. 132. Leads a diviſion of the army at Prague, his actions in 
that battle, his death, p. 140, &c, Anecdotes of this general, 
note 75. 
Seidlitz 33 greatly to the victory of Zorndorf, note 97. 
Setindorf, is commiſſioned by the emperor, Charles VI. to intercede 
in favour of Frederick II. with the king his father, p. 10, 267. 
The picture drawn of him by Frederick, p. 268. 
 Serbelloni, count de, commands an Auitrian corps in Moravia, 
135. | 85 
PE em commands the fortreſs of Schweidnitz, p 159. 
Silefia is attacked and taken by the Pruſſians, p. 39. Its princes 
and ſtates pay homage to the king of Pruſſia, p. 48. The care 
manifeſted by Frederick II. for the well being of this province, 
p- 49. &c. | | 
gin bude, the biſhop of Sileſia, carries on a correſpondence with the 
enemies of Frederick, p. 49. 
Solrikoff gains the battle of Kunerſdorf, p. 189. 
Scor, the battle of, p. go. Reflections concerning it, note 47. 


Soubiſe, prince of, commands a French army who enter Saxony, 


p- 151. Is beaten by the king of Pruſſia, p. 153. 
Stair, Lord, affures the emperor, Charles VI. of a retreat, p. 68. 
IN oo Stern'ngs 


which the king of Fruſſia derived from the poſſeſſion of Saxony, 
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Stenning, major de, teaches Frederick Il. the mathematics and forti- 


fication, p. 8. 

Stille, a Pruſſian general, his enterpriſes during the battle of Land- 
ſhout, note 45 

Stolberg, prince de, is beaten at Freyberg, p. 240. 

Subm, the Saxon envoy to Peterſburgh, receives a letter from Frede- 

k II. note 13. Part of another, written to him by the ſame per- 

ſonage, when he was only prince royal, p. 271. - Another letter in 
anſwer, p. 272. Several more letters, p. 272, &c. The care 
taken by Frederick of his ſurviving family, p, 278. The anſwer 
returned by Frederick to his widow, ibid. 

Sulkowſty, a Poliſh magnat, is carried off by the Pruſſians, p. 186. 

Swedes enter Pruſſian Pomerania, p. 149, and ſoon retire, p. 180. 
They are repulſed to Stralſund, p. 165. Anecdote, note 91. | 


'F 
Fauemin, commandant of Breſlaw, his anſiver to Landoliy on um- 
moning the town, p. 209. | 


Torgau, the battle of, p. 219. 


Tortleben, the Ruſſian general, takes Berlin, nd exacts a heavy con- 
tribution, p. 21 


Trent, the baron of once the favourite of Frederick II. relations of 
incidents, extracted from his memoirs, p- 365, 


.U 


Union of Frankfort, p. 70, Its articles, note 38. Memorial pub- 
liſhed by the king of Pruſſia on this occaſion, note 39. A ſecret 
article in this union, note 40. 


Urſinus, chaplain to F N I, obtains the title of biſhop, p. 3, and 


note 2. 
V 


Vienna, the court of, diſallows the pretenſions made by Frederick II. 
upon ſome principalities in Sileſia, p. 38. Publiſhes a circular 
reſcript, on the ſubje& of the armaments of the king of Pruſſia, 
p. 123, note 66. 

Villiers, the miniſter plenipotentiary from Great Britain to Dreſden ; 
the correſpondence between him, the Dreſden miniſter, and Fre- 


derick, * ”_ 339- 
Voltaire deicribes the ates 1 in which he diſcovered Frederick II. 
at Cleves, note 19. His remark concerning this prince, note 24. 


W 


Warkotſch, a Sileſian gentleman, forms the project of carrying off 
the king of Pruſſia, and of delivering him to the Auſtrians, p. 230, 
and notes 124 and 125. f 
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8 HRS, the Pruſſian general, loſes à battle ,againſt the Ruſſiansy 
r | A | 
Weingarten, ſecretary of legagen of the court of Vienna at Berlin, 
* ed by, the court of Pruſſia, and gives him copies of all the 
| 3 5 which he receives, note 65. ; N 
Werner, the Auſtrian huſſar, enters into the ſervice of the king of 
Pruſſia; and, afterwards, becomes a lieutenant-general. note 27. 
Marches to the relief of Colberg, and obliges the Ruffians to raiſe 
the ſiege of that place, p. 214, and note 116. Drives the Swedes | 
to Stralſund, p. 221. 2 5 
Tind/heim, the Imperial town of taken by the Pruſſians, p. 241. 
; Winterfeld:, defeats a troop of Boſhiacs and of Lycanians, note 45. 
"His enterprizes at the battle of Landſhout, id. Ts ſent to Pe- 
terſburgh, p: 59. Poſition of the corps under his command, p 132. 
Is wounded at the battle of Prague, note 77. Is mortally wounded 
in an action with the Auſtrians, p. 158. ; | 
Wirtemberg, duke of, ſends auxiliary troops to the empreſs queen, 
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p. 133. | 
Wolf, the philoſopher, is driven from the ſtates of Frederick-Wil. 
liam, p. 5; and, at length, recalled by Frederick II. p. 24, 
note 16. 
Munſeb makes the Ruſſian garriſon of Frankfort on the Oder Pris 
, ſoners, p. 192. Is ſent into Saxony with a part of the Pruflian 
army, p. 195. Retakes Leipſic, Wittenberg, and Torgau, 
P. 199. ha - , 
| & | 
Zoftrow, commandant of Schweidnitz, p. 227, loſes his regimen 
note 122. | + 
Zieten diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the battle of Prague, p. 141., Attacks 
the Auſtrian front at the battle of Torgau, p. 220, | 
Zorndorf, battle of, p. 176. And anccdotes, p. 437, 
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